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RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER 





Poetry. 


Hollingsworth and Modern Poetry, by Dr. 
Sexton (Freeman).—This is “a critical and 
explanatory essay,” by the editor of Hollings- 
worth’s works, which have been recently pub- 
lished. Its object is “to explain some of the 
peculiarities of a poet who, although but little 
known at present, bids fair hereafter to occupy 
a prominent position in British literature.” 
Dr. Sexton adds, that this is all the more 
necessary, as most of his critics had completely 
misunderstood him. The critics certainly are 
not disposed to value the literary productions 
of Alfred Hollingsworth as highly as his editor 
and enthusiastic admirer does. ‘There were 
circumstances attending his life and death 
which invest the history with painful interest, 
and that he was a man of considerable power 
and extensive knowledge (particularly in lan- 
guages and philosophy) cannot be disputed ; but 
that he will ever occupy the position Dr. Sex- 
ton predicts for him as a poet, the extracts 
here given from his principal work oblige us to 
doubt. This poem, in which his own melan- 
choly story was outlined, is called “Childe 
Erconwold,” and in its construction the writer 
adhered to certain canons of composition, re- 
markable for their originality; one of the most 
prominent is, that “every hero should have his 
own peculiar metre suited to his age, tempera- 
ment, and character.” This idea he appears to 
have worked out with much ingenuity. If 
reduced into practice, it might thin the market 
where poetasters offer their wares. Another 
canon, “metre should be adapted to the subject 
or action described,” appears more manageable, 
Following out this law, he has left in his prin- 


cipal poem what Dr. Sexton calls “a perfect 
dictionary of metres.” The appendix contains 
a specimen of Hollingsworth’s power over the 
language of Bede and King Alfred, Anglo- 
Saxon having been among his most favourite 
studies. 

Handy-Book of Musical Art, by Hon. and 
Rev. T. C. Skeffington (James Blackwood).— 
In publishing his “ Handy-Book,” Lord St. 
Leonards has set a fashion likely to be exten- 
sively followed. It was the same with “ hand- 
books” when first they came from Germany. 
Mr. Skeffington’s little volume (which proposes 
also to give “some practical hints to students”) 
was originally written for the use of his 
daughter ; and it may fairly be assumed that, in 
asking for it a more extensive audience, he 
hoped it would be of service in “forming musi- 
cal taste, and assisting the judgment in matters 
of musical art.” He says in the preface, “the 
author’s intention is not at all to give another 
instruction-book to the world, but to give, as it 
were, a lift to inquiry; to suggest points of 
practical importance, to give a broad, and, he 
hopes, a correct view of the art generally ; 
and, lastly, to interest the young student in the 
acquirement of musical knowledge.” The 
author works out this plan in a series of sec- 
tions on the nature and office of music—the 
history of musical art and development of 
musical instruments—the theory of music— 
sacred music—the art of delivering musical 
sounds—and musical composition. The re- 
marks on the history of musical art are very 
meagre : in so small a book, where the subject 
can only be treated summarily, the information 
to be found in Burney or Hawkins was not to 
be expected, but something more might have 
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heen said with benefit to the student for whom 
the treatise is designed. In speaking of musi- 
cal instruments, the information is again very 
scanty, which is to be regretted, as the scraps 
set out are such as to provoke an appetite for 
more. Mr. Skeffington treats more largely of 
the theory of the art ; but his observations are 
generally of so technical a character as to re- 
quire an acquaintance with the laws of music 
to appreciate them. In the section, “the art of 
delivering musical sounds,” there is advice very 
useful to beginners, especially as to vocal music, 
practising, and cultivation of style. His re- 
marks on sacred music are interesting ; and, on 
the whole subject, we cordially agree with him, 
that “if parents would confine the teaching of 
music to such only of their children as showed 
a marked talent for the thing, and then give 
them sound instruction from the very first, we 
should have fewer players but more musicians.” 
This is well put, and, if such’ excellent advice 
were more generally followed, “chamber” music 
would not be the bore, the signal for general 
conversation, it too often is, even in these days 
of musical cultivation. 


BroGRApPHy. 


Memoirand Letters of Rev. H. 8. Polehampton. 
(Bentley.)— Among all the accounts, journals, 
narratives, and diaries of the eventful story of the 
Indian troubles, from the time the war-spot first 
showed itself, to the reduction of Delhi, few will 
be read with more sympathizing interest than the 
volume at the head of this notice. It consists 
of a brief memoir of Mr. Polehampton, drawn 
up by his brothers, of ‘his own letters and diary, 
and of those of his wife after her husband's 
death. The appendix contains letters addressed 
to her by different friends on that sad occasion, 
and extracts from Mr. Polehampton’s Indian 
discourses. Educated at Eton, and a foundation 
fellow of Pembroke, Oxford, he took orders, 
and became curate at St. Chad’s, Shrewsbury. 
He remained there long enough to secure the 
affection and esteem of his people, substantially 
evinced on his departure from England. Desi- 
rous of marrying, but seeing no prospect of 
preferment at home, and assured on good 
authority that twenty years must elapse before 
he could hope for promotion in the church, he 
accepted an Indian chaplaincy. On his arrival 
in the country he was appointed to Lucknow, 
little more than twelve months before the 
outbreak of the insurrection, which, from indi- 
cations in his letters, seems to have been totally 
unexpected by him. There he worked as he 
had worked in England, and found his duty 
among the soldiers and English residents amply 
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satlicient to occupy all his time and attention. 
The war burst out—the siege of the city com- 
menced, and cholera began its ravages. Pole- 
hampton was true to his commission as a 
minister of the gospel of love and mercy. The 
Sunday services were often undertaken under 
trying circumstances ; the chaplain was con- 
stant in the hospital, soothing the sick, tending 
the dying—a brave, faithful, resolute English 
clergyman. His turn came too soon; only a 
few days after the death of Sir Henry Lawrence 
he was struck by a shot while rolling up his 
mattress, and carried to that hospital where his 
presence had been light and life to so many. 
Cholera supervened, and cut short a career, 
brief indeed, but not inglorious. 

In him we have another example, if one was 
needed, of the healthy training of a great public 
school, aud a sturdy old university. Year after 
year they enrich the public life of this country 
with many men in devotion, piety, and gallant 
bearing, not inferior, we trust, to the subject of 
this memoir, and diffusing in all parts of the 
world their healthy, pious, and truly English 
spirit. Polehampton had enjoyed the delights 
of “eights” and “elevens :” on his farewell 
visit to Oxford he won a “pewter,” and the 
waters of the Hoogly and the Goomtee felt the 
dash of his vigorous oar. Both in intellectual 
and physical qualifications he was exactly a 
type of the sort of man that it should be the aim 
of schools and colleges to rear ; and who, more 
remarkable for steadiness than brilliancy, for 
high principle and perseverance than for any 
highly wrought notions of duty or self-sacrifice, 
are thoroughly to be relied on in seasons of 
danger and difficulty, and constitute the very 
bone and sinew of a nation. His letters and 
diary are full of interesting details of the life of 
an English chaplain in India, both in quiet and 
stirring times. They show common-sense with- 
out a scrap of sentimentality, though pathos is 
not wanting on the right occasion. There is 
one letter in which he dwells on the death and 
burial of his little infant, which will bring tears 
to the eyes of many a mother who “has a 
child in heaven.” 

Our Indian war has lost us crowds of gallant 
men by battle, disease, and treachery ; but none, 
we think, will excite more heartfelt sympathy 
than the gallant clergyman of Lucknow. We 
cannot err in believing that Henry Polehampton 
will have niched himself in the kindly memory 
of many readers, who only know him through 
this simple tribute of brotherly affection. Let 
us add that Mrs. Polehampton was one of those 
noble women, whose ministrations among the 
sick and wounded have made their names loved 
and honoured throughout the land. 

Athene Catabrigienses, Vol. 1., by C. H. 
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Cooper, and Thompson Cooper (Cambridge : 
Deighton & Co.)—This is the first instalment 
of what has been so long a desideratum in lite- 
rature, viz. :—a companion volume to the 
Athene Oxonienses of old Anthony & Wood, 
and to the able editorial additions of the late 
Dr. Bliss. It embraces the period from 1500 
to 1585, and includes in its plan authors, dig- 
nified clergymen, statesmen, judges, lawyers, 
sufferers for opinion, teachers, physicians, ar- 
tists, musicians, heralds, heads of colleges, pro- 
fessors, university officers, benefactors, with 
some other miscellaneous celebrities. The lives 
are carefully executed, and the authorities fully 
given. If the town-clerk of Cambridge anil 
his son complete their task in as satisfactory 
a way as they have begun it, not only Granta, 
but the republic of letters generally, wi!l have 
cause to be grateful to them for their labours. 

The Fragmentary Remains, Literary and 
Scientific, of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart ; with 
a Sketch of his Life, and Selections from his 
Correspondence, Edited by his Brother, John 
Davy, M.D. (Churchill)—is a welcome addition 
to our knowledge of a man whose scientific 
merits were not surpassed (and that is saying 
much) by the nobleness of his heart and the 
benevolence of his disposition. Sir Humphry 
Davy was one whose mind, could it have been 
laid open in its far-reaching imaginations, as 
well as its accurate processes of reasoning, would 
have illustrated, perhaps better than that of 
most philosophers, the saying of Coleridge, that 
“science is a fairy tale of nature.” His genius 
was brilliant and poetic above that of most 
men who force the elements to their bidding, 
and realize the dreams of alchemy for the re- 
lief of man’s estate. But of purely scientific 
matters this book tells us little. It is chiefly 
made up of selections from the correspondence 
of Sir Humphry with various eminent men ; 
among which we find many letters from Cole- 
ridge, and a few from Scott. The former are 
most interesting and characteristic, being full 
of the schemes of literary and moral improve- 
ment, which he devised with as much rapidity 
as constitutions were struck off by the Abbé 
Siéyes. The letters from the late Lady Davy 
are more enigmatical; for, on the subject of her 
relations to her husband, the biographer has 
little to say, and various questions, which are 
suggested by her somewhat overblown epis- 
tolary style, are left unanswered. 


TRAVELS. 


Three Visits to Madagascar, by the Rev. 
William Ellis (Murray.)—These visits were 
undertaken by the author of Polynesian Re- 
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searches, in 1853, 1854, and 1856, with the 
object of endeavouring to renew the trade be- 
tween Madagascar and the Mauritius, which 
had been stopped since the unwarrantable 
aitack on Tamatave, the chief port of Mada- 
gascar, by the English and French in 1845, and 
of ascertaining the real state of the feelings of 
the people with regard to Christianity, the pro- 
fession of which had beeu prohibited to the 
Malagasy since 1835, and for which many of 
the natives had subsequently suffered persecu- 
tion and martyrdom. In the first of these 
objects, Mr. Ellis, in conjunction with Mr. 
Cameron, was successful on the payment of an 
indemnity to the queen of Madagascar of 
15,000 dollars, which the merchants of the 
Mauritius found it worth while to subscribe, 
the trade in horned beasts and rice, the chief 
exports of Madagascar, being of the greatest im- 
portance both to them and to the inhabitants of 
the Isle of Bourbon. With regard to the latter 
object, he was probably as successful as he could 
expect to be, considering the circumstances, 
When the missionaries first arrived in Mada- 
gascar, in 1818, they had been cordially wel- 
comed by the king, Radama, a monarch in 
advance of his age, who had entered into a 
treaty with the governor of Mauritius, and 
fostered the introduction of several useful 
arts. But they had been expelled for twenty 
years ; and, during that period, the influence of 
the idol-worshippers had been restored. Yet, 
notwithstanding this state of things, Mr. Ellis 
saw ground for great hope, especially in the 
fact that the young prince was baptized in 1846, 
and is now a professed Christian. The visit, 
however, of Mr. Ellis and Mr. Cameron, was one 
of friendship to the queen and people, and not 
an official religious mission; and they were 
received most kindly and hospitably by her and 
the natives on all occasions. The accounts of 
their habits, manners, and ways of life are told 
in an easy and pleasant style, and the scenes 
and inhabitants brought vividly before the eye 
by numerous illustrations, copied from photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Ellis, much to the asto- 
nishment of the natives. Among the portraits 
are those of the Prince and Princess-Royal of 
Madagascar. Madagascar has always been cele- 
brated for its botanical treasures, and Mr. Ellis 
has brought over many new varieties, the most 
prominent perhaps being the Angraecum sesqui- 
pedale and the Ouvizandra fenestrata, or lace- 
leaf plant, a sort of water-yam used by the 
natives for food, of both of which are engravings 
given, and specimens are now flourishing in 
this country. We must not forget to mention 
the “traveller's tree” Urania speciosa, which 
contains during the most arid season a large 
quantity of cool, clear, and perfectly sweet water, 
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This is obtained by striking a spear four or five 
inches deep into the thick firm end of the stalk of 
the leaf, about six inches above its junction with 
the stalk, when nearly a quart of water gushes 
out, and is caught in a vessel below. ‘Ihe men are 
well formed, stout, and active, rather above the 
middle stature—the women short and muscular ; 
the former usually good-looking, which can 
scarcely be said of the latter—the complexion of 
both is a rich warm brown. The women are 
generally clothed from the head to the ankles, 
but the men at work in the fields often wore 
only a piece of cloth round their waists; few or- 
naments except a crocodile’s tooth, or a string of 
beads tied round the middle, are worn by the 
common people. Domestic slavery is an insti- 
tution, but it does not seem to be accompanied 
with cruelty. There is an appendix in the 
Malagasy language, which seems to bear great 
affinity to the eastern Polynesian, and there is 
a paradigm of a regular verb subjoined (begin- 
ning, curiously enough, with a verb in “ mi ;” 
the mi, however, in this case is the prefix, not 
the affix), which would make an old-fashioned 
pedagogue’s eyes twinkle at the thought of how 
impossible it would be for any chubby urchin 
to repeat mampifampanolo, nampifampanolo, 
hampifampanolo, &c., which are the present, 
perfect, and future tenses of a causative verb, 
without involving an application to him of the 
schoolboy’s tree of knowledge. 

The Italian Valleys of the Pennine Alps, by 
the Rev. 8S. W. King (Murray).—A_ book with- 
out a preface (at least our copy of Mr. King’s 
volume had none) is rather a novelty now-a-days. 
The project of the travellers whose adventures 
are here narrated, was “to explore and tra- 
verse, from head to foot, all the remote and 
less frequented valleys of Piedmont, which 
descend from the steep southern face of the 
great Pennine chain, from Mont Blanc west 
to Monte Rosa east.” They were inspired 
with the accounts that they had heard of its 
romantic scenery, of the beauty of the women, 
both young and old, and the “picturesque 
Greek-like costumes peculiar to each Val,” 
Nor do they seem to have been disappointed 
when these pleasant, though possibly somewhat 
unclerical, anticipations came to be realized. 
This volume is well got up, and furnished 
with most carefully executed maps, which 
will render it an invaluable guide-book to 
future tourists in the romantic but rarely 
traversed scenes that it describes, and to which 
it will, we should think, be the means of alluring 
many future tourists) Mr. King is fond of 
antiquities as well as of the picturesque, and 
gives an interesting account of the Roman re- 
mains at Aosta (the birth-place of Anselm), 
“the ancient Augusta Pretoria. On the subject 
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of Hannibal’s route across the Alps, he pro- 
nounces in favour of the little St. Bernard Pass, 
in the neighbourhood of which, strange to say, 
elephant’s bones have been di-covered, a fact 
which may be new to our readers. The geo- 
logical, mineralogical, and zoological notices 
throughout the volume, are numerous and 
amusing, but our space restrains us from doing 
more than refer to them. Mr. King’s volume 
is one of the pleasantest, as well as one of the 
most carefully written volumes of travel we 
have lately met with. 

Miss Kavanagh’s Summer and Winter in the 
Two Sicilies, (Hurst & Blackett )—is a pleasant 
book, though as much indebted to manner as 
to matter for its pleasantness. The authoress 
spent a winter at Sorrento, made herself tho- 
roughly acquainted with the people of that 
picturesque and thoroughly Italian town, and 
enjoyed numerous excursions amidst the beau- 
tiful scenery which surrounds it, the nooks and 
corners of which are, after all, scantily described 
in guide-books. The materials thus collected 
would have been about sufficient to fill one 
volume; and this, with its special and peculiar 
knowledge of Italian character, its power of 
description, and its moderate and often just 
views of Italian institutions, would have been 
quite welcome by itself. It seems, however, 
that two volumes is the orthodox number for 
a book of travels ; and therefore Miss Kavanagh, 
who made a skurrying visit to Palermo, which 
she does not seem to have seen very thoroughly, 
and an ordinary tourist's trip to Baiz, the Sol- 
fataria, &c., has deemed it expedient to incor- 
porate her diary of these places in a second 
volume, which, though not without attraction 
to persons quite ignorant of the subject, can 
only receive condonation through the merit of 
the fresher and most original first part. But 
Miss Kavanagh has a fluent and glowing style, 
and the amount of extra, and as we think rather 
unnecessary, “copy,” is a matter which will not 
annoy readers so much as it does reviewers. 


History. 


The History of France, in 5 volumes, by 
Eyre Evans Crowe, Vol. L, (Longman & Co.)— 
Some quarter of a century ago (as we are re- 
minded in the preface to the present volume) 
Mr. Crowe wrote for Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia a compendious history of France, 
which from its brevity did not require the care- 
ful consultation of original sources of informa- 
tion. Since then it has been his constant aim 
and ambition to treat the same subject in an 
enlarged form, and from an English point of 
view. He assures us that, in the preparation of 
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the present volume, he has not left a single 
oviginal narrative or document unconsulted. 
However extraordinary such a statement may 
appear to readers who imagine all record offices 
to be conducted on the English plan, we are 
assured that the materials for French history 
have been so carefully collected, and arranged 
in such chronological order, as to render the 
truth of the above assertion perfectly credible. 
How long will it be before as much can be said 
of our own historical documents? The period 
embraced in this volume is from the accession 
of Clovis, who died in 511, to the death of 
Charles V. in 1380, a period highly interesting 
in itself, and deeply interwoven, in many of 
its principal events, with the history of our 
own country. Of the stirring transactions 
which this period embraces, Mr. Crowe’s nar- 
rative, it must be confessed, gives a somewhat 
dry and meagre account. Readers who look 
for the picturesque and graphic narrative which 
has become almost a matter of course in works 
of the present day, will find themselves disap- 
pointed by Mr. Crowe’s succinct and unem- 
bellished pages. He shines most in disquisition 
and reflection, and his style, which is more curt 
than flowing, is hardly such as to allure desul- 
tory or indolent readers. We imagine that the 
book will chiefly attract those who depend on 
it for the accuracy of its facts. It is to be 
regretted that the author has not given refer- 
ences to his authorities throughout, a point 
which he tells us he has designedly omitted, as 
the original documents, being arranged as we 
have mentioned, are accessible to every reader, 
and afford ample means of verifying the author's 
statements. But it makes all the difference in 
the world from whose authority a fact is de- 
rived, and we like in these points to form our 
opinion for ourselves. Another use of notes is, to 
inform us what modern historians have taken 
different views from the writer before us. How 
much, for instance, it adds to the interest of 
Mr. Hallam’s works, to have the opposite views 
of Lingard or Palgrave presented to us 
alongside of the text, and how much more vivid 
is our recollection of topics which are so discuss- 
ed! This advantage Mr. Crowe has neglected, 
and what the French call wn succés d’estime is 
all we can anticipate for his work. 





RELIGION. 


Historic Notes on the Books of the Old and 
New Testaments, by Samuel Sharpe (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.)—This is a second edition of Mr. 
Sharpe’s “ Notes,” and contains, in addition to 
what is promised by the title, some observations 
on the chronology of the Old Testament, and 
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sketches of the history of Egypt, Edom, Syria, 
and Assyria. There is also at the end of the 
book a chapter on the ground plan of the 
Temple. In his preface Mr. Sharpe announces 
that the Notes are neither “theological nor de- 
votional,” but “an attempt to explain, by means 
of the history, the circumstances under which 
the several books were written, and the times 
when the writers lived.” He also “avoids 
the difficult subjects of the inspiration, miracles, 
prophecies of a Messiah, and the authority now 
due to the Mosaic law since the introduction 
of Christianity.” Mr. Sharpe has written other 
books on kindred subjects, and there can be no 
question of his competency to undertake such a 
work as the present. His plan includes the 
apocryphal books. In speaking of the Epistle 
to the Romans, he says, it “may consist of the 
first eleven chapters, together with the last half 
of chapter xv., beginning at verse 8. The rest 
may be an epistle to the Ephesians.” He also 
considers what is “commonly called” the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, to be that Epistle to 
the Laodiceans to which St. Paul refers at the 
end of his letter to the Colossians. 

Priesthood and its Adjuncts (Yapp).—This 
is a letter addressed by “Catholicus” to the 
Bishop of Oxford, reprinted from a country 
newspaper. The writer having forwarded a 
previous communication to the editor on the 
subject of the “Confessional,” endeavouring to 
show that it was “one of the native branches 
of priesthood,” his letter called forth a reply, 
in which this question was asked—* Is there 
an identity, or affinity even, between Rome and 
England in respect of priesthood?” It is this 
important question that he answers in the pre- 
sent letter, citing the doctrine of the Romish 
church, and arguing from the New Testament 
against the soundness of her pretensions, as 
based upon certain memorable texts. He 
quotes the remarkable words of our own ordi- 
nation service for priests, and then asks this 
question—‘ Does the pretension of Rome ex- 
ceed this?” He answers it himself—“It is 
identical.” If this reply starts to the lips of 
others—and recent events oblige us to grave 
conclusions—it is one of momentous import. 
A remark made by the writer on the inac- 
curacy of the translators of the Bible as re- 
spects the Greek articles, illustrated from the 
passage in which the power of the keys was 
given, deserves attention. 

Government in its Relations with Education 
and Christianity in India. (Smith, Elder, & 
Co.)—is a pamphlet by the Rev. G. P. Badger, 
chaplain in the diocese of Bombay, and dedi- 
cated to Lord Stanley and the council of India. 
The writer is of opinion that the results which 
native education in, 
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India by the state, have been unsatisfactory ; 
and that, while the existing system and esta- 
blishments should be maintained, government 
should abstain from all direct or indirect 
attempts to extend them. He meets the ob- 
jection, which he admits may be justly pre- 
ferred, “ that by allowing the maintenance of the 
existing system of public instruction, he cannot 
consistently hold that it has been productive of 
unmixed evil,” by admitting, “ that some even 
general good may have resulted therefrom, and 
that individuals here and there have profited by 
it, to their own credit and advancement, and to 
the benefit of the state.” His position as an 
Indian chaplain seems to give his views so much 
authority, that we cannot refrain from quoting 
a few more words from the pamphlet :—* The 
writer has no sympathy with those who would 
urge the government of India to interfere in any 
way with the religionsof the natives, even though 
it be with the view to the introduction of Christia- 
nity. But the same principles which have dicta- 
ted the arguments used in that behalf, equally 
demand that the government should abstain 
from giving any countenance whatever to those 
religions beyond the limits of free toleration.” 
He holds that the missionary must precede the 
schoolmaster ; but that, “ with regard to mis- 
sionaries and their labours, no further pri- 
vileges than they enjoy at present can be fairly 
demanded from the government on their behalf.” 
The whole pamphlet is well worth the atten- 
tion of those who are interested in the subjects 
which it discusses—subjects of such paramount 
importance to the welfare of India. 

Christ Crucified, by J. E. Howard, (Yapp).— 
This is one of several religious tracts published 
by the same author. “The knowledge of the 
distinct personality of the Divine Being,” he 
considers, “has never been attained by man in 
his highest conceptions, and that the uncon- 
verted mind shrinks away from any clear and 
distinct recognition of such an one.” He 
notices, to condemn the proposition, that it was 
a Jewish prejudice to suppose that the death of 
Christ was an atonement, and calls it “the 
vital point in the regeneration of the soul, to 
receive in simple faith God’s testimony to the 
atoning blood of Jesus.” This little book is the 
product of a religious and educated mind, and 
will be read with the attention its momentous 
theme deserves. 


Science. 


Protection without Imprisonment for all Em- 
barrassed Debtors— Why not? (Freeman).— 
This pamphlet we declined to read on observing 
a notice “to embarrassed debtors,” begging 
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them to apply in their difficulties to Mr. Wells 
or Mr. Weston, the latter gentleman being the 
writer of the brochure. “ Divorce cases attend- 
ed, money advanced on all good securities, debts 
bought and collected!” It is to be hoped 
that, among the prominent measures of next 
session, may be a good bankruptcy bill, which 
will do away with many grievances, and amongst 
them that to which this pamphlet particularly 
refers. 

Humboldt’s Cosmos, Vol. TV., Part I., trans- 
lated under the superintendence of Major-Gen. 
Edward Sabine (Longman & Co.)—The great 
work of the modern Aristotle of external na- 
ture is approaching its completion, but its 
venerable author—now in the ninetieth year 
of his age—would seem to be loath to part with 
his favourite subject, to which numerous di- 
visions are still wanting. This fourth volume 
brings us to “the inorganic «nd organic 
domains of terrestrial nature ;” and the first in- 
stalment of it, which is all that we have before 
us, does not comprise the whole of the first of 
these divisions. The first section is devoted to 
the magnitude, figure, density, internal heat, 
and magnetic activity of the earth, of which 
subjects the last is most fully elaborated. The 
second section treats of the reaction of the in- 
terior of the earth on its exterior, by such 
agencies as earthquakes, volcanoes, thermal and 
other springs. Of Major-General Sabine’s fit- 
ness for the task that he has hitherto so ably 
accomplished, we cannot have a better proof 
than the fact, that he has been expressly 
authorized by Baron Humboldt to make further 
rectifications and enlargements in the text of 
the Cosmos itself on the subject of terrestrial 
magnetism, our knowledge of which has, during 
the last few years, so rapidly increased, and is 
so much indebted to Major-General Sabine’s 
own researches, This edition is also enriched 
with editorial notes on the “ Ellipticity of the 
Earth,” on “ Magnetic Disturbances "—which 
are shown to be greatest when spots on the 
sun are most apparent—and on the “Solar 
Diurnal Variation of the Magnetic Declination.” 
The volume is altogether a welcome contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of physical science, and 
its information appears to be brought up to the 
latest dates. The style is as clear and agreeable 
to read—a rare merit with German writers—as 
its predecessors,’ and full justice has been done 
to it in its English dress. We trust that its 
author's life—still, we believe, hale and vigo- 
rous—may Le long enough spared to gather in 
the full fruitage of his vast knowledge and wide 
observation ; and that the voice which now ad- 
dresses us may not go “ beyond the stars” till 
he has told us all he knows about them. 

Geology and Mineralogy, considered with 
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reference to Natural Theology, by Dr. Buck- 
land. A new edition, edited by Francis T. 
Buckland, 2 vols. (Routledge & Co.)—This new 
edition—the last was published twenty-one 
years ago—of the famous Bridgewater Treatise, 
has two great recommendations to the notice of 
the public ;—the one, that it contains a memoir 
of the late Dean of Westminster by his son; and 
the other, that the text has had the advantage 
of being submitted, as to the palwontological 
portion, to Professor Owen—as to the geolo- 
gical, to Professor Phillips—and as to the 
botanical, to the late Mr. Robert Brown. By 
these masters of their various sciences, the 
original fabric, we are told, “has been care- 
fully surveyed, the weaker points have been 
strengthened, and that small portion which 
recent discoveries have shown to be erroneous, 
has been expunged or modified. The actual 
argument, regarded sacred, has been left in its 
original purity, as when it received its last polish 
from the mind of Dr. Buckland.” Dr. Buck- 
land’s life appears to have been a quiet, useful, 
and very happy one, until the failure of his 
mental powers, which was caused, strange to 
say, not by disease of the brain, but by decay 
of the outer crust, to speak geologically, of that 
organ. He was blessed with a wife whose 
assistance to him in his labours was invaluable, 
and the brief record of whom by her son, is to 
us the most interesting part of the memoir. 
The genial enthusiasm which Dr. Buckland 
displayed for his favourite pursuit, the interest 
he excited among his pupils, and the passage of 
his science from its bad repute, as a branch of 
knowledge hostile to Revelation, to the calm 
and assured position it now enjoys, are particu- 
lars hardly less interesting. A list of the 
appointments and literary titles of Dr. Buck- 
land, and a list of his publications, are pre- 
fixed to the first volume. The former 
amount to siaty-two, and the latter to eighty- 
two, exclusive of forty-six papers read before 
the Ashmolean Society at Oxford. The volumes 
are well printed, contain several additional 
engravings, and although much that they con- 
tain has now melted into the category of things 
not uncommonly known, will be found pleasant 
and attractive reading, as every thing is which 
brings us into contact with a fresh, vigorous, 
and original mind. 

Fever in Agricultural Districts ; by Henry 
W. Acland, M.D., F.R.S. (J. H. Parker.)— 
This is the Report of the Regius Professor of 
Medicine in the University of Oxford, on the 
eases of fever that had occurred in Great Hor- 
wood, Buckinghamshire, in July 1858. Dr. Ac- 
land was requested by the Board of Guardians 
to inspect this parish, in which fever had been 
endemic since the preceding Michaelmas; one 
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person in six having suffered from its attacks, 
while of those attacked one out of every seven 
died. Though his report is contained in a few 
pages, and has direct reference to a particular 
locality, it is full of valuable information on the 
general treatment and character of fevers, their 
causes, treatment, and means of prevention. 
Great Horwood is wholly agricultural, but some 
females are employed in lace-making. We men- 
tion this fact because of the striking fall in 
their earnings: formerly, a girl of sixteen 
could obtain from this work sixteen shillings 
weekly—now, by close industry, twopence 
to fivepence a-day! The causes of fever gene- 
rally are stated to be “destitution, mental de- 
pression, putrescent organic remains, over- 
crowding, deficient ventilation, and contagion.” 
In reference to the local character of the fever 
on which he was requested to report, Dr. Acland 
makes the following observations, too important 
not to be transcribed,—“ The disease which has 
occurred in Horwood, would have been called 
some years since ‘common continued fever, 
running into typhus ;’ it is now designated 
by the more distinctive name, ‘typhoid.’ 
This is not an occasion to discuss the merits or 
the nature of the implied difference ; it is suf- 
ficient for me to state, that in well-marked 
cases, ‘typhoid fever’ is more fatal than ty- 
pbus. The name, unhappily, leads non-medical 
persons to suppose it to be otherwise ; and the 
distinction is specially here mentioned to guard 
against the error.” 

A remarkable circumstance is noted with 
respect to the fatal cases. The mortality was 
rather less among the parish patients than 
among those who were in somewhat better cir- 
cumstances. The first case appeared in one of 
the best houses in the place; and popular 
opinion traced its origin to Buckingham. But 
listen to what Dr. Acland says, after enume- 
rating other cases :—* The causes of disease that 
are common to all these houses after the first, 
are offensive exhalations of some kind adjoin- 
ing the houses, coupled with deficient ventila- 
tion in all the rooms, and more particularly in 
the bed-rooms.” What does he select as the 
two simplest modes of origin of fever? Infec- 
tion from a person already ill, and poisoning 
through malarious exhalations from the soil. 
What a lesson is read to landlords by these 
remarks, made to Dr. Acland by “one admi- 
rable woman,” as he calls her! “ We can do no 
more than keep clean that which we have. 
We cannot get our landlord to give us more air, 
or make the windows we have to open. ‘ Wo- 
men,’ he said, ‘are best shut up.’” 

Passing over the immediate remedies pro- 
posed for the local plague, Dr. Acland recom- 
mends as secondary measures for eheeking the 
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disease—and his remarks have a wide signifi- 
cance—the removal of the sewage—a cleanly 
manner of keeping it till it can be removed— 
and a dwelling which will be healthy for the 
labourer, if kept with care. To secure this last 
desideratum, he says—“ It is of the utmost con- 
sequence that in every district there should 
exist a good cottage, built at the cheapest rate, 
to serve as a model to small capitalists and 
tradesmen, who are willing to invest in this kind 
of property, and as a pattern to the labourers 
of the kind of cottage they ought to have.” 
He adds some most useful suggestions for the 
construction of such dwellings, his object being 
“to aid small capitalists and builders in the 
way of making the cottages which they build 
as free from fault as possible, and, at the same 
time, of making them serve as investments as 
well (if this word may be used) as they do 
now.” A few words in conclusion well deserve 
quotation—* It is not consistent with observed 
facts here or elsewhere té conclude, that fever 
necessarily accompanies foul drains, or even over- 
crowded, unclean, and unventilated dwellings ; 
but for the practical purpose of caution, and 
for the inculcation of a just dread of these con- 
ditions, it is equally cogent if we are obliged to 
believe that fever may originate at any time 
in such circumstances ; that they are exceed- 
ingly favourable to its development ; that, 
where fever has once entered, its ravages may 
continue for many months ; and, which is most 
alarming, that, when it has entered a district, 
the danger is no longer confined to the unclean 
and the careless.” 


Nove .s. 


The title of My Lady; a Tale of Modern Life. 
2 vols. (Smith, Elder, & Co.)—is good ; and thac, 
like a sweet voice in a woman, is an excellent 
thing. But we may have too much even of 
the latter; and “My Lady” is so plentifully 
sprinkled over the dialogue as to become a sort 
of catchword. Even her very young children 
use this appellation towards their mother. The 
story is simple enough :—Lady Umphraville is 
the wife of a Sussex baronet, who deserts her at 
the very outset of the history for another man’s 
wife, with whom he goes abroad. My Lady 
continues to reside at home with her family 
during his absence, living in constant dread of 
his return, an event which closes the first volume. 
Sir Philip Umphraville comes back to Heath- 
cote in a mood to make light of his transgres- 
sion, and with the expectation that My Lady 
will forget and forgive, and live with him again 
as if nothing had happened. My Lady, however, 
being made of different stuff, departs the next 
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day with her two daughters, while the sons 
remain with their father. She establishes her- 
self six miles off, and is frequently visited by 
her sons, who live with their father in a state 
of armed neutrality. Sir Philip finds his home 
desolate, and persuaded that his wife has tried 
to render him contemptible in the eyes of the 
whole country, employs a solicitor to put the al- 
ternative to My Lady of returning to Heathcote, 
or submitting to a suit for the restitution of con- 
jugal rights. The interview is interrupted bya 
message, summoning My Lady to London to at- 
tend upon her eldest son Hugh, who has been 
wounded in a duel with Herbert Wentworth, 
the brother of the lady with whom Sir Philip 
eloped. My Lady comes to London, and is 
struck down with fever; Sir Philip refuses to 
believe in her danger when sent for to her 
death-bed, and she dies surrounded by her 
children, but without her husband. Two love 
plots are intermingled with the general story: 
Hugh surrenders his heart to Susan Mitford, a 
young lady who visits at Heathcote during Sir 
Philip’s absence, in the charge of a solemn, 
tedious, and over-intellectuallized chapéron, 
who, “as a matter of duty,” discloses to Susan 
the disagreeable fact of insanity having existed 
in her family, and earnestly inculcates the pro- 
priety of self-sacrifice and a single life. Susan, 
with the support of her lover and the encourage- 
ment of My Lady, decidedly refuses, but is 
ultimately worked upon to break off the en- 
gagement. A temporary estrangement ensues, 
but all comes right at last, and Susan nurses 
her lover through the consequences of his duel 
with entire devotedness. 

The second affair is not so fortunate. Evelyn, 
the eldest daughter, falls in love with a gentleman 
who proves to be Mr. Wentworth, and as he 
knows the impossibility of any introduction to 
My Lady, she consents that theirattachmentshall 
remain a secret from her mother. For this im- 
prudence she suffers great distress, and My Lady 
dies without knowing her trouble, but with a 
vague suspicion that there was something amiss. 
Evelyn is however forgiven, and receives her 
mother’s dying blessing, on the understanding 
with herself that she will become worthy of it, 
by renouncing all thoughts of her lover. 
Wentworth, who turns out a puppy and a 
humbug, marries some one else, and it is hmted 
that Evelyn too will, in time, find consolation in 
another quarter. 

Other characters in the story are touched in 
withaskilful hand ; one of the very best is Minnie, 
the rector’s niece, who, having angled unsuccess- 
fully for Hugh, becomes a marplot and a 
mischief-maker. The impetuous Hugh is well 
drawn ; Miss Latimer’s character is effectively 
sustained ; and an agent of My Lady's, John 
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Anthony Foster, a Northumbrian gentleman, 
might have played a more prominent part to ad- 
vantage. Rothes, the sensible and reliable son, 
reminds us of the “ big boy ” in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
“ Athelings.” My Lady, however, is the best 
character of all; her indignation at her hus- 
band’s offence, and the lady-like determination 
with which she carries out her purpose of separa- 
tion, the true womanly nature, the calm self- 
possession, which rarely deserts her in the most 
trying scenes, and, above all, the circum- 
stances of her death, which some readers 
will find unusually touching, are admirably 
portrayed, and show a degree of power not often 
met with in first attempts, as we presume this 
to be. 

Evelyn is a somewhat faint sketch in the 
first volume, but rouses much more attention 
afterwards ; Susan, on the contrary, appears to 
the greatest advantage earlier in the tale, and 
the scene where she announces the insanity in her 
family to My Lady and Hugh is one of the best 
in the book. The return home of Sir Philip is 
described with great dramatic effect, and the 
quiet contempt with which his character is de- 
scribed, is very telling. Minuteness of descrip- 
tion is bestowed, not on the appearance of the 
actors, but rather on their scenery, dresses, and 
decorations, and there is too much of an auc- 
tioneer’s inventory in the catalogueof My Lady’s 
eambric and lace. We do not think the book 
is from a female pen, but it is promising from 
whichever sex it comes; though the story of 
My Lady will not be despatched at a sitting, 
or keep readers up beyond their usual bed-time, 
the interest which the various characters excite, 
particularly in the first volume and close of the 
second, will be amply sufficient to insure the 
book a patient attention. We should be in- 
clined to imagine that the story, which seems 
to insist on the partiality shown by the law to 
the husband in such cases as “ My Lady’s,” was 
probably written before the new divorce bill 
came into operation. The moral, however, is 
more of a social than a legal one, and the 
absurd position in which “cracking a com- 
mandment ” may occasioually place a delinquent 
husband, has seldom been more effectively set 
forth. Young ladies, too, may take warning from 
the sad fate of the somewhat gushing Evelyn. 
Fair—and uncommonly pretty—“ objects of the 
sea-shore !”—when a young gentleman, with 
looks of “ respectful admiration,” gets that beast 
of an Actinia for you, that you have been longing 
for all the afternoon, or picks up your bracelet on 
Brighton Pier or elsewhere, and his whiskers give 
you a sleepless night—tell mamma directly; let 
him be asked to dinner, and undergo the family 
doximacia, Or you may get jilted without ever 
having been properly engaged. 


Phantastes, by George MacDonald (Smith, 
Elder, & Co.)—“* A Faerie Romance for Men 
and Women,” is not an unpleasant change from 
“social science” speeches, and agricultural show 
oratory. We have read this volume, by the 
author of Within and Without, in the spirit 
in which it is written. It purports to be the 
adventures of a pilgrim in the unknown, unex- 
plored land of Faery, and appears, in addition 
to its romantic adventures, to convey subtle 
allegory or sober moral in every line ; but for 
these hidden pearls we have not searched very 
deeply, finding the obvious beauties of the book 
sufficient to engage us. Fresh from this fasci- 
nating romance, with its lavish wonders, its mar- 
vellous adventures, and its atmosphere of misty 
splendour, some luxuriance of language might 
be excusable. When a rate-paying, card-leaving 
mortal passes from this life and earth to the 
realm of good and bad fairies—of spirits and 
demons—of enchanted forests and lakes, hills, 
and vales, and mossy dells—sojourns in the 
dazzling palace of the Queen of Fairyland— 
evokes to life by his song the marble lady from 
her alabaster tomb—is befooled by the maiden 
of the alder-tree—makes subterraneous excur- 
sions among evil-disposed gnomes—vanquishes 
giants, and witnesses such wondrous transfor- 
mations, disappearances, and ceremonials, as 
never before fell to the lot of the owner of a 
terrestrial castle and earthly rent roll to behold 
—he requires a dash of cold water to bring him 
back to real life. Mr. MacDonald's fancy 
plays like a fountain, his colouring is gorgeous 
asarainbow. He is a master of musical lan- 
guage, and the melody of his sentences has 
something of the charm of song. Prose, how- 
ever, is too lowly a vehicle for such bright and 
airy imaginings, and snatches such as the 
following— 

O light of dead and of dying days! 
O Love! in thy glory go, 
In a rosy mist and a moony maze, 
O’er the pathless peaks of snow. 
But what is left for the cold grey soul, 
That moans like a wounded dove ? 
One wine is left in the broken bowl— 
’Tis—to love, and love, and love -- 
show that the author’s powers would have been 
quite equal to such a task. In one longer pas- 
sage is described a world which must be 
illuminated by “the light that never was on 
sea or shore,” and the narrative, gathered from 
a volume in its magnificent library (whose fairy 
custos must be the most fortunate being in the 
universe), is a piece of exquisite modulation. 
“Cosmo's story,” reproduced from the same 
enviable repository, is as weird-like and replete 
with creeping mystery as the heartiest ghost- 
fancier could desire—a tale to be read or told 
in the coming Christmas time, when light and 
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dark are wrestling for the victory. The latter 
part of the book, after “ Anodos” has escaped 
from the “tower in the forest,” does not lay 
such close hold on the reader; the interest 
flags, we suppose, because the reader's return 
ticket back to upper earth and discussions on 
the new Reform Bill, is about to be used. As 
we said at first, moral and allegory were put at 
the bottom of the class during the reading of 
this book ; but we must not altogether pass over 
what the author evidently has had so much at 
heart. The discomfiture of Anodos during his 
forest ride, after having smitten the giant, 
appears to be intended as a warning against 
presumption and self-confidence, and it is skil- 
fully and gracefully conveyed. Phantastes will 
be read for its story and its marvel—for its 
hidden meaning and solemn teaching; men 
and women, to whom it is addressed, will not 
be the sole audience—imaginative childhood 
will linger by the firelight, and hang over its 
pages with flushing cheeks and kindling eyes. 
Mr. MacDonald’s last word is “ farewell,” may 
we take leave to substitute aw revoir ? 

Eric; or, Little by Little, by H. W. Farrar 
(Edinburgh: A. & C. Black & Co.)—A_ hasty 
reader of this book, who has skipped the pre- 
face, will perhaps feel inclined to throw it down 
unfinished, annoyed at the painful incidents 
that are continually occurring, and displeased 
to find the handsome manly hero become in suc- 
cession a drunkard, a reprobate, and«an assaulter 
both of his best friend and his most kind mas- 
ter—and, to finish the list, little less than a 
thief: and, should he read to the end, he will 
possibly be suprised at the author's bad taste, 
who, having led him from all his erring ways, 
brings the penitent home only to die, from the 
resultsof exposure and starvation, at the early age 
of seventeen. But when he finds that all these 
painful incidents are true, and considers that 
they are narrated as a warning to schoolboys, 
to show them how, “ little by little,” moral de- 
gradation may be accomplished in the most 
promising boy, he will then be struck with 
admiration at the truthful conscientiousness of 
the writing, and the skilful delineation of the 
characters, especially those of Eric himself, of 
Mr. Rose, the true-hearted, noble schoolmaster, 
and of Eric’s friend, Russell, whose early death 
is simply and touchingly told; and he will lay 
down the book with a feeling of sorrow, that 
such able hands should not have had more agree- 
able materials to work on, and perhaps not 
without wonder, that out of them the author 
should have been able to compose a volume at 
once so noble and so good. 

Mervyn Clitheroe: by H. W. Ainsworth, 
(Routledge & Co.)—The first four parts of this 
book, which came out in the usual monthly 
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form, appeared some years since, and the work 
abruptly terminated, with a promise, however, 
that it should be completed at a future time, 
This promise the author has now redeemed, 
and, on the whole, to our satisfaction ; though 
we are disposed to consider that, in accomplish- 
ing his task, he has found his industry or 
imagination wax somewhat languid. The 
earlier portion is decidedly the best—the 
account of the boyhood of Mervyn, of the old 
Jacobite household of Mrs. Mervyn, and the 
animated descriptions of country life and man- 
ners, are all well told. It would seem that 
this book is partly autobiographical, and no 
doubt many of the characters and anecdotes, 
some of the latter of which are very good, are 
taken from the persons and events within the 
range of the author’s knowledge and experience. 
The story is altogether just of the kind to seize 
the fancy of a healthy-minded boy, who would 
accept the occasional improbabilities of the 
plot as part of the charm of the romance— 
being full of adventures end escapes and scenes 
of country life, while Mr. Ainsworth’s favou- 
rite gipsies play a prominent part. Mr. Ains- 
worth’s equally favourite supernatural phe- 
nomena (though in the present case spurious, 
and easily detected by the hero) are also not 
wanting. The illustrations by Mr. H. K. 
Browne, are good and spirited—and there is no 
portrait of the author. 

Trust and Trial, translated from the Danish 
by Mary Howitt, (Hurst & Blackett)—is a 
delightful story—at least we are sure ladies 
will think so—of Norwegian peasant life, 
recording the loves and trials of Thorbjorn and 
Synnoré, and the triumph of the former, in 
not only obtaining the hand of the maiden, but 
also in achieving the victory over his own 
nature. The great charm of the book is its 
extreme simplicity. Its style is quite idyllic, 
and the way in which the trees of the forest 
commune with one another, and the remarks 
are taken up by animated nature generally, are 
in the true national spirit of Norwegian poetry. 
Trust and Trial is somethiug quite out of the 
common way, and the only thing we desiderate 
in the book is the name of the author ; whom, 
for some reason or other which does not sufli- 
ciently appear, Miss Howitt has not thought 
worthy of sharing the translator’s honours. 

Sylvan Holt’s Daughter, by Holme Lee, 
3 vols. (Smith & Elder)—is a novel which would 
probably make the reputation of a beginner; 
but “Holme Lee” has raised so high a stan- 
dard for her works, that she must not be sur- 
prised at being occasionaliy judged with some 
rigour. The conception of the story has a good 
deal of originality, and the characters avoid 
common-place types without being unnatural 
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or improbable. The heroine herself is charm- 
ing, and her vigour of morale and physique is 
refreshing in an age which produces (in novels) 
so many namby-pamby characters, whose colours 
fade from the mind as soon as the book is 
closed. Though the writing is good and close, 
and there is nothing that is slovenly or abso- 
lutely dull, we cannot help thinking that less 
pains have been taken than on former occasions. 


Our Crisis. (Thacker & Co., Calcutta.)—This 
little book contains a plain and brief account 
of the events which occurred at Patna between 
the 20th of May and the 11th of August, 1857. 
It is drawn up by Mr. Taylor, who was then 
commissioner of Patna, from a daily journal 
kept by him at the time. His house was the 
general rendezvous during that period of peril 
and anxiety, and he himself appears to have 
acted with considerable energy and judgment, 
particularly in the detention of the Moulvies, or 
leaders of the Wahabees, of which Mahomedan 
sect he gives some interesting particulars. After 
the crisis had passed, and Mr. Taylor was 
receiving the congratulations of his friends at 
the success that had crowned bis exertions, 
Patna with its 400,000 souls—of whom about 
one-fourth were Mahomedans—being safe, he 
was, to his astonishment, dismissed from the 
commissionership. He says, “the appointment, 
by a singular coincidence, was made over for a 
time to the officer who had suggested the aban- 
donment of Patna on the first real alarm 
in May; and a few days afterwards my per- 
manent successor, Mr. Samuells, arrived, bring- 
ing with him a counsellor, coadjutor, and 
assistant, Ameer Ali, a Mahomedan lawyer.” 

Will there be a War between France and 
England? (James Blackwood.)---This pamphlet 
is from a Prussian, who does not believe that 
Cherbourg, and “the extraordinary activity in 
the naval department of France, mean nothing 
but the cautious doctrine, si vis pacem, para 
bellum.” He quotes the Révue de Deux Mondes 
to the effect, that “Cherbourg means the do- 
minion of the seas ;” and he tells us that “the 
spirit of Napoleonic France is hostile to Eng- 
land.” He cites the writer of Awrons-nous 
la Guerre avec T Angleterre, who says, “any 
affection between France and England is im- 
possible: Napoleon III. may be the ally, but 
never the friend of the English government ;” 
and adds, “there is some truth in this state- 
ment.” Whatever opinion may be entertained 


The descriptions of nature are longer and some- 
times too much elaborated ; and the characters, 
though, as we have said, not without merit, 
fail—with the exception of Margaret herself— 
to excite much interest. Judged by other 
works of Holme Lee, Sylvan Holt’s Daughter is 
somewhat below the mark; judged by the 
calibre of novels in general, it is one in which 
there is much to interest and to please, 


as to the correctness of his views, the Prussian 
pamphleteer can express them in language which 
does not betray his foreign extraction. 





Sixty Years Gleanings from Lifes Harvest ; 
a Genuine Autobiography, by John Brown, 
Proprietor of the University Billiard-Rooms, 
Cambridge, (Palmer, Cambridge ; and Willis 
& Sotheran)—is one of the most entertaining 
books we ever read. The author seems to have 
pursued nearly as many trades as schoolboys 
count on their buttons—“ soldier, sailor, tinker, 
tailor, gentleman, apothecary, ploughboy—all 
but thief.” The honest and kindly-looking old 
gentleman, with his shrewd eye and silver hair, 
who appears in the frontispiece to this history, 
seated in a suug and handsome library, began 
life as the son of a thriving butcher, but was 
thrown to the bottom of the social scale, and 
“compelled to drive the beasts that once he 
sold,” by the deaths of his parents and ruin of 
his family. After this, he was in succession a 
shoemaker’s apprentice, a private soldier, a 
strolling actor, a private sailor, then knocked 
about the world again on shore in various capa- 
cities, then adopted his present occupation in 
which he seems to have thriven, so as to become 
a town-councillor of Cambridge, and we believe 
to enjoy a creditable and well-deserved reputa- 
tion. The book abounds with unaffectedly 
graphic sketches of all sorts of people ; and from 
what we have said it may be inferred that the 
classes that the author has mixed with are 
numerous enough. John Brown is a thorough 
type of a certain sort of Englishman, of a genus 
which we hope will not become extinct. He is 
the reality of the character of which the hon- 
ester of the two personages described in Mr. 
Charles Reade’s “ Cream” is a more or less suc- 
cessful adumbration. He has given us a healthy 
and amtsing volume, and one which we are 
sure our readers will thank us for recommending 
to them. 
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We think it probable that many persons will 
lay down these two volumes with the feeling 
that they would rather have had them written 
by a worse man. It is not the disturbing in- 
fluence of Mr. Carlyle’s diction which consti- 
tutes the gravest objection to his work, though 
that is sufficient to destroy one-third of its 
utility for all but the professional student. A 
more serious defect arises from the unhappy 
circumstance, that Mr. Carlyle is out of har- 
mony with his own age. He has no faith in 
system: and a high civilisation is made up 
of system. He feels towards the whole con- 
gregation of modern ideas, much as the British 
peasant thirty years ago felt towards agricultu- 
ral machinery. It was, he thought, taking the 
bread out of men’s mouths. Similarly, in Mr. 
Carlyle’s estimation, do modern political insti- 
tutions take the bread out of the mouths of 
heroes. It is the old story of confounding 
causes with effecis. The cause of husbandry 
is the cultivation of the earth; one of its 
effects is to find employment for the husband- 
man. The cause of government is the civilisa- 
tion of mankind ; one of its effects is to produce 
heroes. But, in either case, to sacrifice the first 
to the second is only another shape of the 
multiform fallacy of protection; and, if we 
strip Mr. Carlyle’s theory of the pompous robes 
in which he disguises its true nature both 
from himself and others, it will resolve itself 
into the simple claim of “ protection for heroes.” 
The value of heroes is to be artificially kept 
up, by rigidly excluding all forms of govern- 
ment inimical to the development of personal 
supremacy. Holding these views then, Mr. 
Carlyle is, we repeat, out of harmony with 
the present age. We have taught ourselves to 
believe that one test of national greatness is, 
the ability of the nation to dispense with the 
services of exceptional characters. It is good 
to have a Hercules; but it is still better not 
to have the Hydra. The general truth, of 
which the above is a particular instance, is 
only, after all, the common one, that we may 
pay too dear for our whistle. And the ques- 
tion which almost any sensible man will ask 
himself on considering some of Mr. Carlyle’s 


paragons is this: were their heroic qualities 
really sufficient to redeem their numerous bru- 
tal ones? Mr. Carlyle himself, however, from 
a conviction that such questions would tend to 
the depreciation of heroism, resolutely sets to 
work to supersede them ; and the consequence 
is, that alongside of, and interspersed with, those 
elements of the Prussian government which 
were really good, we find others of an opposite 
character coloured so as to resemble them; and 
the whole woven into a picture exceedingly 
deceptive to the popular understanding. 

After a very brief outline of the contents of 
these two volumes, we shall proceed to illus- 
trate our meaning at greater length. 

It may not generally be known to our readers, 
that Prussia proper was one of the last strong- 
holds of heathenism in Europe ; and that, down 
to its final subjugation by the knights of the Teu- 
tonic order towards the close of the thirteenth 
century, it remained practically without the 
pale of Christendom. We had rather not be 
particular about dates for fear of being ranked 
with “ Dryasdust ;” so we will say vaguely, 
that about the year 1280 a.p., the Teutonic 
order became the lords of East and West Prus- 
sia. This state of things continued for nearly 
200 years. But, early in the fifteenth century, 
the population of these regions became dissatis- 
fied with their rulers, and sought the protection 
of Poland. Long and sanguinary wars were 
the result, till at length, in the year 1466, 
Prussia was rent in twain: the western half 
becoming a portion of the Polish kingdom: the 
eastern half remaining the property of the 
Teutonic knights, as a fief of that monarchy. 
This humiliation, however, was submitted to 
with a very ill grace by the vanquished, who 
were perpetually endeavouring to shake off the 
obligation of homage to their Polish superiors. 
At length, in the year 1511, Albert, Duke of 
Brandenburg, was elected Grand Master of 
the order, on the express understanding that 
he was to refuse homage to Poland. This, as 
it appears, he was most perfectly willing to do ; 
but found that the strength of the order was 
by no means sufficient to sustain them in an 
attitude of resistance, About the same time, 
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becoming affected by the doctrines of the Refor- 
mation, and inclined to disbelieve in the expe- 
diency of religious orders in general, he found 
the easiest way out of his difficulties was to 
resign his grand-mastership, and to accept the 
dukedom of Prussia, as a secular duchy, in lieu 
of it. This transaction took place in the year 
1525. From 1525 to 1657, Prussia continued 
under the same régime—a secular duchy and a 
fief of Poland. But, in the last-mentioned 
year, the reigning duke, who had arrived at 
the dignity of an elector, contrived, by judi- 
ciously ratting from the Swedes to the Poles at 
a critical moment, to extort his independence 
from the latter power; and so another step 
upwards was gained by the house of Branden- 
burg. In the year 1701, Frederick ITI., second 
inlependent Duke of Prussia, received the title 
of king from Leopold I., Emperor of Ger- 
many ; and so the destiny of the Hohenzollerns 
was finaliy worked out. 

These are the events which form the bowels 
of Mr. Carlyle’s first volume. The head and 
the tail relate more immediately to Frederick 
the Great. The first book is devoted to his 
birth and parentage—the second and third em- 
brace the subject-matter we have mentioned, 
and follow up the lineage of the Prussian 
dynasty into its remotest ramifications. The 
fourth and fifth contain a portion of the life of 
Frederick William I., Frederick the Great’s 
father, extending to the year 1726, when the 
future hero was but sixteen years of age. The 
second volume is mainly filled with all those 
painful transactions, which not even Mr. Car- 
lyle’s ingenuity and eloquence can suffice to 
materially mitigate, and terminates with what 
we gladly allow to be a most powerful and 
pathetic piece of writing—the death of the 
“rugged wild bear,” the said Frederick Wil- 
liam I. 

There are few salient points of history in 
these two volumes on which we feel it neces- 
sary to join issue with Mr, Carlyle. We see, 
indeed, that he gives the same erroneous de- 
scription of the treaty of Utrecht which is to 
be found in so many writers upon that period, 
although his very way of putting the case con- 
tains the antidote to his misrepresentation. 

The English, always a wonderful nation, fought 
and subsidied from side to side of Europe for this 
Spanish-Succession business; fought ten years, such 
fighting as they never did before or since, under “ John 
Duke of Marlborough,” who, as is well known, “ beat 
the French thorough and thorough.” French entirely 
beaten at last, not without heroic difficulty and as noble 
talent as was ever shown in diplomacy and war, are 
ready to do your will in all things; in this of giving 
up Spain, among others:—whereupon the English 
turn round, with a sudden new thought, “ No, we will 
not have our will done; it shall be the other way, the 
way it was,—now that we bethink ourselves, after all 


this fighting for our will!” And make Peace on 
those terms, as if no War had been: and accuse the 
great Marlborough of many things, of theft for one. 
A wonderful People; and in their Continental Politics 
(which indeed consist chiefly of Subsidies) thrice 
wonderful. So the Treaty of Utrecht is transacting 
itself; which that of Rastadt, on the part of Kaiser 
and Empire, unable to get on without Subsidies, will 
have to follow: and after such quantities of powder 
burnt, and courageous lives wasted, general As-you- 
were is the result arrived at. 

Kaiser Karl shrieked mere amazement and indig- 
nation, when the English tired of fighting for him and 
it. When the English said to their great Marlborough: 
“Enough, you sorry Marlborough! You have beaten 
Lonis XIV. to the suppleness of washleather, at our 
bidding ; that is true, and that may have had its diffi- 
culties: but, after all, we prefer to have the thing 
precisely as it would have been without any fighting. 
You, therefore, what is the good of you? Youarea 
—person whom we fling out like sweepings, now that 
our eyesight returns, and accuse of common stealing. 
Go and be —!” 

Nothing ever had so disgusted and astonished 
Kaiser Karl as this treatment,—not of Marlborough, 
whom he regarded only as he would have done a pair 
of military boots or a holster-pistol of superior excel- 
lence, for the uses that were in him,—but of the 
Kaiser Karl his own sublime self, the heart and focus 
of Political Nature; left in this manner, now when the 
sordid English and Dutch declined spending blood and 
money for him further. ‘“ Ungrateful, sordid, incon- 
ceivable souls,” answered Karl, “ was there ever, since 
the early Christian times, such a martyr as you now 
have made of me!” So answered Karl, in diplomatic 
groans and shrieks, to allends of Europe. But the sulky 
English and Allies, thoroughly tired of paying and 
bleeding, did not heed him; made their Peace of 
Utrecht with Louis XIV., who was now beaten supple; 
and Karl, after a year of indignant protests, and futile 
attempts to fight Louis on his own score, was obliged 
to do the like. He has lost the Spanish crown; but 
still holds by the shadow of it; will not quit that, if 
he can help it. He hunts much, digests well; is a 
sublime Kaiser though internally rather poor, carrying 
his head high; and seems to himself, on some sides of 
his life, a martyred much-enduring man. 

Now, if Mr. Carlyle really cares to look at 
history impartially, he ought to have known 
that the war of the Spanish succession was only 
incidentally undertaken to prevent the union 
of France and Spain under one head ; essen- 
tially it was undertaken to prevent the junction 
of any two first-class European powers. In 
1701, the danger of such junction appeared to 
be greater from the side of France than from 
the side of Austria ; but, in 1713, the posture 
of affairs was reversed. First of all, the Aus- 
trian candidate, the Archduke Charles, had 
become heir-apparent to the imperial crown, 
and presently, by the death of his elder brother, 
had actually become Emperor himself. ¥et he 
expected the English to continue to prefer his 
claims to those of the Dake of Anjou, who was 
still one step removed from the throne of France ; 
and was, at the same time, willing to formally re- 
nounce his pretensions to the French succession. 
Had the English continued the war in earnest 
after the death of the Emperor Joseph in 1711, 
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they would have been fighting to accomplish 
the very object which they had so long been 
fighting to prevent. Mr. Carlyle can appre- 
ciate the absurdity of the new emperor’s indig- 
nation. If he would only look an inch further, 
he would surely see the equal absurdity of pro- 
tracting the war to appease it. 

We have only one other point to notice in 
this part of our review ; and that is, the way 
in which Mr. Carlyle speaks of English public 
opinion on the character of Frederick the 


Great. 

To Englishmen, the sources of knowledge or con- 
viction about Friedrich, I have observed, are mainly 
these two. First, for his Public Character: it was an 
ill-important fact, not to it, but to this country in re- 
gard to it, that George IL, seeing good to plunge 
head foremost into German Politics, and to take Maria 
Theresa's side in the Austrian-Succession War of 1740- 
48,—needed to begin by assuring his Parliament and 
newspapers, profoundly dark on the matter, that 
Friedrich was a robber andwillain for taking the other 
side. Which assurance, resting on what basis we 
shall see by and by, George’s Parliament and news- 
papers cheerfully accepted, nothing doubting. And 
they have re-echoed and reverberated it, they and the 
reat of us, ever since, to all lengths, down to the pre- 
sent day; as a fact quite agreed upon, and the preli- 
minary item in Friedrich’s character. Robber and 
villain to begin with; that was one settled point. 

Afterwards when George and Friedrich came to be 
allies, and the grand fightings of the Seven-Years War 
took place, George’s Parliament and newspapers 
settled a second point, in regard to Friedrich: “ One 
of the greatest soldiers ever born.” This second item 
the British writer fully admits ever since: but he still 
adds to it the quality of robber, in a loose way ;—and 
images to himself a royal Dick Turpin, of the kind 
known in Review-Articles, and Disquisitions on Pro- 
gress of the Species, and labels it Frederick; very 
anxious to collect new babblement for lying Anecdotes, 
false Criticisms, hungry French Memoirs, which will 
confirm him in that impossible idea. Had such proved, 
on survey, to be the character of Friedrich, there is one 
British writer whose curiosity concerning him wonld 
pretty soon have died away; nor could any amount of 
unwise desire to satisfy that feeling in fellow-creatures 
less seriously disposed have sustained him alive, in 
those baleful Historic Acherons and Stygian Fens, 
where he has had to dig and to fish so long, far away 
from the upper light!—Let me request all readers to 
blow that sorry chaff entirely out of their minds ; and 
to believe nothing on the subject except what they get 
some evidence for. 

Now, we cannot help suspecting that Mr- 
Carlyle’s zeal has, in this instance, completely 
outrun his judgment, and led him to tilt at a 
phantom. We believe it would be found out, 
that of all the Englishmen who know any thing 
whatever about the life and times of Frederick 
the Great, the large majority have derived 
their information from a work which is too in- 
significant for Mr. Carlyle to notice, but is yet 
the only accessible English biography that has 
been written. We mean the work begun 
by Dr. Johnson, who only goes as far as Fre- 
derick’s first Silesian war, and continued by 


a warm admirer of their sovereign. Now, al- 
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though the old doctor has discharged no small 
amount of invective at a prince whom he hated 
for his supposed infidelity ; yet the remaining 
three-fourths of the volume are written in a 
strain of the highest eulogy, and wholly obli- 
terate the impression conveyed by the first 
few chapters. We will undertake to say, that 
any average educated Englishman no more re- 
gards Frederick in the light of a robber and a 
villain than Mr. Carlyle himself does. As to 
his conduct in regard to Silesia and Poland, 
we don’t consider it worse than that of Wil- 
liam III. in the Partition treaty ; and are 
generally ready to admit that public transac- 
tions of this magnitude are to be judged by a 
different code of morality from that which re- 
gulates private life. We must, however, in 
passing, protest against the kind of arguments 
which Mr. Carlyle seems half-inclined to 
adopt in justification of Frederick’s behaviour, 
which are wholly subversive of the salutary 
rule of prescriptive right. He seems to imply 
that, in accepting a slice of the Polish king- 
dom, Frederick was merely taking what was 
his own, because it had, three hundred years 
before, formed part of the dominions of the 
Teutonic order. Of a somewhat similar cha- 
racter are the remarks which he lets fall on 
the subject of Silesia—remarks which, we 
need not say, are as thoroughly at variance 
with international law as with the stability of 
private property. But we must reserve the 
discussion of this question till the appearance 
of the two next volumes. 

Having now enabled our readers to take a 
bird’s-eye view of the subject-matter of these 
volumes, we shall proceed, as honestly as we 
can, to probe to the bottom some of those ex- 
pressions of opinion to which we alluded in 
our opening remarks, and which we cannot 
help believing to be charged with the most 
mischievous consequences. And, first of all, 
of the century in which Frederick lived and 
worked :— 


One of the grand difficulties in a History of Fried- 
rich is, all along, this same, That he lived in a Cen- 
tury which has no History, and can have little or none. 
A Century so opulent in accumulated falsities,—sad 
opulence descending on it by inheritance, always at 
compound interest, and always largely increased by 
fresh acquirement on such immensity of standing 
capital ;—opulent in that bad way as never Century 
before was! Which had no longer the consciousness 
of being false, so false had it grown ; and was so steeped 
in falsity, and impregnated with it to the very bone, 
that—in fact the measure of the thing was full, and a 
French Reyolution had to end it. To maintain much 
veracity in such an element, especially for a king, was 
no doubt doubly remarkable. But now, how extricate 
the man from his Century ? How show the man, who 
is a Reality worthy of being seen, and yet keep his 
Century, as a Hypocrisy worthy of being hidden and 
forgotten, in the due abeyance ? 
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To resuscitate the Eighteenth Century, or call into 
men’s view, beyond what is necessary, the poor and 
sordid personages and transactiobns of an epoch so 
related to us, can be no purpose of mine on this occa- 
sion. The Eighteenth Century, it is well known, does 
not figure to me as a lovely one; needing to be kept 
in mind, or spoken of unnecessarily. To me the 
Eighteenth Century has nothing grand in it, except 
that grand universal Suicide, named French Revolu- 
tion, by which it terminated its otherwise most worth- 
less existence with at least one worthy act ;—setting 
fire to its old home and self; and going up in flames 
and voleanic explosions, in a truly memorable and im- 
portant manner, A very fit termination, as I thank- 
fully feel, for such a Century. Century spendthrift, 
fraudulent-bankrupt; gone at length utterly insolvent, 
without real money of performance in his pocket, and 
the shops declining to take hypocrisies and speciosities 
any farther :—what could the poor Century do, but at 
length admit, “ Well, it isso. Iam a swindler-cen- 
tury, and have long been; having learned the trick of 
it from my father and grandfather; knowing hardly 
any trade but that in false bills, which I thought fool- 
ishly might last for ever, and still bring at least beef 
and pudding to the favoured of mankind. And be- 
hold it ends; and I am a detected swindler, and have 
nothing even to eat. What remains but that I blow 
my brains out, and do at length one true action?” 
Which the poor Century did; many thanks to it, in 
the circumstances. 

There is an old saying, not without some 
degree of wisdom, that “happy is the people 
which has no history ;” and certainly the life 
of the English nation, during the eighteenth 
century, must, in the generally received.use of 
the word, have been a happier one than during 
any of the three which preceded it, when the 
country was torn to pieces by civil and religious 
strife. Hardly had the people begun to recover 
from the devastating wars of the Roses, than 
families were again rent asunder by the shock 
of the Reformation. And scarcely had some sort 
of order and tranquillity begun to emerge from 
that social and religious chaos, than discord 
was kindled afresh by the collision between 
progress and prerogative. Throughout this 
long and stormy period, the English people had 
conducted themselves nobly; and now, with 
the national character formed, and the national 
liberties both religious and political secured, 
they were about to reap their reward in a 
hundred years of tranquillity. It is quite true, 
therefore, that this century was, in England at 
least, marked by none of those grand moral or 
political agitations which demand heroes and 
martyrs to control them, 


—‘ et numerum divorum altaribus addunt ;” 


and that to one who regards the existence of 
such movements as the only excellence of hu- 
manity, the eighteenth century may appear to 
have been apathetic and lethargic. Most erro- 
neously in our opinion, For surely that such tur- 
bulence, however provocative of great qualities, 
is the final cause of national life, is a conclusion 
very difficult to stomach. Nor can we readily 


believe that a Luther or a Hampden would 
have laboured as they did, unsustained by faith 
in some further end to be achieved by their ex- 
ertions. Yet, when that end is achieved, we see 
no more Luthers and Hampdens; and then, ac- 
cording to Mr. Carlyle, the world passes through 
an era which is sordid, swindling, and bankrupt. 
As reasonably might we object to sleep, because 
it cheats man of his cares, and delivers him for 
awhile from the hard battle of life. Yet, dur- 
ing sleep, he is invisibly gaining fresh strength, 
which will enable him to renew the struggle. 
As it seems to us, then, still confining our gaze 
to England alone, Mr. Carlyle entirely over- 
looks the enormous social and scientific progress 
of the eighteenth century; a progress so mar- 
vellous as to have entirely changed the face of 
the country, and the manners of three-fourths 
of the population. Between the north country 
gentlemen who turned out with Lord Der- 
wentwater in 1715, and their ancestors, who, 
a hundred and seventy years before, came 
flocking to the Pilgrimage of Grace, there was 
really no substantial difference. Their ideas, 
their mode of life, their relations to all around 
them, the very country which they gazed upon, 
and even the very dress which they wore, had 
changed but little. Could Robert Aske have 
suddenly returned to life, he and Sir Johu 
Forster would have no difficulty in under- 
standing each other. But the England of 
high-roads and canals, of coaches and car- 
riages, which had abjured the practice of 
wearing arms and of travelling upon horse- 
back, which had substituted a standing army 
for regiments of grooms and gamekeepers, 
which had already a popular press, and which 
talked about Franklin and Herschel ; would 
have seemed stranger to a gentleman of our 
Augustan age than it would have done to an 
ancient Roman. Of course, if Mr. Carlyle is 
prepared to {deny that this transformation was 
for gool—cadit questio. There are, no doubt, 
certain virtues in savage life which civilisation 
destroys ; and people have been found to main- 
tain that the latter gives us no equivalent. 
But when the question is reduced thus far, it 
may be fairly said to have been argued out ; 
and that its decision must be left to the judi- 
cial common-sense of the majority. 

The first mistake, therefore, which we have 
to record against Mr. Carlyle is, that he allows 
all that silent but rapid amelioration which 
went on throughout the eighteenth century to 
go for nothing. That loving the glory, and 
knowing the utility, of the snows and hurri- 
canes of winter, he looks with contempt on the 
noiseless operations of nature which succeed ; 
on the loosening of the moist rich soil, and the 
unseen but universal quickening of vegetation. 
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We have hitherto spoken of this country alone. 
But surely the same forces were in action both 
in France and Germany. They had produced 
less external change than they had in this 
country ; for the simple reason that there reli- 
gious and political struggles had terminated less 
favourably. The crust of society was in con- 
sequence less broken. The ploughshare of pro- 
gress had not been driven over the domain of 
feudalism. But the change was spreading up- 
wards till society was everywhere penetrated 
by a new spirit, a fact which alone rendered 
possible the universal success of the French Re- 
volution. On the continent the progress of 
government had lagged so far behind the pro- 
gress of ideas, that a separation between the 
two had become almost inevitable. But the 
human mind had not been stagnant. Nor is 
the eighteenth century one of which, in our 
opinion, France need ever be ashamed, even 
when regarded only in its relation to progress. 

In the next place we must observe that, 
although in dwelling so much upon the more 
unobtrusive merits of this maligned epoch, we 
may appear to be conceding to Mr. Carlyle 
that it was deficient in active heroism, it is by 
no means our intention to concede that much. 
Even according to the most rigid definition of 
a hero, it is difficult to refuse the title to either 
George Washington, or Warren Hastings, or 
John Howard. In Prussia, we have King 
Frederick ; while, if we relax our severity 
but a little, many other names may at once 
be brought within the pale. These three 
were regular eighteenth-century men, whose 
work was all done in the days of the old 
régime. But it is not altogether fair to ex- 
clude those whose character was formed under 
its influences, though their deeds may have ex- 
tended beyond it. The Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Nelson, and Lord Collingwood, are in- 
stances in point. And ifan “insight into the 
veracities,” an unswerving singleness of pur- 
pose and vigour of intellect, constitute a hero, 
then may we add to the number such men as 
Johnson, and Pitt, and Walter Scott. 

But we must enter our protest against this 
abuse of the eighteenth century, on more grounds 
than our ability to produce certain men whom 
Mr. Carlyle is bound to respect. What, for in- 
stance, shall we say to the devotion of the 
Jacobite party to the house of Stuart? What 
of the aforesaid Lord Derwentwater? of the 
Highland chieftains, and the body of Scotch 
and English gentry, who ventured life and 
fortune ou so desperate a stake from sheer, dis- 
interested, conscientious loyalty? Was this a 
sham? Was this hypocrisy? Did this prove 


the people, among whom such men could be 
found, to be insolvent in goodness? 


For it 
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clearly is not the truth or falsehood of a man’s 
opinions which Mr. Carlyle, more than any body 
else, identifies with the virtue or vice of his 
character. Self-sacrifice and conscientious firm- 
ness are admirable on both sides ; and their 
presence amongst us during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, should be enough by them- 
selves to rebut Carlyle’s accusations. There 
is nothing perhaps on the continent of Europe 
analogous to this spectacle in England. But 
then this was pre-eminently England’s great 
century ; the period in which she—as first 
Spain and then France had been before her, 
and as Russia has become since—became the 
menacing power of Europe, and provoked com- 
binations against her sway. 

But if we pass on to the last article of Mr. 
Carlyle’s indictment which it is our intention 
to notice, we shall find it as little applicable to 
the rest of Europe as to us. We mean that 
the eighteenth century was an age of shams. 
A sham, we suppose, may be understood as 
some public institution, practice, or idea, of 
which the utility or the truth has, to our 
knowledge, departed, such as was the man in 
brass at the Lord Mayor’s show, or the Christi- 
anity of the British legislature. Now, if we 
look back to France in the eighteenth century, 
we are perplexed to discover any especial afflu- 
ence of such mockeries. Had the popular 
hostility towards the Church really emanated 
from disbelief in its doctrines, that would 
have been a case in point ; but it is more than 
doubtful whether it really did so. M. De 
Tocqueville, no impassioned advocate, expressly 
maintains that it was solely against the aristo- 
cratic side of the ecclesiastical system that the 
rage of the people was directed. If, then, the 
doctrines of the Romish religion still retained 
their hold upon the masses of the people, the 
preachers of that religion were not members 
“of a sham.” Was, then, the aristocracy a 
sham? Tried by the same test, it was cer- 
tainly not. The aristocracy was still, not 
merely in theory but in fact, what it had ever 
been—the fighting order of the country. Such, 
as Mr. Milbank said, is a real aristocracy : not 
one much to his taste, he added, but still not a 
“sham.” It is not, however, enough for an 
aristocracy to be merely a fighting body : they 
must be a governing body as well. And, ac- 
cordingly, the co-existence of a feudal aristo- 
cracy and a bureaucratic monarchy has been 
found to lead inevitably to the degradation of 
the former. But, as long as they are an actual 
working element in the state, they cannot be 
considered a sham. To pass from the aristo- 
cracy to the monarchy. The latter was clearly 
so far from being a sham in France, that the 
French people, having twice tried, have twice 
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found they could not do without it. And, 
from the particular monarchy of 1789, the 
utility was so far from having departed, that, 
according to the author already cited, all its 
forms were revived in the empire. In fact, 
according to M. De Tocqueville, it is not 
going too far to say, paradoxical as it may 
seem, that the monarchy was the only thing 
which survived the Revolution. The aristocracy 
must have gone on dwindling whether the Re- 
volution had come or not, and probably in time 
it would actually have sunk into asham. But 
the descendants of the crusaders may be thank- 
ful that they were spared such a degradation ; 
and that, while their privileges continued, they 
maintained the superiority by which they had 
originally won them. In Spain, no doubt, and 
in part of Italy, aristocracy was at a lower 
ebb ; but in Germany and Russia there was, 
as there still continues to be, plenty of life in 
it yet. While of European religiousness in 
general, whatever we have said of France, may 
be said a fortiori. 

Of England in the eighteenth century we 
know many things that were wrong, but not 
many things that were “shams.” Of the 
Church of England we may say what we did of 
the French Church, that whatever hostility was 
felt towards it was not felt towards its doc- 
trines, as the case of Wesley can testify. The 
religion of the country was not, therefore, a 
sham; for the fashionable infidels of St. James’s 
Street concentrated all these views in their own 
persons, and left the bulk of the community 
untainted. In politics we are rather charmed 
by the reality, than disgusted by the hollow- 
ness, of the eighteenth century. Whig and 
Tory then meant something definite and intel- 
ligible. The monarchy was then real. George 
III, put an extinguisher on the one sham 
which had preceded him. Old Dr. Johnson 
was but the type of an immense majority of 
his countrymen: men with a firm belief in the 
national church and the dignity of the crown, 
and rejoicing to see it emancipated from the 
Revolution families. All this was real, hearty, 
and truthful: something for which men did 
and would risk large personal sacrifices. Nor, 
on the other hand, was the zeal of the oppo- 
sition less sincere and daring. Many of them 
doubtless believed that the revolution was 
about to be nullified. They honestly held that 
religious disabilities should cease. They, in 
fact, beheld the existence of great abuses, as 
the Tories saw the existence of still greater 
dangers, in an immediate effort to remove them. 
To say that men then lived in an age pre-emi- 
nently one of “shams,” seems to us one of the 
most extraordinary inversions of fact on record ; 
since ever so passing a glance at the religion 
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and politics of the present day, both in England 
and in France, will suffice to show us what 
shams really are. 

If Mr. Carlyle, however, had confined him- 
self to abusing past generations—if only mina- 
erat in patrios cineres—whatever we might have 
thought of his bad taste and inaccurate obser- 
vation, he would still have been comparatively 
innocuous. Unfortunately he has not stopped 
there. Almost every other page before us 
bristles with a sneer at what Englishmen have 
been accustomed to consider the bulwarks of 
their national liberties—parliamentary govern- 
ment and a free press. We are only too well 
aware of the ease with which a reputation may 
be gained by affecting to deride them both. 
We know that an admiration of that despotisin 
which fishes with the bait of social equality is 
one of the new lights: that a contempt for 
newspapers has become fashionable among a 
very different class from either military dandies 
or official pedants: and that, by writing in 
support of them, we shall expose ourselves to 
the charge of imbecility and vulgarity from 
those enlightened pioneers of progress, who 
revel in the apotheosis of ruffianism. That, 
however, we cannot help. On this particular 
occasion we certainly have no misgivings what- 
ever about the justice of our own sentiments ; 
nor are we without hope that the majority of 
our readers will sympathize in the annoyance 
we feel, that Mr. Carlyle should have lent even 
the semblance of his support to that silly small 
fry, who fancy they are forcible when they 
appear to worship force. 

But, independently of the perverseness of Mr. 
Carlyle’s opinions upon these points, his mode 
of expressing them is unworthy of his position 
in literature. 


Just about threescore and ten years ago, his speakings 
and his workings came to finis in this World of Time; 
and he vanished from all eyes into other worlds, leav- 
ing much inquiry about him in the minds of men ;— 
which, as my readers and I may feel too well, is yet by 
no means satisfied. As to his speech, indeed, though 
it had the worth just ascribed to it and more, and 
though masses of it were deliberately put on paper by 
himself, in prose and verse, and continue to be printed 
and kept legible, what he spoke has pretty much vanish- 
ed into the inane; and except as record or document 
of what he did, hardly now concerns mankind. But 
the things he did were extremely remarkable; and can- 
not be forgotten by mankind. Indeed they bear such 
fruit to the present hour as all the newspapers are 
obliged to be taking note of, sometimes to an un- 
pleasant degree. Editors vaguely account this man 
the “Creator of the Prussian Monarchy ;” which has 
since grown so large in the world, and troublesome to 
the editorial mind in this and other countries. He 
was indeed the first who, in a highly public manner, 
notified its creation; announced to all men that it was, 
in very deed, created; standing on its feet there, and 
would go a great way, on the impulse it had got from 
him and others. As it has accordingly done; and may 
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still keey doing, to lengths little dreamt of by the 
British editor in our time; whose prophesyings upon 
Prussia, and insights into Prussia, in its past, or 
present, or future, are truly as yet inconsiderable, in 
proportion to the noise he makes with them! The 
more is the pity for him, and for myself too. 

Quorsum hac? What have editors done to be 
visited with this crushing sarcasm ? and why is 
the Prussian monarchy troublesome to the edi- 
torial mind? Not even Mr. Carlyle can be 
allowed to utter unintelligible sentences without 
being taken to task. We interrogate these 
words, and we can get absolutely no return ; 
and we are therefore driven to conclude that 
they are introduced merely for the sake of the 
sneer which they contain—a conclusion which 
the tenor of subsequent passages will be found 
to amply support ; e.g. of Frederick William 
the First— 

It must be owned that this man is inflexibly, and 
with a fierce slow inexorable determination, set upon 
having realities round him. There is a divine idea of 
fact put into him; the genus sham was never hate- 
fuller to any man. Let it keep out of his way, well 
beyond the swing of that rattan of his, or it may get 
something to remember! A just man, too; would 
not wrong any man, nor play false in word or deed to 
any man. What is Justice but another form of the 
reality we love; a truth acted out? Of all the hum- 
bugs or “painted vapours” known, Injustice is the 
least capable of profiting men or kings! A just man, 
I say; and a valiant and veracious; but rugged as a 
wild bear; entirely inarticulate, as if dumb. No 
bursts of parliamentary eloquence in him, nor the least 
tendency that way. His talent for Stump Oratory 
may be reckoned the minimum conceivable, or practi- 
cally noted as zero. A man who would not have risen 
in modern Political Cireles; man unchoosable at hust- 
ings or in cacus; man for ever invisible, and very un- 
admirable if seen, to the able editor and those that 
hang by him. In fact a kind of savage man, as we 
say; but highly interesting, if you can read dumb 
human worth; and of inexpressible profit to the 
Prussian nation. 

Mr. Carlyle evidently sees something in the 
editorial mind which unfits it for the compre- 
hension of human nature, whether in the unit 
or the aggregate, whether exhibited in biogra- 
phy or in history. Whether his vision play him 
false or not, is for the public to determine. But 
we presume they must have found out by 
this time what is for their own advantage in 
the matter ; and that the editorial mind has a 
certain rude logic of its own, which, however, 
useless in the case of “ inarticulate” humbugs, 
has been found available ere now in the case of 
talking ones. But to proceed to further illus- 
trations— 

Of Kalkstein, a rational, experienced, and earnest 
kind of man, though as yet but young, it is certain 
also that the little Fritz loved him; and furthermore 
that the Great Friedrich was grateful to him, and had 
a high esteem of his integrity and sense. “ My master, 
Kalkstein,” used to be his designation of him, when 
the name chanced to be mentioned in after. times, 
They continued together, with various passages of 
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mutual history, for forty years afterwards, till Kalk- 
stein’s death. Kalkstein is at present twenty-eight, 
the youngest of the three tutors; then, and ever after, 
an altogether downright correct soldier and man. He 
is of Preussen, or Prussia Proper, this Kalkstein ;— 
of the same kindred as that mutinous Kalkstein, whom 
we once heard of, who was “rolled in a carpet,” and 
kidnapped out of Warsaw, in the Great Elector’s 
time. Not a direct descendant of that beheaded Kalk- 
stein’s, but, as it were, his nephew so many times 
removed. Preussen is now far enough from mutiny ; 
subdued, with all its Kalksteins, into a respectful 
silence, not lightly using the right even of petition, or 
submissive remonstrance, which it may still have. 
Nor, except on the score of parliamentary eloquence, 
and newspaper copyright, does it appear that Preussen 
has suffered by the change. 

There can be no doubt of the intention with 
which sentences like these are penned. But 
it would be more becoming in Mr. Carlyle to 
confront the foe boldly, and write a treatise on 
the mischief wrought in this world by parlia- 
ment and the printing-press. It is as useless 
as it is cowardly, to aim these underhand blows 
at two such “ boiling unveracities,” and “putrid 
fermentations of mud pools,” as the institutions 
in question. “ Willing to wound, and yet afraid 
to strike,” Mr. Carlyle moralizes in the same 
strain whenever an opportunity offers ; and, did 
not his own arguments defeat themselves, and 
lessen his influence daily, we might expect to 
see a society organized for the cow-hiding of 
editors, and an annual celebration of the day 
when Cromwell called the mace a bauble. 

Again, of George L, after a most unfavourable 
picture of him, extracted from the memoirs of 
the Princess Wilhelmina, Mr. Carlyle writes :— 
“This authentic glimpse, one of the few that 
are attainable of their first Constitutional King, 
let English readers make the most of.” 

Now why this emphasis on the word “Consti- 
tutional?” Why not their first Hanoverian 
King, or their first Guelph King, or their 
first German. King, any one of which epi- 
thets would have been far more appropriate, 
unless the word is meant for a sarcasm ? and, if 
it is, what good can possibly come out of it? 
Where is the benefit of imbuing the rising gene- 
ration with a disrespect for that sober and manly 
form of government which is even now the envy 
of Europe? We cry shame on such designs. 
It isa great mistake to imagine this kind of tone 
to be the symptom of a strong nature.. It may 
betoken a keen and searching intellect ; but it is 
essentially effeminate, and springs from that 
weakly impatience of results which, let us thank 
Heaven, is not a common English fault. 

So much for the tone and temper displayed 
in these volumes on questions of politics and 
government. We are sorry to say that, in our 


opinion, Mr. Carlyle has erred as widely in his 
judgments of men and manners, as in his esti- 
mate of the public good. Frederick William 
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the First is, as we have already pointed out, 
the prominent figure in the book down to its 
present stage. We shall now give a few speci- 
mens of this “invaluable” man’s behaviour, as 
seen through Mr. Carlyle’s spectacles. 

The King’s passion for “ procerity” is well 
known to all the world now. His regiment of 
Potsdam Guards has been immortalized by 
Johnson’s account of it. But here is a speci- 
men of our just man’s style of recruiting it, 
with his disciple’s comment thereupon :— 


For example, in the town of Jiilich there lived and 
worked a tall young carpenter: one day a well-dressed, 
positive-looking gentleman (‘ Baron von Hompesch,’ 
the records name him) enters the shop; wants “ a stout 
chest, with lock on it, for household purposes; must 
be of such and such dimensions, six feet six in length 
especially, and that is an indispensable point,—-in fact 
it will be longer than yourself, [ think, Herr Zimmer- 
mann: what is the cost; when ean it be ready?” 
Cost, time, and the rest are settled. ‘ A right stout 
chest, then; and see you don’t forget the size; if too 
short it will be of no use to me: mind!”"—“ Ja wohl ! 
Gewiss!” And the positive-looking, well-clad gentle- 
man goes his ways. At the appointed day he reap- 
pears ; the chest is ready ;—we hope, an unexception- 
able article? ‘Too short, as I dreaded!” says the 
positive gentleman. ‘“ Nay, your Honour,” says the 
carpenter, “I am certain it is six fect six!” and takes 
out his foot- rule. —“ Pshaw, it was to be longer than 
yourself.” “Well, it is”—No, it isn’t!” The 
carpenter, to end the matter, gets into his chest; and 
will convince any and all mortals. No sooner is he in, 
rightly flat, than the positive gentleman, a Prussian 
recruiting-officer in disguise, slams-down the lid upon 
him; locks it, whistles-in three stout fellows, who pick 
up the chest, gravely walk through the streets with it ; 
open it in a safe place; and, find—horrible to relate— 
the poor carpenter dead; choked by want of air in this 
frightful middle-passage of his. Name of the town is 
given, Jiilich as above; date not. And if the thing 
had been only a popular myth, is it not a significant 
one? But itis too true; the tall carpenter lay dead, 
and Hompesch got “imprisoned for life” by the busi- 
ness, 

* * . * * * 

Friedrich Wilhelm always answered, what was only 
superficially the fact, That he knew nothing of these 
violences, and acts of ill-neighbourship; he, a just 
King, was sorrier than any man to hear of them; and 
would give immediate order that they should end. 
But they always went on again, much the same; and 
never did end. I am sorry a just King, led astray by 
his hobby, answers thus what is only superficially the 
fact. But it seems he cannot helpit: his hobby is too 
strong for him; regardless of curb and bridle in this 
instance, Let us pity a man of genius, mounted on so 
ungovernable a hobby; leaping the barriers, in spite 
of his best resolutions. Perhaps the poetic tempera- 
ment is more liable to such morbid biases, influxes of 
imaginative crotchet, and mere folly that cannot be 
cured? Friedrich Wilhelm never would or could dis- 
mount from his hobby; but he rode him under much 
sorrow henceforth; under showers of anger and ridi- 
cule ;—contumelious words and procedures, as it were 
saxa et feces, battering round him, to a heavy extent; 


the rider a victim of Tragedy and Farce both at once, 

Now we are perfectly willing to pity the man 
of genius, or to respect the man of veracity— 
Mr, Carlyle may take his choice—but we cans 
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not do both at once. We cannot accept his 
portraiture of Frederick at p. 406 (vide supra), 
if we admit the present excuse. No man’s vera- 
city is worth a straw which yields to the pressure 
of his particular temptation. The humour of the 
above anecdote prevents one feeling very angry 
with either the perpetrator or instigator of 
the outrage. But still, if we reflect seriously 
upon it, we shall see that the worst abominations 
of the crimping system must have been tacitly 
sanctioned by this excellent and paternal 
prince. 

But perhaps the most singular instance of the 
confusion between right and wrong into which 
Mr. Carlyle’s enthusiasm has led him, is to be 
found in his description of the “Tobacco Par- 
liament.” Let us suppose, for instance, that his 
Royal Highness the present Prince Consort, find- 
ing life at the palace getting a little slow, should 
establish a quiet evening gathering of a few 
choice spirits, let us say my Lord Shaftesbury, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Bernal Osborne, and two or three 
more of the right sort, just to smoke a pound or 
two of mild cigars, and consume a few dozen of 
Bass’s pale ale. Let us suppose, moreover, that 
their principal amusement was to get hold of 
some “famous literary gentleman,” who believed 
himself a great deal wiser than every body else, 
and, after listening to his eccentricites for some 
time, to make him dead drunk, and play the 
same kind of practical jokes upon him for which 
our young ensigns and cornets at present enjoy 
an enviable notoriety. Let us suppose, that 
on leaving the palace, the intoxicated celebrity 
loses his way, and wanders towards the Re- 
gent’s Park. That his tormentors, who of course 
are watching him, just shove him into the 
bear’s den for a “ lark,” where he is “ inhumanly 
hugged and squeezed,” and that after this they 
hoist him up upon two ropes over the frozen 
canal, and drop him down with “his sitting 
part upon the ice,” in which he breaks a 
big hole, and narrowly escapes drowning. Let 
us go on to suppose that the poor man. at 
length turns restive, and very naturally refuses 
to join in the royal festivities any more, and 
that then he is forced out of his room “by 
crackers, rockets, and mal-odorous projectiles.” 
Let us suppose that, “ becoming human for a 
moment,” he runs away and takes refuge with 
his relatives in Scotland, but that the gay, good- 
hearted circle, unable to spare their dear com- 
panion, take advantage of his poverty to lure 
him back again, and then maltreat him worse 
than ever. And that, by way of a climax, they 
invite another and bigger literary gentleman to 
come and quarrel with him, who first provokes 
him into hurling a hot smoking-pan at his head, 
and then, in retaliation, lays him across his knee, 
strips him, and smites the part exposed with the 
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hot pan aforesaid. Let us suppose we were to 
see in the Morning Advertiser some morning, 
a column of large type headed, “ Practical Jok- 
ing at the Palace,” and to find on perusal that 
Mr. Carlyle had been subjected to these various 
indignities, been swung on ropes, hugged by 
bears, and his os coceygis subjected to the ex- 
tremes of cold and heat, accompanied with 
violence—what would be our feelings on the 
subject? Would our only remark be, that we 
had now gained some insight into the Prince 
Consort’s “views upon spiritual phosphorence, 
and stupidity grown vocal ;” or should we ex- 
press ourselves in short and simple Saxon on 
the matter? We leave the decision to our 
readers. Some may think one thing and some 
another. But we can assure them, that such 
feats were actually performed by that invaluable 
monarch, Frederick William I., and that his 
victim was a German professor of considerable 
learning and distinction. 

Our readers must be pretty well prepared 
by this time to hear that Mr. Carlyle, in sport- 
ing language, “goes very straight.” Like young 
Lochinvar, he stays not for brake, and he stops 
not for stone. <A certain conception is to be 
supported, and no obstacles are allowed to im- 
pede the process. But after this once becomes 
clear, our interest in the book declines. When 
we have seen a man swallow a drawn sword 
once, we have seen it often enough. And Mr. 
Carlyle cannot avoid a certain sameness in his 
exhibition of an analogous performance. All 
the king’s weaknesses, vices, and brutalities, are 
gulped down alike. Nothing comes amiss to 
him. And whether it is the murder of a 
gigantic carpenter, the bullying of a diminutive 
professor, or personal violence towards his own 
son and daughter, it is all the same. They 
are all smoothed-down by Mr. Carlyle’s pecu- 
liar phraseology, and somehow masticated into 
virtues. But our readers shall judge, by a few 
more instances, of the lengths to which Mr. 
Carlyle’s infatuation has carried him. 

It is known probably to most of our readers, 
that the King and the Crown Prince lived on 
very uncomfortable terms ; and that the Prin- 
cess Wilhelmina, who, as was natural, took her 
brother’s part, experienced very rough usage in 
consequence ; the opinion having prevailed at one 
time, that the King kicked her out of the win- 
dow. And it may also be known, that a female 
friend of the prince’s was whipped through 
the streets of Berlin ; and a male friend, Lieu- 
tenant Katte, beheaded at Custrin for having 
connived at his efforts to escape from the pa- 
rental superveillance—efforts to which he had 
been driven by his father’s incessant brutality. 
Let us now observe Mr. Carlyle’s comments on 
these various transactions. The Crown Prince 
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had been arrested ; then, says our historian— 
“The next six months were undoubtedly b 
far the wretchedest of Friedrich Wilhelm’s life, 
The poor King, except that he was not con- 
scious of intending wrong, but much the re- 
verse, walked in the hollow night of Gehenna, 
all that while, and was often like to be driven 
mad by the turn things had taken.” Was not 
conscious of intending wrong! Why, as much 
may be said for a wolf or a tiger as this. Now 
of the Princess Wilhelmina :— 


We learned from some attendant that, at least, my 
brother was not dead. The King now came back. 
We all ran to kiss his hands; but me he no sooner 
noticed than rage and fury took possession of him. 
He became black in the face, his eyes sparkling fire, 
his mouth foaming. “Infamous canaille,” said he; 
“ darest thou show thyself before me? Go, keep thy 
scoundrel of a brother company!” And so saying, 
he seized me with one hand, slapping me on the face 
with the other,—clenched as a fist (poing),—several 
blows; one of which struck me on the temple, so that 
I fell back, and should have split my head against a 
corner of the wainscot, had not Madam de Sonsfeld 
caught me by the headdress and broken the fall. I 
lay on the ground without consciousness. The King, 
in a frenzy, was for striking me with his feet; had not 
the Queen, my sisters and the rest, run between, and 
those who were present prevented him. They all 
ranked themselves round me, which gave Mesdames 
de Kamecke and Sonsfeld time to pick me up. They 
put me in a chair in the embrasure of a window; 
threw water on my face to bring me to life: which 
care I lamentably reproached them with, death being 
a thousand times better, in the pass things had come 
to. The Queen kept shrieking, her firmness had quite 
left her : she wrung her hands, and ran in despair up 
and down the room. The King's face was so distigure 
with rage, it was frightful to look upon. The little 
ones were on their knees, begging for me. 

The King had now changed his tune: he admitted 
that my brother was still alive ; but vowed horribly 
he would put him to death, and lay me fast, within 
four walls, for the rest of my life: He accused me of 
being the Prince’s accomplice, whose crime was high 
treason ;—also of having an intrigue of love with 
Katte, to whom, he said, I had borne several children. 
The timid Governante flamed up at this unheard-of 
insult, ‘That is not true,” said she fiercely, ‘“‘ whoever 
has told your Majesty such a thing has told a lie!” 
“QO, spare my brother, and I will marry the Duke of 
Weissenfels,” whimpered I; but in the great noise he 
did not hear; and while I strove to repeat it louder, 
Sonsfeld clapt her handkerchief on my face. 

Hustling aside to get rid of the handkerchief, I saw 
Katte crossing the Square. Four soldiers were con- 
ducting him to the King; trunks, my brother’s and his 
own, sealed, were coming on in the rear. Pale and 
downcast, he took off his hat to salute me,—poor 
Katte, to me always so prostrate in silent respect, and 
now so unhappy! A moment after, the King hearing 
he was come, went out, exclaiming, ‘‘ Now I shall have 
proof about the scoundrel Fritz and the offscouring 
(canaille) Wilhelmina; clear proofs to cut the heads 
off them.”—The two Hofdames again interfered; and 
one of them, Kamecke it was, rebuked him; told him, 
in the tone of a prophetess, To take care what he was 
doing. Whom his Majesty gazed into with astonish- 
ment, but rather with respect than anger, saying, 
“Your intentions are good !” 


This, says Mr. Carlyle naively, “is the cele- 
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brated assault of paternal majesty on Wilhel- 
mina ;” as§who should say, see how absurd it is, 
now that we come actually to see the facts. 
Ajlavit Deus, ex dissipantur. However, that 
a gentleman, and, recollect, “a just man,” “an 
invaluable man”—(we love thee for that word, 
Jew)—should fell his own daughter to the 
ground with a blow of the fist, endeavour to 
kick her as she lies there, and finally outrage 
her by the foulest accusations that can be 
brought against a woman, is hardly so wonder- 
ful as that another gentleman should be found 
who can make light of it in cold blood. The 
cruel execution of Lieutenant Katte seems to 
sober even Mr. Carlyle to a certain extent. 
But he says—“‘ Never was such a transaction 
before or since, in modern history,’ cries the 
angry reader: ‘cruel, like the grinding of 
human hearts under millstones, like— Or in- 
deed like the doings of the gods, which are cruel, 
though not that alone! This is what, after 
much sorting and sifting, I could get to know 
about the definite facts of it. Commentary, 
not likely to be very final at this epoch, the 
reader himself shall supply at discretion.” 
Unluckily Frederick William was not a god ; 
and to disable one’s judgment on the subject, 
by affecting to deny that we are in a condition 
to pass any, is a very old trick of fence that 
will not pass muster now. Discoveries of course 
may be made hereafter that will tend to light- 
en the guilt of this wanton act of bloodshed. 
It may turn out that the King was mad. But, 
pending these revelations, we can only reason 
on Mr. Carlyle’s facts, about which, notwith- 
standing his deprecatory sarcasms, we doubt 
if there will ever be two opinions among Eng- 
lish readers. 

This second volume contains the account of 
the Princess Wilhelmina’s wedding, and we see 
that Mr. Carlyle passes over, in contemptuous 
silence, certain scandalous anecdotes relating 
to the King’s behaviour on that occasion. How 
that he made the bridegroom drunk, and forced 
the bride to say the Lord’s prayer in her night- 
gown on the floor of her room. These stories, 
if true, sufficiently prove that, whatever might 
have been Frederick’s natural character, he 
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had allowed his baser and more animal propen- 
sities to gain an ascendency over him during 
the last years of his life—that his “ rugged 
paternal banter” had developed into very un- 
paternal brutality, and his disdain of form and 
ceremonies into absolute clownishness, 

We have expressed our opinion very freely 
on Mr. Carlyle’s errors. Of his merits it is su- 
perfluous to speak. None can now be ignorant 
of the vivid dramatic power with which he 
places an action or a group before us: of the 
vein of broad Scotch humour that relieves the 
gravity of his style: of his real kindliness 
of heart when not mounted on his hobby : of 
his pathos, and his purity; and his bold and 
free range of thought. His account of the 
meetings between Frederick William and the 
Emperor of Austria, of the Crown Prince’s 
life at Renisbergh, and the deathbed of the 
King, exhibit his powers under various aspects, 
and each time to the greatest advantage. But as 
we are not pretending to criticise these volumes 
from the literary point of view, we must avoid 
the quotation of passages of which the merit 
is purely literary. 

The biography of kings is necessarily history, 
and in history Mr. Carlyle is an unsafe though 
seductive guide. The excess, indeed, into which 
he falls is the opposite of that to which ordinary 
minds are prone. The common complaint is, 
that we can seldom get at the simple human 
aspect of kings and statesmen. But Mr, Car- 
lyle is so wedded to the study of them under 
that aspect, that he is apt to lose sight of the 
other. No doubt, it is this habit of mind 
which lends their chief charm to his pages. 
But it is easy to see that, when he affects to 
judge such personages solely as it were from 
behind the scenes, he will be playing the wildest 
tricks with the broad truths of history. With 
this caution to our readers, we take leave of the 
subject for the present, looking forward to the 
succeeding volumes, in which Mr. Carlyle will 
have a hero he can praise with less offence, and 
actions to describe that will necessarily lead 
him away from his worst peculiarities both of 
thought and diction. 
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Ir is a wrong feeling we know—one that ought 
to be struggled against—but still we must some- 
times be allowed to groan—that calico does 
occasionally sit most oppressively on the soul. 
We have no desire whatever to put the hands 
of the clock of Time back a century or so ; but 
still—sometimes—we do wish ourselves out of 


the reach of the smell of new velveteen and 
fustian—out of sight of the solemn and self-satis- 
fied aspect of an age ruminating and re-rumi- 
nating on its spinning-jennies and coal-pits, 
steam-engines, smelting furnaces, and gasome- 
ters---which works, eats, and sleeps—sleeps, eats, 
and works—froum generation to generation— 
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which pats its stomach and says to itself—“O 
my soul! thou hast much goods laid up for 
many years ; let us now proceed to make more 
goods”—an age when a highest intellectual 
recreation on the study of the exports and im- 
ports, and which looks for a due estimate of its 
virtues in the figures of the Board of Trade. 
The fine old classic Britannia of the helm and 
spear, the patroness of intellectual and artistic 
powers, has been spirited away somewhere, 
and a frowsy old lady in spectacles, mob-cap, 
and funereal black silk, has usurped her place, 
and turned England into a large Cheap Clothing 
Establishment, through which she is always 
rushing and screaming at the top of her voice, 
“ Shirts! shirts! shirts! Shirts for the universe! 
Shirts for Timbuctoo at sixpence less a hundred, 
or woe tousall!” She has no thought whatever 
of wielding a thirsty lance, 


“ Or shaking crimson plumage in the skies.” 


The thirsty lance has been turned into a pen, 
and the crimson plumage intoa mob-cap, which is 
bowed continually over the ledger. We cannot 
escape from the din of the factory-bell—it will 
find its way to every man’s ear, go where he 
will—every body we meet in the street seems 
to fear being late for calling over. It is a ter- 
rible fact ; but the whistle of the steam-engine 
is now to be heard in the Coliseum, and we are 
expected daily to hear that some new company 
will dig for coal in the valleys of Mount Sinai. 
Most of our readers have heard a story of « sailor 
who was allowed by a good genius to have three 
wishes, which three wishes were all expended 
on tobacco. In some such way the present age 
has, for some time, been expending the whole 
of its desires on cotton, or things like cotton, of 
merchantable value. We have a great respect for 
this honest energy of work, which distinguishes 
the Englishman ; but we do not want to see 
him reduced to the monstrous labour of the 
piston of a steam-engine, pounding continually 
backwardsand forwards in one direction, and un- 
able to perform any other function whatsoever. 
Work is doubtless the condition of existence : 
to good sound honest work the deepest reve- 
rence is due. For the consigner of bales of 
cotton goods to Cochin-China we entertain 
such respect as one should pay to a man who, 
casting his eyes over the world, has the intelli- 
gence to see where a stroke of business may be 
done, and does it. Work is the very pillar on 
which all past, present, and future civilization has 
ripened and does ripen. It is the colwmen rerum, 
the column of affairs. But the column is not 
complete without the Corinthian capital; it is 
bald, incomplete, and unsightly, and the Corin- 
thian capital to work is a proper and artistically 
disposed leisure. Arrangements for human 





life on these conditions have yet to be made 
in this English land ; but unmistakable signs 
we recognize from time to time as proofs that 
we are beginning, as a nation, to be aware of 
the fact that we should work to live, and not live 
to work. To make human life entirely sub- 
servient to labour, is making the man carry the 
ass, instead of the ass carrying the man. Well- 
spent leisure is the laurel wreath of conquest— 
the crown of industry. To do more work than 
is necessary, is to keep on galloping round the 
race-course when we have won the race—to 
carry more knapsacks than one on our life-march 


when one is enough. When we have done a 


good day’s work, Jet us get rid of it, and think 
no more of it. We have reached a point of 
repose in the journey of life ; let us throw the 
burden of care from our shoulders, and see how 
mind and body may rejoice in the beauty and 
abundance around us. Why think any more 
of the counting-house when we are out of it? 
Why should we keepon board ship when we 
have reached a harbour? Indeed a well-speut 
leisure implies many things ; it implies a culti- 
vated taste, enlarged sympathies, and an enlight- 
ened understanding. Nearly all the immortal 
relics of Greece and Rome are products of the 
reciprocal influence of a public who felt the 
humanizing requirements of leisure, and of 
artists who satisfied those requirements. We 
hope there is no danger of our being inter- 
preted to mean, that the whole of a nation’s 
ambition should be devoted to the mere elegan- 
cies of life—that we would have England con- 
verted into Lord Nelson's description of Italy, 
“a nation of confounded poets, fiddlers, and 
dancers.” Zst modus in rebus: philosophy, 
poetry, art, and science should be the mere 
embroidery of the tapestry—the web of the 
tapestry is labour; and, unless that is fairly 
and soundly woven together, the embroidery is 
of no value whatever. We imagine the English- 
man has made and is making the web of sound 
texture enough: the main thing left is to get 
people to see that the embroidery has yet to be 
put on. Wedo no more than advocate that 
which the most distinguished political economist 
of the day, Mr. Mill, advocated some time back. 
The study of the philosophy of labour is pretty 
well advanced in this generation. A philosophy 
of leisure is now desirable. 

In fact it caunot be enough remembered, that 
the real end of a commonwealth is neither bales 
of cotton, Birmingham cutlery, nor short-horned 
Durhams; but man—man, with bis social and 
individual qualities, fully developed in due pro- 
portions. Now, without wishing in any way 
to interfere with the claims of poetry, literature, 
music, and the fine arts, we have a rooted con- 
viction that the Drama is not only one of the 
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most worthy objects to which one’s leisure can 
be directed, but that any society of civilized 
men is incomplete without being fairly repre- 
sented on the stage. 

Serious writers of serious articles in serious 
quarterlies, look upon us with compassion when 
we speak hopefully of the drama, as a person of 
weak intellects and childish imagination. We 
heard the drama spoken of by such individuals 
as a plaything for a primitive people, not befit- 
ting the attention of a nation in these days, 
with the great drama of real politics displayed 
before their eyes. Many literary men, we are 
afraid, hold a similar opinion. The new priest 
of nature—who delights to hold lugubrious com- 
munings with misty mountain-peaks, and howls 
out melancholy homage to the moon, and sor- 
rows over a primrose by the river’s brim—thinks 
the drama an artificial institution, below the 
contempt of nature’s own chosen interpreter. 
The spasmodic poet thinks he can convey more 
than the excitement of the stage into his verse 
—that he can convulse all humanity, and the 
solarsystem to boot, with emotions by paroxysms 
of wild extravagances suffered in the penetralia 
of his study. 

There are also those who assert that the best 
occupation of leisure hours is to be found in 
domestic retirement and in private reunions, 
and ignore entirely that desire of public life 
which has been exhibited in some form or other 
in every society, ancient and modern. Now, 
we can share in none of these views, nor admit 
them to have the smallest validity. In the 
same way as no society is politically complete 
without a free press, so no society is socially 
complete without the stage. The newspaper 
displays, in a sort of moving photographic pano- 
rama, the various lights and shadows of working 
life, and give us a true representation of men 
and things as they appear in the public view. 
Similarly the drama is the fair exponent, obser- 
ver, aud censor of men and manners in their pri- 
vate relations ; it draws, or should draw, to an 
artistic focus the whole social life of the period ; 
it should be the real representative institution 
of the men and women of private life, who thus 
should present themselves by proxy on the stage, 
to have all their foibles and all their virtues fully 
displayed to the critical gaze of the public eye. 


Homo sum, nihil humanum a me alienum puto. 


That should, be the text exhibited on every 
drop-scene. The moral purpose of the drama 
is again and again to impress upon us the im- 
mense meaning of this inexhaustible truth. 
Man in his greatness and in his littleness, his 
sublimities, his whims and his fancies, his en- 
thusiasms and dejections, his joys and his sor- 
rows, his loves and his aversions, his prudence 
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and his follies, his unlooked-for successes and 
unmerited reverses, his fortitude and _ his 
weakness, his pride and his humility, his ele- 
gance and his uncouthness, his good-humour 
and his bad, and all the countless variations of 
character amid the varying destinies of human 
life—these are the stuff of the drama; and who 
can enumerate the countless emotions to which 
they give rise? What man is there who has 
not felt at times his heart melt within him like 
the rock of Horeb at the touch of enchantment ? 
He who has looked around upon an audience 
during the most interesting portion of a well- 
acted drama, who has seen the soft glance of 
pity, the mantling cheek of indignation, and the 
bright look of satisfaction evoked around the 
circles of the playhouse, by the wrongs and 
triumphs of the personages of the play, can 
hardly deny that any institution can exist 
more potent and more extensive than this, 
if rightly used, for keeping pure the affections 
and the sympathies of men. Indeed, is not 
a man drawn by this means out of himself as 
much as by any institution whatever? Love, 
family, and friendship, what are they but 
means to the same end ?—to lose one’s-self in 
sympathy with our kind. The drama we look 
on as supplementary to these, and by no means 
in their stead ; and at the same time, as we said 
before, we consider it an important institution 
from another point of view, namely, as forming 
a portion of a system of public life. In every 
community a want of some public form of en- 
tertainment has been felt, which should get rid 
of the petty prejudices of domesticity and indi- 
vidualism, and place the citizen within the 
atmosphere of larger and more national emotions 
than are to be experienced by the hearth-side. 

The aspect of the English stage is so little 
encouraging at the present time, that we have 
thought it right to preface our remarks by a 
defence of the institution itself, as a justifica- 
tion of our belief that the English stage will 
recover itself again from the state of undeserved 
neglect and decay into which it has fallen. 
That neglect and decay we imagine to have 
arisen partly from the over earnest attention 
paid by this generation to mere industrial pro- 
sperity, and partly because the taste of the public 
has been directed to other channels, and the im- 
portance of the existence of a national drama 
not sufficiently estimated. 

The dramatic muses of England indeed, at 
this moment, are in the most forlorn condition : 
they are treated by their proud sisters as very 
Cinderellas, and are not recognized by any of the 
grand people who court the sister muses’ atten- 
tion. Clio lives in splendour, and binds the 
strawberry-leaf round her head. Urania has a 
goodly house at the west end. Euterpe and 
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Terpsichore see none but the very best company ; 
but unfortunate Melpomene—only the fustian 
gentry of Sadler’s Wells now have any real 
compassion for her sorrows—and the case of 
Thalia is not much better. These unfortunate 
goddesses have long ceased to give birth to any 
fresh utteranees under such severe trials ; and 
consequently the theatrical bill of fare has for 
many years been of the most meagre description. 
Constant supplies of rechauffées from Paris, 
Dindons aux trufés mangled and warmed up 
here—supréme de volaille served up cold— 
croquettes de faisan, in an unspeakable state— 
beignets de pommes matted and mashed up 
together—our very roast beef, potatoes, and 
pieces de resistance, all sent over from Paris, 
and mangled and served up wretchedly & la 
CP Anglaise, 

We were heartily in hopes that a termination 
of such a state of things was announced, by 
the appearance of a play this last quaiter at the 
Lyceum, by Mr. Faleoner—strictly English— 
not borrowed from the French, but drawn 
strictly, plot and dialogue, according to advertise- 
ment, de ses propres fonds ; and, instigated by 
favourable newspaper criticisms, we went with 
the best intentions, and a fervent expectation of 
seeing something like a real English comedy. 
Well, we saw Latremes ; and we found it to 
be an English play, but a vulgar English play. 
It had some of the merits of a good comedy 
about it: it was an attempt to give the actual 
English life of the present day, and the business 
of the scene was done in a lively, bustling man- 
ner from beginning to end ; it never hung fire 
any where, and the story, such as it was, was 
brought naturally out of the dialogue—home- 
spun, vulgar Lancashire people, who formed a 
strong party in the play, were given with some 
naturalness and some humour; but there our 
praise must end. It was a play aiming at the ap- 
plause of a London pit—consumers of ginger- 
beer and oranges between the acts. The fashion- 
able baronet and the distinguished swell were 
pitted against an unfashionable gentleman and a 
Lancashire rough—the prizes of victory being 
two young ladies endowed with great attrac- 
tions both of person and of purse. The un- 
fashionable gentleman and the Lancashire rough 
of course, carried the day—to the great satis- 
faction of the pit. The fashionable baronet and 
the distinguished swell were the exact reflections 
of a London pit’s ideas about fashionable baro- 
nets and distinguished swells—they were en- 
tirely without regard for any body but those of 
their own stamp and position—haughty, imperi- 
ous, contemptuous, utterers of insolent sarcasm, 
intended for drawing-room badinage. To which 
badinage the unfashionable gentleman retorted 
in a manner still more insolent, the habits of 
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high life, it appears, consisting of saying all 
sorts of savage impertinences, and good-breed- 
ing being shown by taking them good-humour- 
edly. The fashionable baronet and distinguished 
swell being, however, worsted at the end of the 
piece, the fair objects of rivalry becoming the 
pages of their opponents—they are made to 
shake hands, take it good-humouredly, and 
think no more about it. The plot of the piece 
and the conception of the characters were of the 
most commonplace description. A large for- 
tune was left to the hero and heroine jointly on 
condition of intermarriage ; if either refused, the 
fortune to go to the other. : 

The heroine, being a fashionable lady, at the 
commencement of the piece was induced to 
regard the unfashionable hero with immense 
disdain, and was persuaded to endeavour 
to treat the gentleman with such ridicule and 
hauteur as to make him refuse first, and 
so keep the fortune herself and marry the 
fashionable baronet. However, contrary to all 
expectation, she gets to like the home-spun 
and intelligent gentleman, and to dislike the 
fashionable and flashy baronet. The home- 
spun gentleman, however, imagines this change 
to be simulated in order to get the money— 
it being, according to the play, an unalterable 
rule in high life, for a well-bred woman to 
marry a coal-heaver, provided he has money 
enough. Consequently the plain-mannered man, 
who of course is endowed with a hair-trigger 
conscience, refuses at the critical period, at the 
last time of asking by the executor to marry 
the lady, who falls on her knees, thanks Provi- 
dence she can now shew her disinterestedness, 
and then and there offers to marry the gentle- 
man. There is an attempt to give individuality 
to some of the persons of the plays, by making 
them continually repeat set phrases; an easy 
way of constructing character. One old gen- 
tleman is made to say, “I object to that,” at 
every turn—and another young lady is ever 
saying of herself, that she is a “clever little 
girl ”"—both with such frequency that the poor 
device is nauseating in effect. The plain Lan- 
cashire people were the most natural characters 
of the play, because probably best known to the 
writer. Their broad Lancashire dialect and 
coarse humour tvok with the audience. Of the 
delicate nature of their sentiments our readers 
may judge by this specimen: the Lancashire 
inamorato observing the fair object of his affec- 
tions, who has been brought up in a Parisian 
boarding-school, remarks sotto voce, “ Ah, she’s 
a bonny wench, but somewhat flimsy!” How- 
ever, he consoles himself with the reflection, 
“ Dumplings will fill her out!” a speech which, 
of course, was highly effective on the pit. We 
did not see Mr. Leigh Murray perform the 
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principal character, which was for the first few 
nights performed by the author himself ; but, 
for the most part, the piece was very well 
acted. Mrs. Charles Young, of whom we shall 
speak again, acted the heroine with great spirit, 
as she does every thing. Mr. Emery did the 
Lancashire lad very well, and Miss Kate Saxon 
made, by her womanly and genuine manner, the 
most that could be made of her part, and the 
acting caused in no small proportion such success 
as the piece enjoyed. 

Small as the tribute of praise is which we 
can afford to Hxtremes, to the terrible drama 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins, The Red Vial, at the 
Olympic, we can really grant none whatever ; 
and our sentence must be one of unqualified 
condemnation. If the drama were being com- 
posed for an audience of condemned convicts, 
some merit might be attributed to it. A cri- 
minal on the eve of execution might sit no doubt 
an interested spectator before the stage, so great 
is the quantity of crime and ghostly incident 
erammed into three acts. In such a play, the 
better it is acted the more unpleasant is the 
impression left behind. Highly as we are in- 
clined to speak of the talents of Robson and 
Mrs. Stirling, we are sorry to have to speak of 
their merits in connection with such a piece. 
The interest of the first act is felony and false 
accusation—the interest of the second is at- 
tempted assassination by poison and the red vial 
—and the interest of the third is a dead-house 
scene, where the murderessis poisoned by an idiot 
with her own drug, while her dying conscience 
is convulsed with horror at the resurrection of 
the victim. A play more morbid in concep- 
tion, and more flimsy and unnatural in dia- 
logue, we should imagine had never yet been 
placed on the boards of the most obscure 
theatres of the east end. On emerging from 
the theatre, we overheard a respectable old 
lady, in a large brown bonnet, call it “ gallus” 
stuff, in which definition we completely concur. 
We imagine the recipe for composing such a 
play to be something of the following nature. 
Take lunacy, felony, and murder, beat them 
well up together—cram in incident as thick as 
possible — sprinkle in some touching family 
affections—spice with love, lawful or unlawful, 
according to demand—sweeten with some lack- 
a-daisical morality ; if you use blasphemy, the 
morals must be strong—pour in horror abun- 
dantly—then churn the whole well up together 
till you can get each particular hair on your 
own head to stand on end (the weaker your 
intellects are for this purpose the better) ; then 
take your pen and write off as long as your hair 
will stand. Language and character are of no 
importance in a drama of this kind—for the 
first, take whatever comes to Land, and for the 
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second purpose the characters may be divided 
into villains and honest men, the tender and 
the savage, the sane and the idiotic ; interme- 
diate shades not required. For the horror, take 
darkened scenes, dead-houses, grave-yards, blue 
lights—these you can use safely—ghosts and 
corpses require to be nicely handled. 

Mr. Wiitkie Collins’s maxim of dramatic art, 
as shown in this piece, appears to be le beaw 
c'est le laid. The hero of the piece is an idiot, 
who informs the audience in the commencement 
how he was for long, long years confined in an 
unpleasant apartment deep under ground—some- 
where in Frankfort—which was by no means 
a dry habitation nor agreeable; for the cold 
wormed into him by day, and the crawling 
darkness got round him at night, and that his 
only amusement was in plaiting little straw- 
hats and rattling a large jack-chain by way 
of diversion. The idiot being taken out of 
the mad-house by Mr. Rodenberg, a Jew mer- 
chant of the same city of Frankfort, in conse- 
quence gets invested, through gratitude, with 
certain supernatural faculties. About his mas- 
ter and towards his master he is sane enough ; 
but to any body else idiotic as before. Con- 
sciously and unconsciously he is the guardian 
angel of his master, whose life he saves, pre- 
serves his own, and poisons off the murderers, 
by means of a witless administration of poisons 
and antidotes. The criminal of the piece is the 
female housekeeper to Rodenberg, Mrs. Stirling, 
who commits a series of crimes, all to get her 
daughter a position, and is poisoned off in the 
dead-house by the idiot, as we have stated. 
Her most tragic speech is that which she gives 
after putting a few drops of the said vial into a 
glass ; it is, “O death! death! who fillest the 
wide world, and now liest hidden in this small 
tumbler.” To which a parallel would be, “O 
life ! life ! who fillest the universe, yet now liest 
hidden in this go of whisky.” 

The scene in the Frankfort dead-house, with 
the watchman and the idiot drinking together 
near the corpse of the murdered man by night, 
and the murderess rushing about in a distract- 
ed condition, was revolting and improbable 
in the extreme. The pathos and force of Mrs. 
Stirling in acting was remarkable—she shewed 
real dramatic power in various passages of the 
drama, but seemed to hurry through a good 
deal of it as rapidly as possible, in order to 
terminate so unpleasant a spectacle. Robson 
did what could be done for the idiot ; but it is 
a sheer waste of Robson’s powers to put him to 
such a part. The very reminiscence of Robson 
in Boots of the Swan, of Robson in Zo oblige 
Benson, is sufficient to eliminate the un- 
pleasant spectre of the idiot. It would be a 
curious study, had we time for it, to contrast 
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the originality and individualisms of our three 
great farce actors—Robson, Keeley, and Buck- 
stone. Robson is dry, Buckstone unctuous 
in manner, Keeley a kind of medium be- 
tween the two. So, in their scenes of intoxi- 
cation, Buckstone gets drunk with abandon, 
evident self-satisfaction and effusion—Robson 
is always struggling to recover himself, to be 
sobriety again. Buckstone in his cups bids the 
shop go the deuce, Robson is always thinking 
about it, witness the Boots at the Swan— 
the very humorous manner in which he looks 
about for a “winegar cruet” which he has 
lost in the early part of the day. Here, again, 
Keeley comes between the two, not so unctu- 
ous as Buckstone, nor so dry as Robson. 
Who can forget, who has seen it, the delicious 
scene in the camp at Chobham, where Keeley, 
as the Quaker, is made drunk out of a tea-pot 
by Leigh Murray, the gay and dashing guards- 
man, on the strong tea sent over with the 
Emperor of Russia’s compliments—how he half 
doubtingly follows the young officer’s sugges- 
tion, brushes away at the military boots, and 
polishes up the military accoutrements, re- 
membering he is a Quaker ali the time—yet 
there he is, he may as well brush away. 
Before we leave the Olympic, we would notice 
that Mr. Vining is one of the few gentlemanly 
actors we have. Mr. Vining is usually well- 
dressed, and his manner quiet, precise, and 
elegant. 

The revival of Macbeth at the Princess’s 
has been attended with great success. The 
playbills of Mr. Charles Kean are portentous 
exhibitions of antiquarian knowledge. Shak- 
speare, it would appear, has never been 
properly performed till now. Every body 
neglected the assistance of Diodorus Siculus : 
who could presume to act Macbeth on the 
stage without reading what Pliny has said 
about the dress of the Belgic Gauls? The 
particulars which Strabo, Pliny, and Xiphilius 
give us about the dress of Boadicea, Queen of 
the Iceni, are of infinite importance to the true 
rendering of the character of Lady Macbeth : 
nor must the Eyrbiggia Saga be neglected. 
We have no objection to a good mise en scene, 
provided the scenery be not made the most 
prominent part of the drama. We want the 
dresses to be natural and effective; we have 
no wish to see Macbeth acted again in big 
perukes worth fifty guineas, or in shoes with 
diamond buckles ; but do not let us have Shak- 
speare overwhelmed with decorations—the 
tragic interest of the piece diluted with at 
least an hour of stage thunder, with the glare 
of innumerable torches, the ghostly surprises 
of magic lanterns, and tunes of every variety 
of quick and slow motion. What need have 
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Shakspeare’s witches of the support of “the 
vocal strength” of a company “engaged 
expressly for the occasion?” Shakspeare would 
probably have supplied the three weird sisters 
with fifty associates to toss their arms about, 
dance round the caldron, play at hide-and- 
seek all over the premises, and amuse them- 
selves with making all sorts of funny echoes in 
the corners of the buildings, had he thought it 
necessary. As a manager, considerable praise 
is due to Mr. Charles Kean for the manner in 
which he has kept Shakspeare before the 
public. We only regret that he offers Shak- 
speare’s plays to the public in the same manner 
that indifferent articles are put off upon the 
unwary at bazaars, where a great deal of 
flimsy decoration conceals the unworthiness 
of the commodity. 

Mr. Charles Kean is by no means a great 
actor; he has no genius, but he has much talent, 
nursed on the real traditions of the stage, 
and has passed through a highly honourable 
career. He is not one of those great artists 
whose particular gestures and tones of voice 
dwell for years in the memory, nor does he 
conceive a character ever in a poetical form ; 
but what good, uninspired acting, energy, and 
taste can do for a part he usually gives us. 

In Macbeth, for instance, he seems to have 
no conception of the highly imaginative and 
metaphysical nature of Macbeth, who in this 
respect is a kindred spirit with Hamlet—of 
the great and tragic collisions which are taking 
place within him, of conscience, superstition, 
and ambition, he gives no idea. Consequently, 
when the acting is all straightforward energy, 
as in the concluding scenes, Mr. Charles Kean’s 
acting is much better. But where the “ meta- 
physical influences” are at work—and Macbeth 
should be represented as subject to all sorts 
of vicissitudes and undulations of emotion—the 
part is most unpleasantly prosaic. Mrs. Charles 
Kean’s Lady Macbeth is entitled to more 
praise ; her energy as the bloody, bold, and 
resolute woman was sometimes extreme, and 
in the sleep-walking scene she was very im- 
pressive. 

At the Haymarket we have been delighted 
and more with our old familiar friend, Charles 
Matthews,—as the imperturbable, confident, 
and reckless Dazzle in London Assurance, he is 
as youthful and attractive as ever. We had 
also the satisfaction of seeing Charles Mat- 
thews again in Jfe would be an Actor, a 
character which we saw him perform in the 
days of early boyhood, when the stage was a 
fairyland indeed. Charles Matthews got up as 
a French lady is irresistibly comic—the abun- 
dance of crinoline and tenuity of waist quite 
comme tu faut. We are sure our old favourite 
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has returned to a new career of plaudits; 
his absence seems to give him renewed youth, 
his style is still as dashing and his step as 
elastic as in his most youthful days, and the 
favour of the public will fall liberally also 
on the lady who now bears his name, and who 
has a share of his sparkle and dramatic gaiety. 
At Sadler’s Wells, the Hypocrite has been re- 
vived with very considerable success: Phelps— 
who can play any thing from Bottom to Hamlet 
—as Dr. Cantwell, was a very cousummate hypo- 
crite indeed ; his slow and patient endurance— 
his stealthy slide to the object of his desires— 
his inscrutable coolness and deliberation, were 
admirably given. Mr. Charles Young also was 
admirable as Mawworm ; Cantwell as the con- 
scious hypocrite, and Mawworm as the unconsci- 
ous and fanatical one, form a very good contrast. 
Mrs. Charles Young played the heroine admira- 
bly, with real dramatic spirit ; for this part, as 
wellasthat of Constance in the Love Chase, which 
she played lately at the Lyceum, she has ad- 
mirable qualities. The sprightliness, the good- 
humour, the loveable tyranny of the young 
ladies of these parts are admirably render- 
ed. She has a fine, sweet, clear ringing voice, 
which is a good thing in a woman, and is 
one of the most accomplished actresses of the 
day. She performed a short time back in the 
Lady of Lyons, at the Lyceum, which was one 
of the finest pieces of acting we have seen on 
the stage for a long time ; and here Mrs. Charles 
Young was especially effective in the scene in 
Claude’s cottage, when she finds he has deceived 
her. Her distress, the victory of love over in- 


jured pride, the subsidence and change of one 
emotion into another, were revdered with very 
great pathos and genuine natural effect, and 
left such an impression as good acting always 
does. In the same piece, the performance of 
Leigh Murray as Claude was excellent ; his 
manner as the Prince very fine indeed—indeed, 
the two together played admirably well. The 
same artist surprised us very much by the 
natural, quiet, and pathetic manner in which he 
played the old French tutor at the same theatre. 

We are happy to be able to greet the return 
of a real artist to the stage, in Wigan, who in 
power and genius perhaps is, if not first, in the 
very first line. We hope also to see before 
long that captivating actress, Miss Woolgar, 
together with Keeley and Mrs. Keeley, and 
the Adelphi troupe. 

We began this article in a somewhat queru- 
lous tone, which has been dissipated in some 
measure by a mental review of the pleasures 
we have received from time to time from the 
English stage, bad as it is confessed to be. But 
we maintain that the present condition of the 
English stage, independently of the considera- 
tion of the diminished patronage of the public, 
is not defective by reason of the actors, but by 
reason of the writers; let original dramatic 
authors, with real scenic power, come forth, 
and players to play their pieces will be found, 
and overflowing audiences also. Of the writers 
generally for the stage, we had rather not say 
any thing on the present occasion : we conclude 
by expressing towards the actors our hearty 
good-will. 
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History of Civilization in England. By Henry Tuomas Bucktz. Vol. I. Second Edition. 
London: Parker and Son. 


In noticing the appearance of Mr. Buckle’s 
second edition in our last Number, we took 
occasion to remark upon the remarkable con- 
trast of his popularity among the general 
public, with the notion which the leading 
organs of criticism seemed to entertain of his 
merits. We should imagine that there has 
scarcely ever been any instance in which so 
voluminous a work on such a subject as the 
Philosophy of History, has succeeded in ex- 
hausting so Jarge an edition in so short a 
time ; nor, on the other hand, do we recollect 
an example of such unanimity as has been 
exhibited by the reviews, in estimating the 


value of Mr. Buckle’s claims to the niche 
which the suffrages of miscellaneous readers 
seemed at first disposed to allot to him. The 
“History of Civilization in England” still 
continues to excite so much attention, that we 
have thought that an attempt to present some 
kind of summary of the chief conclusions 
which have been arrived at upon the subject 
by contemporary criticism, will not be without 
interest to many readers who are either with- 
out the opportunity of availing themselves of 
what has been written on the book, or are 
indisposed to take the trouble of collating the 
numerous articles which, during the last year, 
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Terpsichore see none but the very best company ; 
but unfortunate Melpomene—only the fustian 
gentry of Sadler’s Wells now have any real 
compassion for her sorrows—and the case of 
Thalia is not much better. These unfortunate 
goddesses have long ceased to give birth to any 
fresh utteranees under such severe trials ; and 
consequently the theatrical bill of fare has for 
many years been of the most meagre description. 
Constant supplies of rechauffées from Paris, 
Dindons aux truffes mangled and warmed up 
here—supréme de volaille served up cold— 
croquettes de faisan, in an unspeakable state— 
beignets de pommes matted and mashed up 
together—our very roast beef, potatoes, and 
pieces de resistance, all sent over from Paris, 
and mangled and served up wretchedly @ le 
CP Anglaise. 

We were heartily in hopes that a termination 
of such a state of things was announced, by 
the appearance of a play this last quaiter at the 
Lyceum, by Mr. Faleoner—strictly English— 
not borrowed from the French, but drawn 
strictly, plot and dialogue, according to advertise- 
ment, de ses propres fonds ; and, instigated by 
favourable newspaper criticisms, we went with 
the best intentions, and a fervent expectation of 
seeing something like a real English comedy. 
Well, we saw Latremes ; and we found it to 
be an English play, but a vulgar English play. 
It had some of the merits of a good comedy 
about it: it was an attempt to give the actual 
English life of the present day, and the business 
of the scene was done in a lively, bustling man- 
ner from beginning to end ; it never hung fire 
any where, and the story, such as it was, was 
brought naturally out of the dialogue—home- 
spun, vulgar Lancashire people, who formed a 
strong party in the play, were given with some 
naturalness and some humour; but there our 
praise must end. It was a play aiming at the ap- 
plause of a London pit—consumers of ginger- 
beer and oranges between the acts. The fashion- 
able baronet and the distinguished swell were 
pitted against an unfashionable gentleman and a 
Lancashire rough—the prizes of victory being 
two young ladies endowed with great attrac- 
tions both of person and of purse. The un- 
fashionable gentleman and the Lancashire rough 
of course, carried the day—to the great satis- 
faction of the pit. The fashionable baronet and 
the distinguished swell were the exact reflections 
of a London pit’s ideas about fashionable baro- 
nets and distinguished swells—they were en- 
tirely without regard for any body but those of 
their own stamp and position—haughty, imperi- 
ous, contemptuous, utterers of insolent sarcasm, 
intended for drawing-room badinage. To which 
badinage the unfashionable gentleman retorted 
in a manner still more insolent, the habits of 


high life, it appears, consisting of saying all 
sorts of savage impertinences, and good-breed- 
ing being shown by taking them good-humour- 
edly. The fashionable baronet and distinguished 
swell being, however, worsted at the end of the 
piece, the fair objects of rivalry becoming the 
pages of their opponents—they are made to 
shake hands, take it good-humouredly, and 
think no more about it. The plot of the piece 
and the conception of the characters were of the 
most commonplace description. A large for- 
tune was left to the hero and heroine jointly on 
condition of intermarriage ; if either refused, the 
fortune to go to the other. 

The heroine, being a fashionable lady, at the 
commencement of the piece was induced to 
regard the unfashionable hero with immense 
disdain, and was persuaded to endeavour 
to treat the gentleman with such ridicule and 
hauteur as to make him refuse first, and 
so keep the fortune herself and marry the 
fashionable baronet. However, contrary to all 
expectation, she gets to like the home-spun 
and intelligent gentleman, and to dislike the 
fashionable and flashy baronet. The home- 
spun gentleman, however, imagines this change 
to be simulated in order to get the money— 
it being, according to the play, an unalterable 
rule in high life, for a well-bred woman to 
marry a coal-heaver, provided he has money 
enough. Consequently the plain-mannered man, 
who of course is endowed with a hair-trigger 
conscience, refuses at the critical period, at the 
last time of asking by the executor to marry 
the lady, who falls on her knees, thanks Provi- 
dence she can now shew her disinterestedness, 
and then and there offers to marry the gentle- 
man. There is an attempt to give individuality 
to some of the persons of the plays, by making 
them continually repeat set phrases; an easy 
way of constructing character. One old gen- 
tleman is made to say, “I object to that,” at 
every turn—and another young lady is ever 
saying of herself, that she is a “clever little 
girl”—both with such frequency that the poor 
device is nauseating in effect. The plain Lan- 
cashire people were the most natural characters 
of the play, because probably best known to the 
writer. Their broad Lancashire dialect and 
coarse humour tvok with the audience. Of the 
delicate nature of their sentiments our readers 
may judge by this specimen: the Lancashire 
inamorato observing the fair object of his affec- 
tions, who has been brought up in a Parisian 
boarding-school, remarks sotto voce, “ Ah, she’s 
a bonny wench, but somewhat flimsy!” How- 
ever, he consoles himself with the reflection, 
“ Dumplings will fill her out!” a speech which, 
of course, was highly effective on the pit. We 
did not see Mr. Leigh Murray perform the 
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principal character, which was for the first few 
nights performed by the author himself; but, 
for the most part, the piece was very well 
acted. Mrs. Charles Young, of whom we shall 
speak again, acted the heroine with great spirit, 
as she does every thing. Mr. Emery did the 
Lancashire lad very well, and Miss Kate Saxon 
made, by her womanly and genuine manner, the 
most that could be made of her part, and the 
acting caused in no small pruportion such success 
as the piece enjoyed. 

Small as the tribute of praise is which we 
can afford to Hxtremes, to the terrible drama 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins, Zhe Red Vial, at the 
Olympic, we can really grant none whatever ; 
and our sentence must be one of unqualified 
condemnation. If the drama were being com- 
posed for an audience of condemned convicts, 
some merit might be attributed to it. A cri- 
minal on the eve of execution might sit no doubt 
an interested spectator before the stage, so great 
is the quantity of crime and ghostly incident 
crammed into three acts. In such a play, the 
better it is acted the more unpleasant is the 
impression left behind, Highly as we are in- 
clined to speak of the talents of Robson and 
Mrs. Stirling, we are sorry to have to speak of 
their merits in connection with such a piece. 
The interest of the first act is felony and false 
accusation—the interest of the second is at- 
tempted assassination by poison and the red vial 
—and the interest of the third is a dead-house 
scene, where the murderessis poisoned by an idiot 
with her own drug, while her dying conscience 
is convulsed with horror at the resurrection of 
the victim. A play more morbid in concep- 
tion, and more flimsy and unnatural in dia- 
logue, we should imagine had never yet been 
placed on the boards of the most obscure 
theatres of the east end. On emerging from 
the theatre, we overheard a respectable old 
lady, in a large brown bonnet, call it “ gallus” 
stuff, in which definition we completely concur. 
We imagine the recipe for composing such a 
play to be something of the following nature. 
Take lunacy, felony, and murder, beat them 
well up together—cram in incident as thick as 
possible — sprinkle in some touching family 
affections—spice with love, lawful or unlawful, 
according to demand—sweeten with some lack- 
a-daisical morality ; if you use blasphemy, the 
morals must be strong—pour in horror abun- 
dantly—then churn the whole well up together 
till you can get each particular hair on your 
own head to stand on end (the weaker your 
intellects are for this purpose the better) ; then 
take your pen and write off as long as your hair 
will stand. Language and character are of no 
importance in a drama of this kind—for the 
first, take whatever comes to hand, and for the 
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second purpose the characters may be divided 
into villains and honest men, the tender and 
the savage, the sane and the idiotic ; interme- 
diate shades not required. For the horror, take 
darkened scenes, dead-houses, grave-yards, blue 
lights—these you can use safely—ghosts and 
corpses require to be nicely handled. 

Mr. Wilkie Collins’s maxim of dramatic art, 
as shown in this piece, appears to be le beau 
c'est le laid. The hero of the piece is an idiot, 
who informs the audience in the commencement 
how he was for long, long years confined in an 
unpleasant apartment deep under ground—some- 
where in Frankfort—which was by no means 
a dry habitation nor agreeable ; for the cold 
wormed into him by day, and the crawling 
darkness got round him at night, and that his 
only amusement was in plaiting little straw- 
hats and rattling a large jack-chain by way 
of diversion. The idiot being taken out of 
the mad-house by Mr. Rodenberg, a Jew mer- 
chant of the same city of Frankfort, in conse- 
quence gets invested, through gratitude, with 
certain supernatural faculties. About his mas- 
ter and towards his master he is sane enough ; 
but to any body else idiotic as before. Con- 
sciously and unconsciously he is the guardian 
angel of his master, whose life he saves, pre- 
serves his own, and poisons off the murderers, 
by means of a witless administration of poisons 
and antidotes. The criminal of the piece is the 
female housekeeper to Rodenberg, Mrs. Stirling, 
who commits a series of crimes, all to get her 
daughter a position, and is poisoned off in the 
dead-house by the idiot, as we have stated. 
Her most tragic speech is that which she gives 
after putting a few drops of the said vial into a 
glass ; it is, “O death! death! who fillest the 
wide world, and now liest hidden in this small 
tumbler.” To which a parallel would be, “O 
life ! life ! who fillest the universe, yet now liest 
hidden in this go of whisky.” 

The scene in the Frankfort dead-house, with 
the watchman and the idiot drinking together 
near the corpse of the murdered man by night, 
and the murderess rushing about in a distract- 
ed condition, was revolting and improbable 
in the extreme. The pathos and force of Mrs. 
Stirling in acting was remarkable—she shewed 
real dramatic power in various passages of the 
drama, but seemed to hurry through a good 
deal of it as rapidly as possible, in order to 
terminate so unpleasant a spectacle. Robson 
did what could be done for the idiot ; but it is 
a sheer waste of Robson’s powers to put him to 
such a part. The very reminiscence of Robson 
in Boots of the Swan, of Robson in 70 oblige 
Benson, is sufficient to eliminate the un- 
pleasant spectre of the idiot. It would be a 
curious study, had we time for it, to contrast 
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the originality and individualisms of our three 
great farce actors—Robson, Keeley, and Buck- 
stone. Robson is dry, Buckstone unctuous 
in manner, Keeley a kind of medium be- 
tween the two. So, in their scenes of intoxi- 
cation, Buckstone gets drunk with abandon, 
evident self-satisfaction and effusion—Robson 
is always struggling to recover himself, to be 
subriety again. Buckstone in his cups bids the 
shop go the deuce, Robson is always thinking 
about it, witness the Boots at the Swan— 
the very humorous manner in which he looks 
about for a “winegar cruet” which he has 
lost in the early part of the day. Here, again, 
Keeley comes between the two, not so unctu- 
ous as Buckstone, nor so dry as Robson. 
Who can forget, who has seen it, the delicious 
scene in the camp at Chobham, where Keeley, 
as the Quaker, is made drunk out of a tea-pot 
by Leigh Murray, the gay and dashing guards- 
man, on the strong tea sent over with the 
Emperor of Russia’s compliments—how he half 
doubtingly follows the young officer's sugges- 
tion, brushes away at the military boots, and 
polishes up the military accoutrements, re- 
membering he is a Quaker all the time—yet 
there he is, he may as well brush away. 
Before we leave the Ulympic, we would notice 
that Mr. Vining is one of the few gentlemanly 
actors we have. Mr. Vining is usually well- 
dressed, and his manner quiet, precise, and 
elegant. 

The revival of Macbeth at the Princess's 
has been attended with great success. The 
playbills of Mr. Charles Kean are portentous 
exhibitions of antiquarian knowledge. Shak- 
speare, it would appear, has never been 
properly performed till now. Every body 
neglected the assistance of Diodorus Siculus : 
who could presume to act Macbeth on the 
stage without reading what Pliny has said 
about the dress of the Belgic Gauls? The 
particulars which Strabo, Pliny, and Xiphilius 
give us about the dress of Boadicea, Queen of 
the Iceni, are of infinite importance to the true 
rendering of the character of Lady Macbeth : 
nor must the Eyrbiggia Saga be neglected. 
We have no objection to a good mise en scéne, 
provided the scenery be not made the most 
prominent part of the drama. We want the 
dresses to be natural and effective; we have 
no wish to see Macbeth acted again in big 
perukes worth fifty guineas, or in shoes with 


diamond buckles ; but do not let us have Shak- 
speare overwhelmed with decorations—the 
tragic interest of the piece diluted with at 
least an hour of stage thunder, with the glare 
of innumerable torches, the ghostly surprises 
of magic lanterns, and tunes of every variety 
of quick and slow motion, 


What need have 
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Shakspeare’s witches of the support of “the 
vocal strength” of a company “engaged 
expressly for the occasion?” Shakspeare would 
probably have supplied the three weird sisters 
with fifty associates to toss their arms about, 
dance round the caldron, play at hide-and- 
seek all over the premises, and amuse them- 
selves with making all sorts of funny echoes in 
the corners of the buildings, had he thought it 
necessary. As a manager, considerable praise 
is due to Mr, Charles Kean for the manner in 
which he has kept Shakspeare before the 
public. We only regret that he offers Shak- 
speare’s plays to the public in the same manner 
that indifferent articles are put off upon the 
unwary at bazaars, where a great deal of 
flimsy decoration conceals the unworthiness 
of the commodity. 

Mr. Charles Kean is by no means a great 
actor; he has no genius, but he has much talent, 
nursed on the real traditions of the stage, 
and has passed through a highly honourable 
career. He is not one of those great artists 
whose particular gestures and tones of voice 
dwell for years in the memory, nor does he 
conceive a character ever in a poetical form ; 
but what good, uninspired acting, energy, and 
taste can do for a part he usually gives us. 

In Macbeth, for instance, he seems to have 
no conception of the highly imaginative and 
metaphysical nature of Macbeth, who in this 
respect is a kindred spirit with Hamlet—of 
the great and tragic collisions which are taking 
place within him, of conscience, superstition, 
and ambition, he gives no idea. Consequently, 
when the acting is all straightforward energy, 
as in the concluding scenes, Mr. Charles Kean’s 
acting is much better. But where the “ meta- 
physical influences” are at work-—and Macbeth 
should be represented as subject te all sorts 
of vicissitudes and undulations of emotion—the 
part is most unpleasantly prosaic. Mrs. Charles 
Kean’s Lady Macbeth is entitled to more 
praise ; her energy as the bloody, bold, and 
resolute woman was sometimes extreme, and 
in the sleep-walking scene she was very im- 
pressive. 

At the Haymarket we have been delighted 
and more with our old familiar friend, Charles 
Matthews,—as the imperturbable, confident, 
and reckless Dazzle in London Assurance, he is 
as youthful and attractive as ever. We had 
also the satisfaction of seeing Charles Mat- 
thews again in fe would be an Actor, a 
character which we saw him perform in the 
days of early boyhood, when the stage was a 
fairyland indeed. Charles Matthews got up as 
a French lady is irresistibly comic—the abun- 
dance of crinoline and tenuity of waist quite 
comme il faut. We are sure our old favourite 
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has returned to a new career of plaudits; 
his absence seems to give him renewed youth, 
his style is still as dashing and his step as 
elastic as in his most youthful days, and the 
favour of the public will fall liberally also 
on the lady who now bears his name, and who 
has a share of his sparkle and dramatic gaiety. 
At Sadler’s Wells, the Hypocrite has been re- 
vived with very considerable success: Phelps— 
who can play any thing from Bottom to Hamlet 
—as Dr. Cantwell, was a very consummate hypo- 
crite indeed ; his slow and patient endurance— 
his stealthy slide to the object of his desires— 
his inscrutable coolness and deliberation, were 
admirably given. Mr. Charles Young also was 
admirable as Mawworm ; Cantwell as the con- 
scious hypocrite, and Mawworm as the unconsci- 
ous and fanatical one, form a very good contrast. 
Mrs. Charles Young played the heroine admira- 
bly, with real dramatic spirit ; for this part, as 
wellas that of Constance in the Love Chase, which 
she played lately at the Lyceum, she has ad- 
mirable qualities. The sprightliness, the good- 
humour, the loveable tyranny of the young 
ladies of these parts are admirably render- 
ed. She has a fine, sweet, clear ringing voice, 
which is a good thing in a woman, and is 
one of the most accomplished actresses of the 
day. She performed a short time back in the 
Lady of Lyons, at the Lyceum, which was one 
of the finest pieces of acting we have seen on 
the stage for a long time ; and here Mrs. Charles 
Young was especially effective in the scene in 
Claude’s cottage, when she finds he has deceived 
her. Her distress, the victory of love over in- 


jured pride, the subsidence and change of one 
emotion into another, were rendered with very 
great pathos and genuine natural effect, and 
left such an impression as good acting always 
does. In the same piece, the perfurmance of 
Leigh Murray as Claude was excellent ; his 
manner as the Prince very fine indeed—indeed, 
the two together played admirably well. The 
same artist surprised us very much by the 
natural, quiet, and pathetic manner in which he 
played the old French tutor at the same theatre. 

We are happy to be able to greet the return 
of a real artist to the stage, in Wigan, who in 
power and genius perhaps is, if not first, in the 
very first line. We hope also to see before 
long that captivating actress, Miss Woolgar, 
together with Keeley and Mrs. Keeley, and 
the Adelphi troupe. 

We began this article in a somewhat queru- 
lous tone, which has been dissipated in some 
measure by a mental review of the pleasures 
we have received from time to time from the 
English stage, bad as it is confessed to be. But 
we maintain that the present condition of the 
English stage, independently of the considera- 
tion of the diminished patronage of the public, 
is not defective by reason of the actors, but by 
reason of the writers; let original dramatic 
authors, with real scenic power, come forth, 
and players to play their pieces will be found, 
and overflowing audiences also. Of the writers 
generally for the stage, we had rather not say 
any thing on the present occasion : we conclude 
by expressing towards the actors our hearty 
good-will. ; 
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History of Civilization in England. By Henry Tuomas Buckiz. Vol. I. Second Edition. 
London: Parker and Son. 


In noticing the appearance of Mr. Buckle’s 
second edition in our last Number, we took 
occasion to remark upon the remarkable con- 
trast of his popularity among the general 
public, with the notion which the leading 
organs of criticism seemed to entertain of his 
merits. We should imagine that there has 
scarcely ever been any instance in which so 
voluminous a work on such a subject as the 
Philosophy of History, has succeeded in ex- 
hausting so large an edition in so short a 
tame ; nor, on the other hand, do we recollect 
an example of such unanimity as has been 
exhibited by the reviews, in estimating the 


value of Mr. Buckle’s claims to the niche 
which the suffrages of miscellaneous readers 
seemed at first disposed to allot to him. The 
“History of Civilization in England” still 
continues to excite so much attention, that we 
have thought that an attempt to present some 
kind of summary of the chief conclusions 
which have been arrived at upon the subject 
by contemporary criticism, will not be without 
interest to many readers who are either with- 
out the opportunity of availing themselves of 
what has been written on the book, or are 
indisposed to take the trouble of collating the 
numerous articles which, during the last year, 
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have appeared with Mr. Buckle’s name at the 
head of them. Criticism upon criticism may, 
to some persons, appear as anomalous in litera- 
ture as metal upon metal in heraldry; but in 
carrying out our design of affording our read- 
ers in every quarter some general view of 
literary matters, a glance at the line the 
brothers of our craft are taking, on certainly 
one of the most important subjects on which 
either authors or critics can be engaged, may 
well find a place. It is curious to remark, that 
while reviews are constantly increasing—we 
hear at this moment of two or three new ones 
in embryo—there is often to be found in 
society a certain tone of depreciation respecting 
them. Any opinion passed by certain of our 
contemporaries on subjects connected with 
religion or politics, is at once put down to the 
influence of class-prejudices, and not to the 
honest convictions of the writer. A view 
is listened to with coldness if quoted from 
an article which, if reported as having been 
passed in conversation by some third person, 
obtains a degree of attention which yet fails to 
be given to the speculations of one who knows 
that he writes for a somewhat large audience, 
and who therefore takes a certain amount of care 
as to what he says. A remark quoted from a 
review is always received with grains of allow- 
ance, and grudgingly assented to even if 
supported by reasoning. It is imagined that a 
critic, to be a critic, must find fault, and that 
every thing he says is simply to increase his 
reputation for acuteness. The old terror in- 
spired by the Zdinburgh in its palmy days is 
not totally extinct ; and it appears sometimes 
to be supposed that there is a sort of tacit 
conspiracy to put down a writer whose views, 
if adopted, would necessitate some modification 
of the principles to which thinkers on the sub- 
jects of history and government are in the 
habit of appealing. Mr. Buckle, whose vehicle 
is certainly stout enough, and whose wheels 
are broad enough to drive other traps off the 
road, or to make a track for himself across 
country, is supposed to have been—to use a 
phrase of the day—* nursed” with malicious 
intent by some of our contemporaries, and to 
have had his “times” and passengers taken 
away from him by a large combination—a “ ge- 
neral critic company” of monopolist reviewers. 
As this fact, and the justice of it, are entirely 
matters of evidence, we shall proceed to lay 
the matter before that part of the public 
which honours us by attending in our court. 
We will first set forth, as briefly as possible, a 
summary of Mr. Buckle’s views, and then 
proceed to show to what degree they are 
affected by the objections which have been 
brought to bear upon them. 


Mr. Buckle’s volume contains « part of the 
general introduction to his main subject. His 
first five chapters are devoted to an exposition 
of his method ; the remaining nine, together 
with that part of it which is still to be pub- 
lished, will embrace an application of his prin- 
ciples to other countries of Europe, with a 
view to eliciting certain elements of national 
character, which he conceives he can obtain in 
their most defecated state from a consideration 
of the nations in whose history the elements 
in question have respectively been visible with 
the greatest prominence. 

Mr. Buckle, after attributing human actions 
either to chance, supernatural interference, or 
fixed laws, rejects the two former causes, and 
decides that a science of history is therefore 

ible. Human action is caused by its antece- 
dents, and these are either in man or outside him. 
Man acts on nature, and nature acts on man ; 
their mutual influence is the subject of history. 
The laws of this influence are to be discovered 
by generalization of their phenomena ; if these 
phenomena succeed each other in an uniform 
and regular manner, we may consider that they 
are caused by the state of the surrounding 
society ; if their course is capricious, their cause 
must be so, too. That their cause, however, 
is uniform, may be shown from statistics, the 
averages of which demonstrate an undeviating 
regularity in the number of suicides, marriages, 
murders, and even undirected letters. And 
as mind and nature are, by the hypothesis, the 
two causes of human action, it. becomes neces- 
sary to consider which of the two is the most 
influential, and thus the natural sciences fall 
into the historian’s province. Recourse to 
them will teach us that the physical agents 
which chiefly affect man, are food, soil, climate, 
and what may be termed the general aspects of 
nature. Civilization depends on the accumu- 
lation of wealth, and this is likely to take place 
first in tropical climates, because the soil is 
generally fertile, and the necessaries of life, 
food and warmth, are most plentiful. Labour 
being therefore cheap in such climates, vast 
wealth is produced, but it becomes confined 
to a small class, who monopolize all the power 
and all the luxury, leaving the mass of the 
population poor and unimproved. Where 
labour is dearer, as in temperate regions, wealth 
is more diffused, and there is less of a chasm 
between the classes of society. These conclu- 
sions are illustrated from Hindostan, India, 
and Egypt, in the Old world, from Mexico, 
Peru, and Brazil, in the New. In considering 
the aspects of nature, it appears that in certain 
regions nature is more prominent than man, in 
others man than nature. In some places she 
masters him, checking or stifling his industry, 
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and overawing his mind by such phenomena 
as earthquakes and volcanoes. Where the 
latter is the case, the imagination becomes 
excitable, and the artistic faculty is likely to 
predominate ; where nature is less awful, and 
more capable of being brought under, it is the 
understanding which rules human actions. By a 
survey of Europe compared with the rest of the 
world, it appears that in the latter physical laws 
have been most influential ; while in Europe the 
mind of man has, on the whole, succeeded in 
establishing his dominion over nature. Hence, 
for the history of Europe, the mind of man is 
what we must study. Metaphysicians, however, 
will not help us, for they have never succeeded 
in establishing any truth ; nor is it possible that 
they should do so, since they have no method 
but that of self-observation, and the very fact of 
self-observation operates as a disturbing element 
in the thing which is observed. We must there- 
fore look at mental phenomena in the gross, and 
try to ascertain what their laws are, by observ- 
ing their operation over so large a surface as 
to make individual aberration disappear. We 
shall thus be enabled to discover the true laws 
of mental progress. If we ask what mental 
progress is, the answer is,* that it is “a twofold 
progress, moral and intellectual : the first having 
more immediate relation to our duties, the 
second to our knowledge ... . There can be no 
doubt that a people are not really advancing, 
if, on the one hand, their increasing ability is 
accompanied by increasing vice ; or if, on the 
other hand, while they are becoming more 
virtuous, they likewise become more ignorant. 
This double movement, moral and intellectual, 
is essential to the very idea of civilization, and 
includes the entire theory of mental progress.” 
Progress, therefore, or civilization, having two 
factors—one, our moral feelings, the other our 
intellectual knowledge—we must next ascertain 
which of the two is more powerful ; for it is evi- 
dently that by this the advance of society will be 
most determined. Now this progress must de- 
pend, as regards individuals, either on congenital 
predisposition or external circumstances. There 
is no evidence that it depends on the former, for 
the doctrine of hereditary transmission of quali- 
ties is not proved; it therefore depends on the 
latter, and the actions of the majority of men 
are regulated by the public opinion of their 
time, the standard of conduct which rules the 
society in which they live. But this standard 
is constantly changing, and therefore its con- 
ditions must be variable; its conditions are 
either moral or intellectual, therefore, which- 
ever of these varies most is the cause of the 





_* This is the only thing like a definition of civiliza- 
tion which Mr. Buckle gives us. 


change in the combined result. Morals do not 
change ; for no new discoveries in morality have 
been made, and the ancients knewas much about 
duty as we do. It is the intellectual element, 
then, which is the alterative one; and this 
appears from other considerations. 1. The 
acquisitions of morality are shortlived, (“the 
evil that men do lives after them, the good is 
oft interred with their bones ;”) the gains of 
the intellect are permanent, and capable of being 
handed down in an accessible form, and of con- 
stantly generating fresh results. 2. Ignorant 
men are mischievous in proportion to their 
sincerity. Ignorance plus goodness, is dan- 
gerous ; ignorance plus vice, is salutary. If a 
man mistakes what is good for himself or 
others, the more energetically he pursues it 
the more wrong he goes. This is proved by 
referring to the history of persecution and of 
war. Christianity was most persecuted by 
good emperors, such as Marcus Aurelius and 
Julia. Heresy was most persecuted by good inqui- 
sitors, As to war, morality has but one thing to 
teach, that offensive wars are unjust, and defen- 
sive just ; but war has grown infrequent, which 
fact must therefore be owing tosomething having 
reference to the intellect. If we inquire how it is 
that the military class has declined both in abi- 
lity and reputation, we shall find that it is owing 
to three causes. 1. The invention of gunpow- 
der, which gave rise to standing armies, and left 
the rest of the citizens free to devote them- 
selves to other pursuits, and become civilized 
and intellectual. 2. The discoveries of poli- 
tical economy, by diminishing national jea- 
lousy, and shewing the advantages of recipro- 
city of trade. 3. Steam, and the consequent 
facilities of locomotion, have caused nations to 
know each other better, and therefore to hate 
each other less. Thus, the two worst evils 
which have afflicted mankind have been less- 
ened, not by moral feelings but by intellectual 
knowledge. “It evidently follows, that if we 
wish to ascertain the conditions which regulate 
the progress of modern civilization, we must 
seek them in the history of the amount and 
diffusion of* intellectual knowledge ; and we 
must consider physical phenomena and moral 
principles as causing, no doubt, great aberra- 
tions in short periods, but in long periods cor- 
recting and balancing themselves, and thus 
leaving the intellectual laws to act uncontrolled 
by these inferior and subordinate agents. .. . . 
And the total actions of mankind, considered 
as a whole, are left to be regulated by the total 
knowledge of which mankind is x 

To collect the evidence of this knowledge 
at different periods, and connect it with progres- 
sive states of civilization, would be easy ; but 
unfortunately history has not handed down 
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the proper materials, and has too much con- 
fined itself to battles, sieges, and the gossip of 
courts. Hence the philosopher must confine 
himself to the civilization of a single people, 
though this, of course, makes bis conclusions 
less trustworthy, as being drawn from too 
limited an area. If he could find, however, 
some one nation presenting a normal type of 
progress—what Bacon would call an instantia 
solitaria—this one instance would be as good 
as a thousand. Of course, such an instance 
cannot be found, but the next best thing 
to it can—which is a nation which has to a 
great extent worked out its own progress with- 
out interference either from other nations or 
from its own government ; and such a nation 
is England. No other country has such claims 
to our attention, for in every other there is 
some disturbing element which has over- 
weighted its progress in one way or another ; 
and though these elements have all been, 
more or less, present in English history, the 
most influential of them have not been so to 
such an extent as materially to disturb its 
development. These disturbing characteristics 
must, however, be studied, and the proper place 
to study each will be in the history of the 
country where it has been most active. Thus 
France will show the influence of the “ pro- 
tective” spirit. Germany presents a good 
example of the concentration of knowledge— 
the mass of the people being comparatively 
uninfluenced by the quantity of philosophic 
and other culture which the learned class 
appropriate and enjoy. America will afford 
an opportunity for studying the laws of the 
diffusion of knowledge—a certain degree of 
cultivation being there attained by all, while 
very high culture is not acquired by any. 
Spain will give the historian the laws of eccle- 
siastical development. The deductive spirit 
of investigation—another important point in 
national character—will be elucidated by an 
inspection of the intellectual history of Scot- 
land ; while a comparison of the latter with 
our own country will allow the inductive spirit 
and its effects to be duly estimated. 

It is necessary, however, to dispose of three 
causes to which civilization is commonly attri- 
buted. 1. Religion. 2. Government. 3. 
Literature. 

1. Religion is really an effect, not a cause of 
civilization. Savage nations cannot receive a 


true religion till they have in some degree 
emerged from barbarism. The doctrine of the 
one God was quite inoperative among the Jews, 
in spite of the terrors of Horeb and Sinai ; till 
the end of their history they were always 
idolatrous. Again, though Christianity seemed, 
in its early development, to take possession of 
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the whole world, it became corrupted through 
the ignorance of its professors, and was half 
idolatrous up to the time of the Reformation; 
which was not the result of a want of purer 
spiritualism, but of greater intellectual en- 
lightenment. Religious opinions are merely 
among the symptoms of a period ; but, on the 
other hand, it may happen that a country is, 
so to speak, too good for its religion, or has a 
religion more advanced than itself; in either 
ease the creed will be comparatively inopera- 
tive. 

2. Literature “is but a trifling matter.” It 
is merely the form in which the experience of 
a country is recorded, and is not valuable as 
literature, but only in so far as it is in harmony 
with physical and mental laws, There is 
such a thing as learned ignorance, when 
reading, as in the middle ages, only strengthens 
prejudice. In certain low states of civilization 
the relish for good books is extinct ; nor can 
any benefit be derived from them at any time 
unless those who read are in a proper state of 
preparation. 

3. Government is equally far from being a 
cause of civilization. It is always the creature 
of an age, and all the improvements it makes 
are the results of public opinion, of a “ pressure 
from without.” Thus the abolition of the 
corn-laws was resisted by the government long 
after it had become the settled conclusion of 
the nation at large, and the only merit of the 
government was in yielding to what the pro- 
gress of knowledge rendered inevitable some 
time or other. Furthermore, the best legisla- 
tion is, to let things alone; the greatest 
reforms have consisted in the repeal of previous 
legislation. Thus, the most enlightened legis- 
lation is that which allows matters to take 
their natural course. Government, in fact, has 
sometimes stopped progress altogether, and 
actually created crimes. A certain degree of 
prohibitory legislation produced smuggling, 
and a host of moral and economical evils 
followed in its train. Not that government 
does not render real services to society so long as 
it does not overstep its province. If it confines 
itself to allowing opportunity for progress, by 
making life and property secure, and adopting 
precautions for the preservation of public 
health, it is beneficial; if it attempts to do 
more than this, it is mischievous. Its virtues 
ean only be negative, and thus the civiliza- 
tion of a country can never be ascribed to the 
wisdom of its rulers. 

So far Mr. Buckle’s method. In the re- 
mainder of his introduction he proposes an 
appeal to history, in order to raise to a cer- 
tainty the strong probability, that the progress 
of civilization in Europe is solely due to the 
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progress of knowledge. “To verify” his “spe- 
culative conclusions by an exhaustive enumera- 
tion of the most important particular facts,” is 
the task he proposes to execute as he proceeds. 
The greater part of the rest of the volume is 
occupied with an examination of the influence 
of the protective spirit in France from the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century to the epoch of the 
French Revolution, with a detailed account of 
its effects on literature, politics, and the condi- 
tion of the people. But before proceeding to 
this part of his subject, Mr. Buckle introduces 
two chapters on the history of the English in- 
tellect ; believing that an inquiry into the pro- 
gress of history of itself will throw great light 
on the movements of the society it records, and 
will help, by its increasing tendency to occupy 
itself with such topics as those of the increase of 
popular knowledge and social improvement, to 
confirm his views respecting the value of the 
latter as constituents of the civilization of whose 
law he is insearch. He therefore describes at 
length the origin of history, the corruptions 
which it underwent from the invention of writ- 
ing, the changes of religion, and, in the middle 
ages, from the falsifications with which monastic 
superstition, credulity, and bad faith gradually 
infected it. In a sketch of the history of the 
English intellect from the middle of the four- 
teenth to the end of the eighteenth century, 
he further attempts to show how the advance 
in knowledge during this long period was de- 
pendent upon the growth of what he terms 
the “sceptical” spirit, which, from time to 
time, questioned all that was established, and 
gradually substituted an appeal to the principles 
of reason, for an appeal to the principles 
of authority. In religion, the difference be- 
tween Jewell and Hooker, Hooker and Chilling- 
worth ; in general knowledge, the variance 
between Sir Thomas Browne’s earlier and later 
works—are taken as measures of the progress 
of the English mind ; of which also the inno- 
vations of Hobbes and Locke in philosophy—of 
Harrington and Sydney in politics—of Boyle 
in physical science, serve as examples. The 
valuable legislative reforms by which the other- 
wise shameful reign of Charles II. was distin- 
guished, are also conceived to indicate the 
slight extent to which the personal character 
of any sovereign can affect progress when the 
intellect of a country has once started on the 
path of a salutary scepticism. In the vices of 
Charles, which diminished his influence with 
the nation, and in the indolence with which he 
conducted business, Mr. Buckle finds proofs of 
the position which he has already supported by 
the converse examples of Aurelius and the 
Tnquisitors--that “ignorant men are mischievous 
in proportion to their sincerity,” but that a 
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mixture of vice or selfishness diminishes the 
operation of their mischievous qualities. 

The progress of the sceptical spirit is further 
displayed in the ground lost by the clergy 
in consequence of their alternate support and 
hatred of James II.; in the alienation of the 
general public from the Nonjurors ; in the dis- 
use of convocation ; in the gradual exclusion of 
ecclesiastics from military, diplomatic, and par- 
liamentary callings ; in the organization and 
spread of dissent under Wesley and Whitfield ; 
in the separation of theology from morals and 
politics ; in the attention excited by such writ- 
ings as those of Middleton and certain parts of 
Gibbon’s History; in the spread of popular 
education, the rise of debating societies, the 
establishment of a “ Reporters’ gallery ;” and in 
the general popularization of literature and sim- 
plification of knowledge. In the remainder of 
the chapter, Mr. Buckle traces the reaction he 
conceives to have taken place through the influ- 
ence of George III., whose “unsparing use of 
his prerogative” stifled intellectual and com- 
mercial progress, and involved the country in 
the American War. The moral of the period 
is also pointed by the career of Burke, who, 
says Mr. Buckle, as long as he was moderate 
and sound in his views, was slighted by the 
king ; but as soon as he became “insane” on 
the subject of the French Revolution, and a 
thorough opponent of the popular movement, 
was patronized and pensioned. 

To give an analysis of the chapters which 
relate to the history of France, would exceed 
the space we have at command, which we 
regret the more that they are by far the ablest 
and soundest portion of the book. It will be 
sufficient for the purpose of our criticism to say, 
that they are occupied with topics of a similar 
nature to those which we have just run through 
as regards England ; such, for instance, as the 
strength of the clergy in France, and the conse- 
quent ill success of the Reformation there ; 
the influence of the Edict of Nantes and the 
wars of religion ; the scepticism of Montaigne 
and Charron; the influence of Richelieu and 
his policy of toleration ; of the growth of Pro- 
testant intolerance under it, and of the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. The effect of the 
philosophy of Descartes is also estimated as the 
correlative in philosophy of the liberalism that 
Richelieu displayed in politics. The remaining 
six chapters delineate with similar fulness the 
chief epochs of the French mind down to the 
period of the Revolution. The reaction from 
the policy of Richelieua—the tendencies of the 
reign of Louis XIV. under the directing mind 
of that monarch—the growth of the “protective 
spirit,” and especially its development in the 
shape of centralization—the alliance between 
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aristocracy and literature in the middle of the 
eighteenth century—the bias which Voltaire 
received from the study of English ideas and 
institutions—the vast influence of that writer 
and of Rousseau, and the proximate causes of the 
Revolution itself, among which the increased 
study of physical science is set down as one of 
the most important—are next investigated, and 
bring us to the close of the volume. 

II. In proceeding to show to what extent 
the joints of Mr. Buckle’s harness have been 
penetrated by the shafts of adverse criticism, 
we may observe, in the first place, that all 
his reviewers have confined themselves to the 
first part of his work, and have done no more 
than glance in a hesitating or hasty manner at 
the second. The fact probably is, that the ideas 
contained in the historical portion are, for the 
most part, so unlike any that have ever been 
promulgated, and are in general so widely dis- 
tinguished from the views of popularly current 
histories, that to sift them thoroughly would 
require an amount of discussion, quotation, and 
annotation far beyond the limits to which 
review-articles are usually restricted. And it 
has, perhaps, been assumed—not altogether cor- 
rectly—that the first half-dozen chapters, con- 
taining as they do the method, were the founda- 
tion upon which alone the structure reposed ; 
and that any sapping of these would be suffi- 
cient to affect the stability of the whole edifice, 
without the necessity of directing any attack 
against its upper stories in particular. Owing to 
a certain inconsistency with which Mr. Buckle 
is chargeable, we believe that this is not the 
case, and that there is still room for a critique, 
could such be managed within moderate com- 
pass, of his able and interesting, however ques- 
tionable, sketches of the French and English 
intellect and history down to 1789. In the 
mean time we will try to show what answers 
are capable of being made to the novel and 
startling views he has put forward on the 
philosophy of history in general. 

There are two or three things which will 
surprise a reader who opens Mr. Buckle’s book 
without having previously heard any thing 
about it. The very first word “ History,” 
followed as it is by a sketch of the sources of 
information on that head, and a censure on 
historians for having neglected to tell us what 
is really worth knowing, may not unreasonably 
perplex those who have been accustomed to 
consider that “ civilization” is something dis- 
tinct from that march of events, to the narra- 
tion of which, with more or less sound expla- 
nation of their causes, the name of history has 
always been applied. Civilization would, we 
imagine, be usually considered as a state or 
assemblage of conditions or characteristics of 
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some sort—of what sort we need not of 
course settle just now—which are to be found 
in greater or less prominence in an individual, 
a nation, a race, or the world at large, at 
various periods in their respective careers, 
Whether Mr. Buckle would coincide in such a 
statement, or whether he considers that there 
is no legitimate history but the history of 
civilization, it is not easy to determine, since 
he nowhere gives us any precise definition of 
either of the two words which compose his 
title. Further on, we shall come to something 
which conveys more clearly than any other 
part of his book what his notion is ; at present 
we content ourselves with noticing this defi- 
ciency in scientific method, and expressing our 
belief that it has introduced a looseness and a 
redundancy into his opening chapter which 
are very injurious to its effect. 

In answering the objection, that there can 
be no science of history, or society, because the 
actions of men are governed by free-will, and 
therefore irreducible to any general law, Mr. 
Buckle is forced to the brink of that old meta- 
physical gulf from which, like the Tartarus of 
Plato, all the rivers of speculation take their 
source, and in which they ultimately lose 
themselves. Human actions, he tells us, if not 
the result of fixed laws, must be due to chance 
or to supernatural interference ; the first of 
these sources being to the infancy of society 
what the dogmas of free-will and predestina- 
tion are to its more advanced stage. Of 
predestination we have no means of ascertain- 
ing the truth or falsehood, and it must 
therefore be regarded as a barren hypothesis 
so far as philosophy is concerned. The doc- 
trine of free-will rests on the supremacy of the 
human consciousness, and this, says he, “ in- 
volves two assumptions: of which the first, 
though possibly true, has never been proved ; 
and the other is unquestionably false. These 
assumptions are, that there is an independent 
faculty called consciousness, and that the dic- 
tates of that faculty are infallible.” For, 
supposing that consciousness is a faculty and 
not a mere state of mind, it is still not infallible, 
because the convictions of men have differed at 
different times. In a note he explains that 
“consciousness is infallible as to the fact of its 
testimony, but fallible as to its truth. That 
we are conscious of certain phenomena is a proof 
that those phenomena exist in the mind or are 
presented to it ;” but to say that they are really 
80, is to pass a judgment which may be wrong. 
This note appears to us to concede the whole 
question at issue. The Edinburgh reviewer 
remarks, that “ conciousness never professed to 
be infallible to more than the fact of its testi- 
mony.” Consciousness is clearly not the same 
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thing with conviction. The one makes a man 
cognizant, for instance, of spectral delusions, 
which the other may assure him to be false ; 
but he does not therefore distrust his conscious- 
ness in general, for if he does he has nothing 
else to trust to. And one of: the “ facts of its 
testimony” is, undoubtedly, that we act as we 
please. Nobody that we ever heard of was 
conscious of his will being so absolutely over- 
mastered that he ceased to have any choice ; all 
he feels is, that he is determined by a motive. 
Yes, say the objectors, “ by the strongest motive ; 
therefore, if we know the motives, we can predict 
the action.” To which we reply that this is im- 
possible, because no motive is entitled to be called 
“ the strongest” wntil the will acts upon it. That 
is how we know it to be the strongest. When 
an assertion relating to the mind is proved by 
an induction as wide as that on which we be- 
lieve that any two sides of a triangle are toge- 
ther greater than the third, we have a right to 
suppose it true for us; we feel it to be true by 
our intuition, our experience has never found 
it false, and it is not contradicted (as in the case 
of spectral delusions) by the experience of 
others, If that which rests on such testimony 
is not true, then nothing is true, and our whole 
nature is one uniform and consistent lie. 

Neither hypothesis, however, says Mr. 
Buckle, is necessary for the believer in the 
possibility of a science of history ; we need only 
admit that, as actions flow from motives, and 
motives from antecedents, we should be able to 
predict the former if we knew the whole of the 
latter. And all antecedents being either in the 
mind or out of it, the whole history of human 
must result from the mutual activity of these 
two elements—man and nature. 

But that, because statistics testify to the 
regular numerical recurrence of certain social 
phenomena ; therefore, we are competent to 
elicit the laws of such phenomena from statistics 
alone, is a doctrine which all Mr. Buckle’s critics 
are agreed in denying. Metaphysics, i. e., psy- 
chology, he asserts, can teach us nothing, be- 
cause no two professors of the science agree with 
one another, and none have ever succeeded in 
establishing indisputable conclusions ; all which 
is very much exaggerated. Mr, Buckle’s “ re- 
fusal to look within the nature of man for any 
key to the problems of his history,” as the 
National expresses it, is not likely to do much 
for him without a recourse to the assistance he 
professes to abjure. Statistics only detect resi- 
dual influences, for they only give the net 
result, and that may depend on some trifling 
item which cannot be known ; and, even if it 
were known, would be no guide to us for the 
future. More suicides occur in summer than in 
winter, but summer is not necessarily the 
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cause of the suicides ; that is to be detected by 
a separate investigation, and one in which the 
investigator will find it difficult to dispense 
with psychological knowledge. The proportion 
(as Blackwood observes) in which passions act, 
may be a question of averages; but averages 
can never tell us the natwre of those passions. 
We cannot possibly understand man by looking 
at him in the aggregate; really to comprehend 
him, we must split up the phenomena he exhibits 
into portions, and examine them separately ; 
unless we do so our knowledge is empirical, 
and not scientific. In the science of mature, 
we are not satisfied with the “statistical” 
fact that beef and mutton are more nourish- 
ing than carrots and turnips; we pursue the 
fact to its causes, by looking at the constitu- 
tion of the organs which exhibit it ;—why are 
we to abstain from an analogous process in 
social physiology, and why are we to be forbid- 
den to use our own experience in explaining 
that of others? Thus, the Ldinburgh points 
out, that Mr. Buckle is in fact obliged to have 
recourse to moral data to give an edge, so to 
speak, to his statistics ; when we are told that 
the average of marriages and the averages of 
the corn-market bear a certain proportion to 
each other, how do we connect the two? 
Plainly, by bringing into our calculation the 
moral element of prudence, which tells us that 
people will marry when necessaries are cheap, 
and keep single when they are dear. But if 
we confine ourselves to statistics, we shall never 
hear that there is such a thing as prudence at 
all. 

Again, as the same critic and also the British 
Quarterly point out, statistics only give general 
conclusions ; they tell us nothing about the 
actions of individuals. That a certain average 
of crime is reached every year is no doubt true ; 
but it does not enable us to predict which in- 
dividuals will commit the crimes. In a certain 
number of throws at dice, a certain number of 
sixes will turn up; but we have no reason to 
pitch upon any particular throw, as it is being 
made, and say “that will be a six.” If we 
wanted to know that, we should not look to 
the averages, but to the rings in the box, the 
side on which the die fell when it was put in, 
the manner in which it was likely to be shaken, 
and a great number of other particulars, which 
are elements of the particular case, but as to 
which a mere knowledge of general results can 
give us no information. 

Mr. Buckle also takes no notice of the fact— 
which we suppose he would not venture to deny 
—that statistical averages are capable of change 
in social matters just as they are in physical. 
Tables respecting the average duration of human 
life, which were compiled many years since, are 
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now found not to represent the facts, and rates 
of assurance have to be remodelled accordingly. 
The illustration (which is the Christian Remem- 
brancer’s) can be applied to social phenomena. 
If an increased attention to the laws of health 
have made a number of persons live eighty 
years instead of seventy, why should not an 
increased attention to the laws of morality cause 
murder to diminish in an analogous proportion ? 
If, then, the regular percentage of crime is not 
the same in California that it is in London, 
what makes the difference? Society is said 
by the author to have advanced, because perse- 
cution and war have diminished. But how can 
it be said to have advanced if crime remains 
stationary ? 

To Mr Buckle’s scheme, by which he ex- 
pressly confines himself to European civilization, 
it has been very reasonably objected, that any 
theory must be imperfect which does not ac- 
count for all the facts of the class it professes to 
describe. Human nature must be much the 
same every where. But in Europe we are 
told that progress depends on mind ; in Asia, 
upon external nature. What principle can 
justify us in separating regions similar in 
so many respects from all connection with 
each other? In what respects, for instance, do 
the European and Asiatic sides of the Ural 
mountains so differ, as to enable us to assert 
that in one place man will conquer nature, but 
in the other nature will conquer man? Why 
are we to hold that in Switzerland, exposed to 
all the overbearing influences and obstacles of 
nature, man may follow out the intellectual law 
of his being; while in China, scored with canals, 
and cultivated down to the smallest patch of 
soil by a teeming population, he is to be 
“mainly influenced by the imagination,” and 
to advance, if he advances at all, under the 
operation of a different set of causes? For 
though Mr. Buckle rests his proof to a great 
extent on the condition of Hindostan, we can- 
not believe that the cases are different enough 
for him to leave China out of the argument. 

We have said that Mr. Buckle has rather 
overloaded his opening chapters. Thus he 
devotes several pages to discussing the respec- 
tive influences of oxidized and nitrogenized 
food, which on his own principles (and in this 
case we might say on every one else’s) is super- 
fluous ; because all that is really required, 
statistically speaking, is to show that food is 
cheap in hot climates and dear in cold; not 
why it is the one or the other. The Quarterly, 
following this lead, also takes up a good deal 
of space in réfuting him, and in picking a very 
minute hole in his coat, to the effect that it is 
not rice but some other vegetable on which 
most of the inhabitants of India feed. Black- 
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wood and the National, more sensibly, drop the 
point out of consideration altogether, as non- 
essential to the argument. 

There is, no doubt, a truth in Mr. Buckle’s 
notion about the power of nature in some 
regions as compared with the littleness of 
man ; but we believe the influence he attributes 
to it to be altogether exaggerated, and to some 
extent contrary to probability. We do not 
find in his voluminous notes any evidence to 
show, that the monstrousness of Asiatic my- 
thology has really any connection with jungles, 
deserts, and vast rivers. The Hades of Greece, 
with its infernal streams of fire, its overhanging 
rocks, and its punishments, in which a lively 
scientific imagination might recognize the 
irrestible force of gravity and the laws of 
hydrostatics—its fables about the impassable 
pillars of Hercules, of Atlas sustaining the 
heaven, of the Symplegades, which crushed 
ships as they came between—seem to show a 
stronger sense of the indomitableness of natural 
powers, and a more settled awe of them, than 
the mere deification of certain sacred rivers, 
which in a hot country is a point not difficult 
of explanation ; love, not fear, being in the 
latter instance the obvious motive for worship. 

Mr. Buckle’s ideas on these points seem 
however to have puzzled one of his reviewers. 
In answering the statement, that peculiapities 
of climate, soil, and food, are responsible for the 
wide disparities of Asiatic society, the British 
Quarterly maintains that these inequalities are 
to be attributed to the fact of the inhabitants of 
mountainous countries being brave and hardy ; 
while the lowlanders, who are effeminate and 
unwarlike, are easily dispossessed by them. 
Tf none of the objections to Mr. Buckle’s theories 
were no stronger than this, he would obtain 
an easy triumph. Who does not see that this 
concedes the very point at issue? If men be- 
come hardy, which is of course what is meant, 
by living in mountainous countries, and vice 
versd, then physical circumstances have a good 
deal to do with the development of civilization. 
But the reviewer, apparently not seeing this, 
and desirous to push his point further, affirms 
that despotic government preceded these cir- 
cumstances. What circumstances? Surely 
hills and plains are older than any governments. 
But unless he does mean this, we really do not 
understand him His observations, however, 
on the rest of this chapter are in general able ; 
then he points out that, so far from the aspects 
of nature having really had the effect of hum- 
bling man, we find the most vigorous races 
living under the shadow of the most awful and 
magnificent scenery. (We may add that it 


seems unphilosophical to classify deserts under 
the head of influential aspects of nature. 


Their 
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influence belongs to the head of climate. A 
plain of sand, a prairie, and an Arctic snow-field, 
grand as their interminableness may be, are 
more likely, we should imagine, to lull, than to 
excite, the imagination. The first and the last 
have of course a decided effect on the life and 
habits of those who come in contact with them ; 
but this is not because they are vast, but 
because the one is excessively hot and the 
other excessively cold. The prairie, which is 
temperate, produces no effect whatever that 
we know of; at least we should think even 
Mr. Buckle would be at a loss for evidence to 
show, that an inhabitant of the Pampas was 
more imaginative than a Norwegian, a Swiss, 
or a Tyrolese.) It is a curious example of the 
lengths to which people will go for a reply, to 
find the last-named reviewer, for the purpose 
of defending Asiatic civilization against Mr. 
Buckle, asserting that the Asiatic mind “ pro- 
duced” Christianity. In what sense can Chris- 
tianity be said, by a person who holds the 
common orthodox ideas, to be a “ product” of 
any nation or race in particular, and to be im- 
puted to it asa merit? Even Mr. Buckle does 
not go so far as this. 

But we must pass on to that portion of Mr. 
Buckle’s book which, by common consent of 
readers, critics, and author, would be con- 
sidered most fundamental to its system. We 
have already remarked on the absence of a 
definition at the outset of his investigation. 
It is not till we arrive at Chapter III. that we 
meet with any thing which will answer the 
purpose. He there says, “There can be no 
doubt that a people are not really advancing, 
if, on the one hand, their increasing ability is 
accompanied by increasing vice ; or if, on the 
other hand, whilst they are becoming more 
virtuous, they likewise become more ignorant. 
This double movement, moral and intellectual, 
is essential to the very idea of civilization, and 
includes the entire theory of mental progress.” 
This is a description of civilization that few 
people would be disposed to quarrel with. But, 
unfortunately, the remainder of his book is de- 
voted to the task of nullifying one-half of it. 
After implying, in the words we have italicised, 
that the moral is equally necessary with the 
intellectual element, he proceeds, almost imme- 
diately, to modify this assertion so as to render 
it completely nugatory. We really do not 
know how else to describe his reasoning. Sta- 
tionary causes, he says, can only produce sta- 
tionary effects. Morality is a stationary cause ; 
for “ there is not a single principle of morality 
now known to the most cultivated European 
which was not known to the ancients.” But, 
as the world does get on somehow, its move- 
ment must be set down to the progressive 
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element ; and that element is intellect, to the 
operations of which morals are only incident as 
sources of casual disturbance. And we are thus 
brought to his great principle, that the totality 
of human action depends on the totality of 
human knowledge. This argument contains 
two main propositions ; one, that moral truths 
do nothing; the other, that intellectual ones 
do every thing. Both these assertions are 
denied by every one of Mr. Buckle’s half-dozen 
critics. It might be sufficient to refer to his 
own note, in which he contemplates the possi- 
bility of greater efforts having been made in 
modern times for the diffusion of moral truths ; 
“in which case it would be possible for the 
cause to be stationary, and the effects pro- 
gressive ””—an admission which practically gives 
up the point. But, not to insist on this, it is 
evident that a different interpretation may be 
put upon moral precepts in different stages of 
society, and that this fact may introduce real 
improvement, although no change is made in 
the precepts themselves ; in the same way that 
a man, who at one time of life looks upon cer- 
tain actions as venial, at another looks upon 
them as heinous sins, his general notion of 
morality remaining the same, but his conscience 
having been educated by habit to a higher 
sensitiveness, and a greater disposition to bring 
doubtful cases under a stringent law. To what 
peculiar intellectual illumination are we to 
attribute the fact, that the traffic in slaves, 
which was once considered harmless enough for 
such a person as the pious Newton of Olney to 
be engaged in, is now a commonplace of repro- 
bation with every Englishman? We take 
the illustration as the first that occurs; but 
the slightest reflection will, no doubt, sup- 
ply numerous others to every reader. Mr. 
Buckle would not, we imagine, deny the vast 
influence which the custom of primogeniture 
has had upon English civilization; are there 
not moral customs (such for instance as the 
sanctity of marriage) which have been at least 
equally influential? ‘'Tholuck’s Moral Influ- 
ence of Heathenism—a book which, strange 
to say, appears not to have a place upon Mr. 
Buckle’s shelves—would throw a somewhat 
different light upon the progress, in such 
respects, of modern as compared with ancient 
times. But the most telling arguments against 
Mr. Buckle’s views, are based upon a con- 
sideration of his dogma regarding the influ- 
ence of knowledge. All that has been said 
upon the subject may be resolved into two 
sentences of Aristotle, familiar to all ethical 
students: one, riou réyvn xal riiow pédodoc, 
imolws O& reals re nou epoaigecis, dyabod rivog 
Epieosas doxe7: the other, dravorw abr? obdév xuive? 
How can it be said, it is asked, that intellect is 
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the primum mobile of society ? Intellect is not 

an end, it is only a means to an end, and never 
can be any thing more. When we make any 
change of the kind which Mr. Buckle would 
term p ive, we do so because we wantsome- 
thing which we have not got ; not because intel- 
lect tells us todoso. Itis not the real motive of 
our actions, it is only the most powerful in- 
strument of them. We want a motive, even 
for scepticism. When Mr. Buckle says that 
the discoveries of the intellect are “ essentially 
cumulative,” he merely expresses the fact that 
we go on having fresh requirements, and call 
in fresh methods of realizing them. If we did 
not want to communicate with our friends, 
the science of Oersted and Wheatstone would 
have remained barren; if we did not want 
to kill our enemies, the science of projectiles 
would not have been elaborated with its 
present mathematical precision. Mr. Buckle 
tells us that he believes the Wealth of Nations 
to be the most important book that ever was 
written. Why was it important? not, surely, 
because it was a work of wide knowledge and 
close reasoning, but because its conclusions 
afforded the means of increasing the prosperity 
ot those who acted upon them. 

In his investigation of the “ disturbing 
agencies,” which have affected civilization, Mr. 
Buckle has recourse to modern times only, 
leaving out all survey of the nations of Greece 
and Rome. Surely his theory, if it is worth 
any thing, ought to account for the phenomena 
presented by countries, in both of which one of 
the factors, at least, of civilization as he regards 
it, attained a prominent and influential develop- 
ment. In the country of Thucydides and 
Aristotle—in the country of Cicero, Tacitus, 
Seneca, and Pliny—intellectual development 
could hardly be wanting. Mr. Buckle would 
perhaps account for the decay of these nations— 
a fact he is bound to explain—by saying that 
knowledge was not sufficiently “ diffused.” But 
if he says this, is it not equivalent to an admis- 
sion that knowledge by itself is not sufficient to 
leaven, in any effectual manner, the society in 
which it flourishes? is it not practically allow- 
ing that the common view which attributes the 
decay of Greece and Rome to the decline of 
their moral energy, is, after all, the right one ? 

Mr. Buckle, as we have seen, proceeds to 
enforce his theory, that the progress of man- 
kind is due to the intellect alone, by attempting 
to show that religion, literature, and govern- 
ment are incompetent to effect any such 
changes as have been produced in the history 
of our race. When he asserts that Christi- 
anity contracted itself to the dimensions of 
each age which enjoyed it, and became half 
idolatrous because men were ignorant and 
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brutal, we may be unable to deny the fact of 
these corruptions, without being at all obliged 
to admit that the condition of men was as bad 
as it would otherwise have been. For that is 
the real question to ask. The church existed 
through the middle ages. What would the 
middle ages have been without it? When 
Gregory sent Augustine on his mission to 
Britain—an instance adduced by the British 
Quarterly—he brought with him all the civili- 
zation then existing. 

Mr. Buckle’s remarks on the decline of war, 
proceed on the assumption that war is an un- 
mixed evil, and civilization an unmixed good ; 
both of which statements, on a broad view of 
human affairs, are somewhat questionable. His 
view of persecution labours under a similar de- 
fect. The question to be settled is, whether a 
succession of such emperors as Commodus, or a 
line of such emperors as Diocletian, would have 
the most subversive influence on religious truth? 
and it is one involving deeper consideration 
than Mr. Buckle seems to imagine. 

Mr. Buckle’s depreciation of literature has 
an air of candour and impartiality about it 
which will deceive readers who do not look 
below the surface. His want of precise defi- 
nitions is another reason why the pages in 
which he treats this part of his subject wear 
an appearance of plausibility which we do not 
think they deserve. We gather from what he 
says, that he conceives the function of litera- 
ture to be scarcely any thing more than that 
of a recorder of the conclusions reached by 
science. “ The knowledge on which civiliza- 
tion is based, solely consists in an acquaintance 
with physical and mental laws ;” and litera- 
ture is “merely valuable as the armoury in 
which the weapons of the human mind are 
laid up.” Even if individual literary men 
rise too much above the level of their age, 
their usefulness is destroyed because their 
ideas are unappreciated. But how, then, does 
society get on at all? There must be a 
beginning to every thing; and no discoveries 
that we know of were ever made by men who 
were unacquainted with what had gone before. 
Even if, therefore, literature is nothing but 
a storehouse, that is a highly useful and 
important function. But it is something more. 
Mr. Buckle, in his anxiety to uphold the 
credit of science, entirely omits one-half of the 
thing he professes to estimate. The “ Litera- 
ture of Power,” as Mr. de Quincey calls it, 
which expresses and preserves the moral ideas 
of men, has as great an influence on their 
progress in civilization than any thing which 
Mr. Buckle has to show on the other side. 
He calls Shakspeare, in one part of his book, 
“the greatest of our masters ;” but of the 
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large domain of literature of which Shakspeare 
is the type and sovereign, he takes no account 
whatever. Would he really mean to deny— 
that if a nation were to preserve partly by 
oral repetition, partly by assiduous study, the 
works of a certain poet for several hundred 
years ; if they were to oblige their children to 
commit them to memory, refer to them a3 
documentary authorities, and, in fact, base 
upon them their whole system of education— 
such a course would have a considerable 
influence upon their intellectual and moral 
development? Yet this is just what the 
Greeks did with the poetry of Homer. Such 
literature, Mr. Buckle would probably say, is 
simply the expression of a nation’s feelings 
or ideas; it does not mould them, but is 
moulded by them. To a certain point this is 
of course true. All imaginative literature is, 
undoubtedly, the product of its generation. 
But subsequent generations receive its impres- 
sion, and the reaction is ultimately much 
greater than the action. Rousseau was pro- 
bably the offspring to a great extent of his 
age. But what writer has more deeply co- 
loured the period in which he lived? We 
need hardly, however, pursue the subject fur- 
ther; for Mr. -Buckle’s observations on the 
influence of Adam Smith seem to us to dis- 
pose of his whole argument. He says that 
the Wealth of Nations would have been in- 
operative if published in a preceding genera- 
tion; but that “the diffusion of knowledge 
had now become so general, that even our 
ordinary legislators were in some degree pre- 
pared for these great truths.” But how is 
knowledge diffused? Every man does not 
experimentalize for himself; he does not 
realize in his own business that the mercantile 
theory is false, and that protection is on the 
whole injurious. Even Adam Smith did not 
do so; for most of his conclusions are reached 
through historical information and deductive 
reasoning. And, if literature be a “ trifling 
matter,” why does Mr. Buckle himself publish 
his volume—to which, certainly, such a phrase 
cannot be applied? Perhaps, however, he 
thinks that, as Pulteney said of Smith, “he 
will persuade this generation and govern the 
next ;” an expectation which he might have 
some reason to entertain, if his work were 
simply neglected ; but which, after the strong 
opposition it has met with from competent and 
impartial critics, it is difficult to believe stands 
any chance of realization. 

Mr. Buckle’s observations on the influence of 
government are based upon similar considera- 
tions, and are open to similar objections. His 
view is pervaded by an unfairness which has 
failed to meet with its due corrective from most 
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of his reviewers, but which is well pointed out 
in Blackwood. He attributes the repeal of the 
corn-laws solely to the “pressure from with- 
out,” and infers, from-this and other instances, 
that it is legislation which is always obstruc- 
tive, and the popular voice which always re- 
moves the obstruction; forgetting, or not 
choosing to see, that protective laws, whether 
against contraband spirits or foreign corn, were 
at one time just as popular as the contrary laws 
are now, and that they were passed with the 
consent of the people in their day, who ought, 
on Mr. Buckle’s theory, to have known better. 
That there is an opposition in parliament to 
the repeal of any law, however absurd and op- 
pressive, is no doubt true, but there is almost 
always a proportionate opposition in the country 
at large. An impartial observer would pro- 
bably affirm that the legislature was sometimes 
behind and sometimes before the public, but 
for the most part abreast of it, and fairly repre- 
senting its settled beliefs and convictions on 
those subjects with which it is competent to 
deal. Again, if a legislator is merely to follow 
public opinion, what is he to do when public 
opinion is wrong? for that it is always right 
we suppose not even Mr. Buckle will assert. 
Would our philosopher hold him harmless, if, 
for instance, he were at the present moment 
to poll the country on the subject of “how to 
govern India,” and act upon the result of his 
inquiry ? 

When we come to the application of Mr. 
Buckle’s doctrines to history, the first thing 
that strikes us is, that statistics have altogether 
vanished from the field. When he comes to 
deal with history in its concrete form, he ex- 
changes (as the Westminster was the first to 
remark) his theory of averages for an account 
of the results of individual influence. The only 
thing which has a statistical bearing is the 
long list, at p. 663, of French writers in the 
eighteenth century who understood the Eng- 
lish language ; from which he infers that they 
must to a great extent have imbibed English 
ideas, and that these ideas could not have been 
without their influence on the Revolution. But 
the space and weight he assigns to Voltaire 
seem as inconsistent with his denial of value to 
literature, as his remarks on the beneficial legis- 
lation of Charles II.’s reign are with his depre- 
ciation of government. How it is possible to 
mention the name of Burke (whether he was 
insane or not), and yet deny literature an in- 
fluence in the propagation of principles which 
guide civilization, is a paradox which most 
readers will find it hard to swallow. But the 
truth is, that Mr. Buckle’s practice is better 
than his theory. When he deals with the 
actions of men as they have been handed down 
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to us, he treats them pretty much like histo- 
rians in general ; at least we are unable to see 
any difference, except in extent of learning, 
between such a book as Sir James Stephen’s 
Lectwres on the History of France, aud Mr. 
Buckle’s own work. The method of both 
seems, in practice, to be the same, however 
much their theories might be found to differ. 
Nor, if Richelieu was a liberal, as Mr. Buckle 
represents him, and if he governed France— 
which undoubtedly is the case—and if he made 
laws of toleration for the Huguenots, and regu- 
lated his policy, not by the interests of a reli- 
gious system, but by the considerations of 
national expediency—which we are as little dis- 
posed to deny—do we see how any general con- 
clusion as to the inoperativeness of government 
upon civilization can be seriously maintained. 
But we must conclude. Neither our analy- 
sis, which is necessarily meagre, nor our repre- 
sentation of the state of critical opinion on Mr. 
Buckle’s work, which has necessarily been con- 
fined to points of disagreement and censure, 
can give any fair idea of the ability and variety 
of knowledge displayed throughout. We have 
chiefly been anxious to show that, startling 
and powerful as Mr. Buckle’s work is, it is not 
unanswerable ; and to those who have not—as 
is possibly the case—been convinced by our 
own remarks, we would confidently recom- 
mend an attentive perusal of the articles on 
which our opinion has been to a great extent 
based, those especially of the Edinburgh (April 
1858) and the National (July 1858), which 
are by far the best that have been written on 
the subject. The former assails Mr. Buckle 
principally on what may be called his psycho- 
logical or philosophic side; the latter deals 
more with the manner in which the conclusions 
of his method are affected by a deeper survey 
of history ; a point which the reviewer works 
out in a fashion which in some passages reflects 


the spirit, and would not have been alto- 
gether unworthy, of Coleridge. We should 
be sorry if any thing we have either said on our 
behalf, or described other reviewers as saying, 
should operate in any way to warn off readers 
from Mr. Buckle’s pages. However fundamen- 
tally unsound his theory may be, and however 
opposed both to conventional ideas and to the 
clearest results of contemporary thought, we 
recollect no philosophical work the reading of 
which has given us so high a degree of intellec- 
tual pleasure. His style, though not finished 
in the highest sense of the word—not always 
having the best werds in the best places—is 
fresh and powerful, and carries a reader along 
without effort, weariness, or perplexity. Were 
the book twice as false as we believe it to 
be, we should still be desirous of recommend- 
ing it to all who value what is suggestive, 
brilliant, and learned, and who have suffi- 
cient faith in the lessons of their own study 
or education to wait with confidence the result 
of all encounters on the battle-field of intellect, 
for the victory of truth. A work like Mr. 
Buckle’s is no doubt destined to exercise a 
great influence, even though it may not be 
exactly of the kind which its author expected. 
After all deductions are made, a number of 
views will doubtless remain, and from time to 
time be incorporated into literature, perhaps 
with a different application to that which they 
were intended to have, but which no future 
writer on the same subjects will be able to 
neglect or despise. And if the criticism Mr. 
Buckle has met with should induce any modi- 
fication in his opinions, the form in which he 
has cast his work will probably allow of the 
alteration being made in his future volumes, in 
a manner which will neither too openly stultify 
his theories, nor too distinctly wound his self- 
love. 





Sketches of Algeria during the Kabyle War. By Hvucn Muttenevx WALMSLEY. 
London : Chapman & Hall. 


Tue “Bashi-Bazouk” has entirely missed his 
aim and his opportunity on this occasion. He 
should have been content with giving us an 
African version of his “ Journal,” or something 
as pithy, pointed, and practical ; but he should 
not have aspired to the position of the writer 
of a “Hand-Book” for Algeria. In the first 
Place, he possesses none of the qualifications for 
a guide, He is not a close observer, and he 
takes no interest in detail ; and then his naive 
confession, that he writes from memory, and 


that what he writes is only “substantially cor- 
rect,” confirms our indisposition to accept him as 
an authority upon any one single characteristic 
of the climate, customs, or attractions of Algeria. 
“The object I set before myself,” he tells us in 
the preface— 


Was not to jot down at the moment, as so many 
have done before, the different adventures which befell 
me when treading for the first time the shores of a 
country quite new to me, or to note the manners and 
customs of a simple and singular nation. 
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We venture to think that it would have been 
an advantage to his readers if he had contented 
himself with one of these two definite objects : 
we should possibly have had a more entertain- 
ing and less made-up volume. And, without 
inquiring the object of our author in publish- 
ing a book on this occasion, we may ask what 
was his object in undertaking the journey? 
“To examine,” he tells us, “into the economy 
and organization of the French army in Algeria, 
and if possible to witness the conduct in the 
field of that famous army.” But then with the 
most provoking tnsouciant sang froid, he imme- 
diately adds, “The result of the experience I 
have gained in a military point of view, I have 
purposely withheld.” Then why, in the name of 
common-sense, make a book? The answer ra- 
pidly follows, “to awaken in the casual reader 
the wish to see more of a very curious and beau- 
tiful country than I saw of it.” This is like our 
friend’s French cook, who made a Christmas 
pudding, and, from professional vanity or pro- 
fessional ignorance, left out the plums, with the 
view to arouse in the palates of the pudding- 
eaters an intense desire to taste that very curious 
and beautiful mixture in a more complete form. 
But the reputation and the vanity of our artiste 
received a just and deadly blow, in a month’s 
wages and instant dismissal. We will not 
treat the “ Bashi Bazouk "quite so summarily ; 
for, although his plums may be wanting, yet his 
suet is of superior quality, and his cooking, if not 
unexceptionable, is tolerable, and, on the whole, 
easy of digestion. But, first, how about Algiers, 
which is “ to benefit” the invalid so much in 
November ? Well, we are bound to say, that be- 
yond some general declamation in favour of the 
“bright skies,” and “ green hills,” and “ smiling 
valleys,” «ec. &c., of Algiers, we find no practical 
information of the slightest use to the asthma- 
tie Loudoner, who is to give up his fires and his 
fogs, and his cosy home and easy-chair, and 
slippers and cigar, for African tobacco, a mild 
temperature, and a pure atmosphere in Algiers. 
There is not a word about house-rent or hotel 
charges. Are there any “houses to let” in 
Algeria? And what are the characteristic pecu- 
liarities of Moorish landladies? Are they given 
to peculation and brandy? Have they an ami- 
able weakness for cambrics and pomatum? Do 
they cultivate the acquaintance of your tea- 
caddy, and will a pound of sugar last as 
long in Algiers as in London? In a word, do 
native landladies march in the path of their 
more civilized cotemporaries; and is there in 
every lodging-house that inevitable cat, given 
to cold “lion,” or your favourite blade-bone of 
“antelope,” that you had specially ordered to be 
put by and grilled for breakfast? It may be said 
that these are minor, yet they are not insig- 
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nificant, points in Algerian domestic economy, 
and the writer is silent on them all. Imagine 
a man setting himself up as an authority upon 
Algiers, and unable to inform us upon points 
of such vital interest! Why, our author does not 
even tell us where we can get a good dinner in 
Algiers. He contents himself with noting an 
excellent house for absinthe; and relates with 
much gusto how an Arab got drunk there, and 
belaboured some Jews to theirdeath. Then,if we 
search his pages for something more definite upon 
the point of climate than those fleecy vapour- 
ings about “ bright skies,” and “green shores,” and 
“shady forests,” we find only an assertion that the 
climate is “superior to that of Nice ;” one of those 
general statements which leads us to suspect that 
the writer knows very little of the real nature of 
the climate of Nice, and nothing at all of the at- 
mospheric peculiarities of Algeria. And then, 
because there is “a constant movement” among 
“the curiously mixed population” of Algeria, 
he has the audacity to assert that the life of 
the invalid will be “relieved of insipidity,” and 
his health “ materially benefited ;” an assumption 
that coming from a Bashi-Bazouk in rude health, 
we must be prepared to accept with considerable 
modifications. For what can a Bashi-Bazouk 
know of that “ irritabile genus,” the ailing man 
—the hypochondriac, who “leads a life of unsa- 
tisfied desires” —a poor wretch always tampering 
with hard terms of art, till he is, as Charles Lamb 
somewhere says, “painfully conscious of his 
diaphragm, and no longer able to regard his 
kidneys as an agreeable fiction.” What sym- 
pathy can there be between such a delicate 
fragile creature as this, and a Bashi-Bazouk in 
long boots and tight leather breeches? What 
does he know about diaphragms and kidneys # 


The things he knows are neither rich nor rare, 
But wonders how the devil they got there! 


But it is not the invalid alone, our author 
aspires, but fails, to benefit. “To the natura- 
list and antiquary,” he modestly tells us, 
“ Algeria presents a wide and hitherto almost 
untouched field ;” and so, with the aim of 
proving this position, he purposely spares us 
all “military detail,” but carefully avoids the 
“ untouched field,” which is to prove of such 
surpassing interest to the “naturalist and 
antiquary.” These sort of follies are always 
committed with the best intentions. The 
very element every one will look for, and 
what would have proved invaluable from 
a military man, would have been this very 
“military detail,” our author is either too 
indolent or too ignorant to give. We want, 
and at no moment so much as this, when the 
great question of the reorganization of the 
native Indian army is under consideration, to 





know something of the military system adopted 
by the French in Algeria. We want to know 
something of their military economy, some- 
thing of the details of that organization 
which has proved so successful in their Alge- 
rian army; whether any native regiments 
exist, and how and in what proportion among 
them the European element is introduced ! 
Again, the breed of cavalry horses, which is 
most sedulously watched over and improved 
in Algeria, should have afforded the author 
a most interesting chapter; but he tells us 
nothing to the point, beyond assuring us that 
the French cavalry in Algeria is “admirably 
well-mounted.” 

But if we withdraw our author from the 
large sphere of action’ he had anticipated for 
himself, and confine him to the merits of the 
lesser and narrower one which mere reminis- 
cences of a “Campaign in Kabylia” would 
give, we shall find some little amusement in 
his pages. He is good and we are bound for 
it, reliable when describing an outpost sur- 
prise, a razzia or an attack ; and as he accom- 
panied the expedition of last year, when the 
conquest of Kabylia was commenced and com- 
pleted with distinguished success by Marshal 
Randon, we accept his recollections on these 
points with much interest. Of this Kabyle 
campaign he has preserved many incidents. 
The Kabyles pure are a remarkable race. 
Colonel Walmsley embraces the whole of the 
modern race under one head; but the pure 
Kabyle, who can trace his descent from the 
fair-haired Berbers, is very rarely met with. 
The Berber race itself is almost extinct ; it is 
a cross between the Berber and Arab which 
has produced the modern Kabyle; but it is 
not a little remarkable that the Berber 
customs, and traditions, and form of govern- 
ment, should have so completely resisted 
Arab innovation, as Colonel Walmsley informs 
us. Not only are the Kabyles industrious, 
but, though brave and warlike, they are 
peaceable, strictly honest, and truthful, very 
religious, appreciating the advantages of trade 
and education, and holding their dead in pro- 
found respect—all points entirely antagonistic 
to the customs and peculiarities of the Arab of 
the plains. Moreover, and this is very re- 
markable as being entirely opposed to all 
Eastern notions of the treatment of women, the 
Kabyle treats his women with respect, and 
permits them as much personal freedom as in 
Europe. It is true he indulges in four wives ; 
but then the rights of women are so distinctly 
and practically understood in Kabylia, that no 
favouritism is permitted. Here is an amusing 
anecdote of a case of the transgression of the 
Jaw in this respect :— 
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We were riding along one morning lazily admiring 
the scenery, when, on passing near a collection of 
“Gourbe,” or huts constituting a Kabyle village, a 
woman came towards us, and placing herself directly 
in the centre of our path, sat lerself down. This 
seating themselves in your path is the mode used by 
the people to indicate a desire to speak with, or peti- 
tion, a superior; and in consequence Colonel Rondiére 

ulled up his horse to hear the tale of the disconsolate 
abyle wife, for such she proved. 

The interpreter was called to the front; and to judge 
by the volubility with which the good woman told her 
story, she had grievous wrongs to relate, and the tears 
rolled down her cheeks as, in piteous tones and with 
upraised hands, she implored our chief’s protection. 
Altogether it gave me the impression of one of those 
recitals so frequent in our English courts, and which 
are headed in the newspaper, “ Brutal outrage by a 
husband ;” and such it proved. Protection, however, 
was apparently accorded, and I soon saw the inter- 
preter and a lieutenant of our party hasten towards 
the village to inquire further into the case. We moved 
on, and observing a smile on our chief’s usually grave 
countenance, i asked him the reason. His reply fur- 
nished me with a curious episode of Kabyle married 
life; but how to record the tale on paper I don’t quite 
know. “That woman,” said Colonel Rondiére, “is 
one of the four wives of a Kabyle chief, and by the 
laws of his tribe and nation he can have but four. To 
obviate quarrels as to precedence, and to do away with 
favouritism and jealousy, the Kabyle husband is 
obliged by law to admit each wife in turn to share his 
evening’s amusements, consequently he becomes, will 
he nill he, the vested property of each wife in succes- 
sion after sunset, the day belonging to himself. No 
infringement of this law is allowed save on a fresh 
marriage, when the gld-established wives generally 
resign all claim to the bridegroom for a period of eight 
days, at the expiration of which time they rigidly 
resume their rights, and the newly-married wife falls 
into the ordinary routine. This woman complains to 
me that she is totally neglected by her husband, in 
favour of another wife lately married. Her portion of 
conjugal felicity is denied her, she is totally excluded 
from her husband's society, and, after having done her 
best to right herself by arts and persuasion, she appeals 
to me, and claims my interference. Should her state- 
ment prove true, I am bound to give her the aid she 
asks for, and to see justice done her.” 

I could not help laughing, and yet the poor, ugly 
woman (for she was both) had been most carnest and 
pathetic in her demand for what she deemed her rights; 
and which were quite in accordance with Kabyle law. 


The Kabyle form of government, and their 
entire administration, is a practical Utopia, 
such as the late Robert Owen would have 
delighted in, if he could have brought himself to 
undertake the onerous domestic duties Kabyle 
law imposes upon husbands. Universal suffrage, 
annual parliaments, cheap justice, light taxes, 
&c., payment of members, and no tax-gatherer, 
form or formed the elements of that Kabyle 
rule which maintained for its people, for twenty 
years, complete independence in the very heart 
of the French conquests. It was the conquer- 
ing these singular people, inhabiting a zone of 
mountain fastnesses in the centre of French 
Algeria, that Marshal Randon last year under- 
took and completed. They had for years 
successfully resisted all attempts at conquest, 
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and had rejected all offers of fraternization 
with the Roumi victors of the Arabs of the 
plains. They held their own intact, picked 
off the outpost Frenchmen at every convenient 
opportunity, were picked off in turn, and thus 
for years established in the centre of the colony 
a “raw” which no French general had been able 
to subdue. But their days were numbered, 
and in the summer of ’57 Marshal Randon 
assembled together some 25,000 men, in a brief 
and brilliant campaign, conducted with the most 
perfect strategic skill, wrested these mountain 
fastnesses one by one from the Kabyles, and com- 
pletely conquered and subdued the whole tribe. 
Colonel Walmsley accompanied the French army 
during the campaign, and has preserved many 
of its incidents. 

The Kabyles fought most gallantly for their 
mountain homes and independence ; but, taken 
by surprise, they permitted the French brigades 


to get a footing, which, once firmly established, 


made the rest merely a question of time and am- 
munition. 

“Tt was curious,” writes Colonel Walmsley, 
“to see how completely and efficiently the 
French soldiers gutted and destroyed the cap- 
tured villages.” 


The history of one was that of all. The dash up the 
mountain-height, on the crest of which was built the 
Kabyle village, whose rude walls had in peace crowned 
the mountain for ages—the fall of a few men as they 
struggled forward and were swept down by the fire of 
its defenders—the hand-to-hand fight—the rolling vol- 
leys of the attacking corps, as the Kabyles, after a 
sharp and energetic resistance, retired steadily and un- 
dismayed, generally taking with them their wounded 
and dead. The butt-ends of the muskets had hardly 
driven in the splintered doors before a jet of red flame 
would shoot from the interior; how lighted, or by 
which of the blood-stained, smoke-begrimed figures 
who were busily engaged ia rummaging the poor hovel 
from end to end, it is impossible to say. 


“T think,” he adds, “a Zouave is unequalled 
in the world as a detective, provided it is plun- 
der he is in search of.” 


Not a thing escaped them. Here, a party were busy 
thrusting their long bayonets into the scanty roof; 
there, another sounding the mud flocr or wall in 
search of hidden specie or ornaments ; a third breaking 
the earthen vessels, looking for wine or provisions. 
This done—and it was effected in a marvellously short 
space of time, amidst a perfect storm of shouts, yells, 
and laughter—the glancing flame and rolling smoke 
converted the late peaceable and quiet Kabyle home 
into a heap of black ruins. Sometimes a handful of 
men would fall before the fire of a well-concealed am- 
buscade ; but their comrades would soon revenge their 
fate, and the patient and untiring brigade of mules 
remove the wounded to the rear. 

The houses were generally deserted and empty; the 
women and children had been sent for protection to the 
neighbouring tribes whose villages were further removed 
from the seat of war; but some solitary instances of 
both being found in the captured villages did occur. 
In one, a Zouave, mad for plunder, and excited with 
blood and powder, was struck by observing a huge jar 
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of rudely-baked earthenware standing in a corner. To 
rush forward and dash it to pieces with his musket-butt 
was the affair of a second, when, to his surprise, out 
rolled a poor little Kabyle child, who, forgotten amidst 
the general confusion and flight consequent on that 
morning’s unexpected attack, had crept into the jar 
for shelter. 

The Zouave raised his musket, and another second 
would have seen the child’s brains mixed with the al- 
ready bloody clay-flooring of the hut, when it smiled 
on its assailant as though perfectly at home. ‘The rude 
Zouave'’s heart was touched. Perhaps he thought of 
some far-off home in France, where a brother or sister 
might be playing in the sunshine like the poor Kabyle 
child, who smiled unconscious of the threatening mus- 
ket; perhaps it was merely his better nature touched 
by that smile. I know not how this was, but I do 
know that the Zouave, laying down his musket on the 
ground, secured the child on his back with his turban, 
and then rushed forwards on his way. The poor baby 
was thus borne through the thickest of the fray; but 
it seemed to have a charmed life. The balls whistled 
harmlessly by it; and though that night the brave 
Zouave was found lying on his face with a ball through 
his brain, the child was asleep and unharmed. It was 
subsequently adopted by the officers of the regiment, 
and is yet alive. 


Another incident our author witnessed was 
more tragic in its beginning, middle, and end :— 


A small village had been carried by assault after a 
spirited defence on the part of the Kabyles, who had 
strengthened a naturally very strong position by fell- 
ing timber across the only practicable entrance, and 
thus constructing a very formidable miniature barri- 
cade. The troops, after losing a few men, had carried 
these defences at the point of the bayonet, and were 
enraged at the resistance they had met with. The 
houses were almost immediately gutted, and the spirts 
of fire were soon seen shooting up from their roofs. 
One house only of the whole place boasted a door, and 
that one was closed and barred inside. 

Anticipating plunder, and bent on acquiring it, half- 
a-dozen musket-butts sent the frail barrier into splin- 
ters, and, led by a sergeant, the whole troop burst into 
the room. Hardly had they entered, than the sergeant 
fell dead, a pistol-ball having pierced his heart; and 
erect, in one corner of the hut, stood two old women, 
one of whom had fired the fatal shot. The second had 
done her best to arrive at a similar result; but, less 
lucky than her aged sister, her pistol had missed fire. 
The dead sergeant’s musket clattered heavily on the 
ground, as he fell forward on his face, while, with a 
low yell of fury, his comrades dashed over his corpse, 
and in an instant half-a-dozen bayonets, every one of 
which carried death on its point, clashed together into 
the defenceless breasts of the two old women, who 
stood firmly and a braving their fate. They 
were old and ugly enough; but I could not help pity- 
ing them as they lay there, the breath hardly out of 
their bodies, for theirs had been a heroic death. ‘The 
mutinous Zouave, Pierre Duval, whom I had seen so 
severely punished by the commandant of Tiziouzou, 
was stooping over the body of one, as, attracted by the 
firing, I entered the hut. . 

He had rested the piece which he carried, and whose 
bayonet was red with the warm blood of one of the 
old creatures on the ground, and was bending over the 
still palpitating form, as standing on the door-sill I 
watched his operations. The object he coveted was a 
pair of earrings, which were the only ornaments to be 
seen on the corpse. Rude enough they were, consist- 
ing only of coral in a broad, flat tin setting. Seizing 
one of them with his blood-besmeared hands, he tore 
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it away from the yet quivering flesh, carrying away a 
portion of the ear as he did so. Turning the body 
partly over with his foot, he repeated the operation ; 
and then, almost overturning me in his course, dashed 
out of the hut in search of more blood and more 
plunder. 

We have in the above extracts sketches of 
the more fascinating side of the Zouave’s cha- 
racter. Under punishment he is less amiable 
and discriminating. Colonel Walmsley was 
on one occasion spending a day or two at one 
of the then frontier posts, Tiziouzou, and where 
the most refractory Zouaves, drafted into spe- 
cial corps which bear the name of “Zephyrs,” 
were stationed on frontier duty ; at that period 
before the conquest of Kabylia, and with the 
Kabyle sharpshooters ever on the alert, not a 
sinecure post. On the second morning the 
commander invited him to a walk :— 


“Tam about to take you,” he said, as we walked 
along the ramparts, “to the condemned cells. The 
man whom I am about to visit is a Zouave of my own 
regiment. He has passed the greater part of his 
service in prison, and has become, by the violence of 
his conduct, the terror of all around him. He is now 
under sentence of court-martial, has passed some days 
in solitary confinement, and the term of such imprison- 
ment having expired, he was this morning summoned 
by his sergeant to commence that of hard labour. 
Solitary confinement, which usually tames the most 
vicious, seems to have no effect on this man’s temper; 
for it appears that not only did he refuse to move, but, 
rushing from his cell, he seized on a heavy block of 
stone lying near, and then, retreating again into his 
prison, threatened to brain the first man who came 
near him. In vain the sergeant has tried persuasion ; 
in vain he pointed out to him the consequence of his 
acts; the brute became so madly ungovernable, that 
eventually they were obliged to shut his cell-door, and 
leave him there. The report had just been made to 
me on your arrival.” 

“ But,” I asked, “‘do you deem the man capable of 
carrying his threats into execution ?” for I was rather 
disgusted at the position in which I found myself 


“Certainly he will,” was the consolatory reply, 
* should I allow him to do so, which I don’t mean to 
do ; it is not the first time I have tamed such spirits; 
but here we are.” 

The cells opened on to a large paved court-yard, 
surrounded by high walls, and calling for the provost- 
sergeant, but utterly refusing any armed party, my 
burly companion directed the cell-door to be opened. 
The sergeant obeyed, taking care, as I observed, to 
give himself the benefit of the shelter afforded by the 
opened door: there stood the refractory Zouave. The 
man, though strong enough, was no match for the 
commandant, but at his feet lay the block of stone 
which he had threatened to use as an offensive arm. 
He had but to stoop for it. 

“Come, Pierre Devaux,” said the officer, walking 
without hesitation into the cell, and fixing his stern 
eye on the recusant Zouave, “no more of this, you 
know me. March!” He pointed to the door as he 
spoke, but no sooner had the words been uttered than 
the man, whose face I had observed grow deadly pale, 
suddenly, and like lightning, stooped for his stone; but 
hardly had he bent himself in the act, when, quicker 
than thought, a tremendous blow on the head levelled 
him with the earth. I heard the loud, hard thud of 


his head against the stone pavement as he fell; but 
searcely had he touched the ground when he was on 
his feet again, the stone in his grasp. He had not time 
to raise his arms in the act of striking, and I could 
only just remark that his forehead was laid open, and 
his pale face laced with blood, when down he went 
again, fairly doubled up by a most tremendous kick in 
the stomach, to which was added, as the heavy stone 
fell from his hands, a straightforward blow sufficient 
to have felled an ox. 

“Take him to hospital,” said the commandant, 
“and tell the surgeon to report to me the instant he 
is fit for hard labour.” The man was borne away 
insensible. 2 

This story reminds us of one told of the 
Duke of Malakoff when in command of a bri- 
gade in Algeria. A Zouave was brought before 
him, charged with committing some grave in- 
fraction of discipline. The general, who is 
very irascible, poured out such a volley of abuse 
and reproaches that the Zouave, stung to the 
quick, clapped his rifle to his shoulder, and— 
click—another moment should have rolled the 
generai in the dust ; but the rifle hung fire, one 
of the guard struck up the barrel, another 
knocked down the Zouave, and Pelissier, who 
never winked, cried out in a deliberate voice, 
“ Twenty-five days extra drill, as soon as he is 
out of prison, for having a foul firelock !” 

Algeria under French rule is not, according 
to Colonel Walmsley, who has been there, quite 
such a failure as those writers who have never 
crossed the Mediterranean would have us be- 
lieve. Whatever might have been the errors of 
their earlier steps, the French, under the wise 
government of Prince Napoleon, are now exhi- 
biting in the present administration a prudence, 
a firmness, and a wnity of purpose that warrant 
a belief in Algeria becoming a most fruitful and 
prosperous colony. Roads are good; travelling 
is safe; and trade is rapidly increasing. 

Pretty little French villages dot the plains, and soli- 
tary cottages peep out here and there, half hidden in 
their clumps of orange, lemon, fig, or almond-trees, 
and seem to glance merrily and cheerfully in the sun- 
shine, as they speak of the French colonist’s home. 


The French, too, appear to agree much better 
with the natives than we do with our subjects 
in India, 

The French and the natives get on remarkably well 
together, the latter seeming to have a perfect confidence 
and implicit reliance on the laws and justice of the 
former. Every race is sure of protection, and though 
the bigotry of creed is a definite and insuperable barrier 
to complete amalgamation, yet they rub on happily 
and contentedly, nor does the native seem like a 
member of a conquered nation. The French certainly 
have the knack of this kind of thing; and I was much 
struck during my first days spent in Algeria, by seeing 
the contrast between our occupation of Turkey during 
the war, and the present occupation of conquered 
Algeria by the French. 

At Varna, Shoumlah, Constantinople—every where, 
in fact, where the English were to be found in numbers, 
the Turks learned submission. The youngest English 
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ensign just joined would have scorned to have given 
the wall to the most respectable-looking old Turk in 
Turkey. We patronised the Bono Turcos with all an 
Englishman's superciliousness, and they hated us 
accordingly. The French act otherwise; and really a 
Frenchman, if you don’t talk politics to him, or require 
any thing from him which costs money, is a very good 
fellow. ‘They have laughed at the strange customs of 
the conquered country, and by awkwardly imitating 
some, have made the Arabs laugh at them in their 
turn. In lieu of knocking down their walls and 
temples, they repair them, and give money for the 
purpose of occasionally whitewashing and adorning 
them; and then, by way of repayment, they go there, 
and amuse themselves by seeing the strange manner 
of praying, just as they would go toa theatre. Their 
Engineers, when Government has nothing better for 
them to do, are sent into the interior to pierce wells in 
dried-up places for the tribes who dwell near the 
Great Desert, while help and encouragement are given, 
not only to agriculture, but to the progress of educa- 
tion among the Arabs and Moors. A certain number 
are sent yearly to Paris—schools are kept up for them 
—in short, though the Arabs would, if they could, 
upset the French dynasty to-morrow, and establish the 
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religion of Mahommed, yet I really believe they would 
regret their French conquerors the day after. 


As we intend upon a future occasion to ex- 
amine into the subject of French rule in, and 
the prospects of, Algeria, we will defer for the 
present any remarks upon that point. Colonel 
Walmsley, in conclusion, bears witness to the 
frank hospitality he met with from the officers 
of the French army in Algeria ; kiudnesses and 
attentions which cause him “to look back to 
the days of his wanderings in Algeria with 
pleasure ;” and to acknowledge “a debt of gra- 
titude,” he must ever feel himself under, “ to 
the officers of the well-organized Algerian 
army.” We are glad to meet with this little 
tribute ; and all we can say is, that we wish, 
when the colonel next writes a book about 
Algeria, he will tell us a litle more about 
that army, its organization, and its officers. 
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WE need hardly inform our readers that the 
late Rev. John Bampton, whose name appears 
in the title-page of the work now before us, left 
his estate to the University of Oxford, for the 
endowment of the lectures-which bear his name. 
A lecturer was to be chosen yearly, by the 
heads of colleges, to preach eight divinity lec- 
ture sermons upon any of the following sub- 
jects :—To confirm and establish the Christian 
faith, and to confute all heretics and schismatics, 
—upon the divine authority of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,—upon the authority of the writings of 
the primitive fathers, as to the faith and prac- 
tice of the primitive church,—upon the divinity 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,—upon 
the divinity of the Holy Ghost,—and upon the 
articles of the Christian faith, as comprehended 
in the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds. (Had he 
added the Athanasian, it had been more 
germane to the matter of the present lectures.) 
The lectures so instituted have since been 
some of the most valuable contributions made 
to modern theology. It is not easy to state upon 
which of the subjects mentioned in Mr. Bamp- 
ton’s will the lectures now before us were spe- 
cially delivered, unless, indeed, we suppose 
them to be upon the first and most general of 
these subjects ; but they are not, on that 
account, the less interesting, nor will they be, 
we should hope, the less useful. 

Mr. Mansel, in his preface, after premis- 
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ing that “the theological struggle of this 
age, in all its more important phases, turns 
upon the philosophical problem of the limits 
of knowledge and the true theory of human 
ignorance,” states, that the lectures may be 
regarded as an attempt to obtain an answer 
to that problem in one aspect, by showing 
what limitations to the construction of a phi- 
losophical theology necessarily exist in the 
constitution and laws of the human mind. He 
has, undoubtedly, done much in this direction, 
and much well; the only question is, whether 
he may not have done too much ; and whether, 
in his zeal to rout the enemy, he may not have 
fallen into an ambuscade. But we are antici- 
pating ; and it is better to proceed steadily, 
more especially over the treacherous ground of 
metaphysical theology. 

To resume, then; and as a general rule, 
when we have occasion to state Mr. Mansel’s 
views, we will do so in his own words, which 
process will probably save much trouble to our- 
selves, and more to our readers, for his clearness 
is beautiful. ‘The present work may be re- 
garded as an attempt to pursue, in relation to 
theology, the inquiry instituted by Kant in 
relation to metaphysics, namely, How are syn- 
thetical judgments a priori possible? In other 
words, Does there exist in the human mind 
any direct faculty of religious knowledge, by 
which, in its speculative exercise, we are enabled 
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to decide, independently of all external revela- 
tion, what is the true nature of God, and the 
manner in which he must manifest himself to 
the world ; and by which, in its critical exer- 
cise, we are entitled authoritatively to decide 
for or against the claims of any professed reve- 
lation, as containing a true or false representa- 
tion of the divine nature and attributes? And 
if it can be shown that no such faculty exists, 
but that the conclusions arrived at in this re- 
spect are gained indirectly, by transferring to 
the region of theology judgments which properly 
belong to another province of human thought, 
there then arises a second inquiry, namely— 
What cautions are necessary to be observed in 
the process of transferring, and what is the 
value of the judgments when transferred ?” 

The general line of argument which he adopts 
for these purposes is, as he says himself, by de- 
veloping the principle laid down by Sir W. 
Hamilton, that “the unconditioned is incog- 
nizable and inconceivable ;” and the conclusion 
at which he arrives is again, in the words of 
the same philosopher, “that the capacity of 
thought is not to be constituted into the mea- 
sure of existence ;” and that we ought not to 
recognize “the domain of our knowledge as 
necessarily coextensive with the horizon of our 
faith.” The method which he employs is 
chiefly that of analogy, following the admirable 
and practical-course adopted by Butler. 

The inquiry above mentioned, though, by 
Mr. Mansel, its institution in relation to meta- 
physics is assigned, and rightly assigned, to 
Kant, is singularly in conformity with what 
Locke states as the object of his inquiry, in the 
Essay on the Human Understanding. Hear, 
for instance, what the great father of English 
metaphysics says on this matter; and to his 
straightforward honesty, sound sense, and self- 
denying love of truth, it is always pleasant to 
recur, from the misty vagueness and hair- 
splitting subtleties of the more modern schools. 
“If, by this inquiry,” says he, “into the nature 
of the understanding, I can discover the powers 
thereof, how far they reach, to what things 
they are in any degree proportionate, and where 
they fail us, I suppose it may be of use to pre- 
vail with the busy mind of man to be more 
cautious in meddling with things exceeding its 
comprehension, to stop when it is at the utmost 
extent of its tether, and to sit down in a quiet 
ignorance of those things which, upon examina- 
tion, are found to be beyond the reach of our 
capacities.” And again: “ For I thought that 
the first step towards satisfying several inqui- 
ries the mind of man was very apt to run into, 
was to take a survey of our own understand- 
ings, examine our own powers, and see to what 
things they were adapted. Till that was done, 
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I suspected we began at the wrong end, and in 
vain sought satisfaction in a quiet and sure 
possession of truths that most concerned us, 
whilst we let loose our thoughts into the vast 
ocean of being ; as if all that boundless extent 
were the natural and undoubted possession of 
our understandings, wherein there was nothing 
exempt from its decisions, or that escaped its 
comprehension. Thus, men extending their 
inquiries beyond their capacities, and letting 
their thoughts wander into those depths where 
they can find no sure footing, it is no wonder 
that they raise questions and multiply disputes, 
which, never coming to any clear resolution, 
are proper only to continue and increase their 
doubts, and to confirm them at last in perfect 
scepticism. Whereas, were the capacities of 
our understanding well considered, the extent 
of our knowledge once discovered, and the 
horizon found which sets the bounds between 
the enlightened and dark part of things,—be- 
tween what is and what is not comprehensible 
by us,—men would, perhaps with less scruple, 
acquiesce in the avowed ignorance of the one, 
and employ their thoughts and discourse with 
more advantage and satisfaction in the other.” 
The lectures open with a most clear exposi- 
tion of the two extreme systems, between which 
religious philosophy perpetually oscillates, viz., 
Dogmatism and Rationalism. “ Theological 
Dogmatism is an application of reason to the 
support and defence of pre-existing statements 
of Scripture ;” by Rationalism, Mr. Mansel 
designates “that system whose final test of 
truth is placed in the direct assent of the 
human consciousness, whether in the form of 
logical deduction, or moral judgment, or reli- 
gious intuition, by whatever previous process 
those faculties may have been raised to 
their assumed dignity as arbitrators.” <A 
complete system of scientific theology not 
having been distinctly given by revelation, 
the dogmatist takes those matters that have 
been revealed, and then works them in with 
material supplied by himself, until he can 
out of the mass construct, what seems to him, 
a harmonious piece of work, too often actually 
mutilating the portions of the revelation 
to make them fit, and still oftener marring 
them by putting them in a neighbourhood 
where they were never meant to be: the ra- 
tionalist, being a bolder artist, frames his own 
design of what the perfect work must have 
been, without considering the pieces of it con- 
tained in the revelation : if, when this design is 
finished, he find that those pieces harmonize, or 
match exactly with some part of it, he is will- 
ing to allow that they may have been the work 
of the original artist, if not, he boldly denies 
their authenticity. “In fact, the two systems 
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may be considered as both aiming, though in 
different ways, at the same end ; that end being 
to produce a coincidence between what we be- 
lieve and what we think ; to remove the boun- 
dary which separates the comprehensible from 
the incomprehensible. The dogmatist employs 
reason to prove almost as much as the rational- 
ist employs it to disprove. * * * And 
both have alike prejudged or neglected the 
previous inquiry,—Are there not definite and 
discernible limits to the province of reason 
itself, whether it be used for advocacy or for 
criticism ?” 

Mr. Mansel, after giving several instances of 
the questions agitated by both schools, and the 
modes of argument used, proceeds then to lay 
down a thesis by which the contending parties, 
hitherto at cross purposes, may be brought to 
issue. “There is one point from which all 
religious systems must start, and to which all 
must finally return, and which may, therefore, 
furnish a common ground on which to examine 
the principles and pretensions of all. The pri- 
mary and proper object of criticism is not reli- 
gion, natural or revealed, but the human mind 
in its relation to religion.” 

In pursuing this inquiry, viz., into the mind 
in its relation to religion, we meet some beauti- 
fully ingenious and convincing arguments, 
showing that the conditions of a criticism of 
revelation are the same which are required for 
constructing a philosophy of the infinite. “ For 
revelation can make known the Infinite Being 
only in one of two ways—by presenting him as he 
is, or by representing him-under symbols more or 
less adequate. A presentative revelation im- 
plies faculties in man which can receive the 
presentation ; and such faculties will also fur- 
nish the conditions of constructing a philoso- 
phical theory of the object presented. If, on 
the other hand, revelation is merely representa- 
tive, the accuracy of the representation can only 
be ascertained by a knowledge of the object 
represented ; and this again implies the possi- 
bility of a philosophy of the Infinite.” 

If, indeed, a true representation of the divine 
attributes could be conceived by man, we 
should no doubt, if we reasoned correctly, be 
able to form a very fair estimate of the possible 
truth of any revelation, and to declare accor- 
dingly, from its internal evidences, on its pro- 
bable authenticity ; in fact, we should be pos- 
sessed of a most valuable instrument for the 
criticism of any thing purporting to be a divine 
revelation, but we should in such a case, as Mr. 
Mansel justly observes, hardly want a revelation 
at all. Have we, however, any right, without 


‘inquiry, to assume that such a true representa- 


tion can be conceived, and to any attempted 
criticism, grounded on the existence of such a 


true representation, is it not a preliminary 
question whether its conception be or be not 
possible? “If we grant, for the present, the 
fundamental position of rationalism, namely, 
that man by his own reason can attain to a 
right conception of God, we must at any rate 
grant alse, what every attempt at criticism im- 
plies, that he may also attain to a wrong one. 
We have, therefore, still to ask by what marks 
the one is to be distinguished from the other ? 
and to answer the question, we need a prelimi- 
nary examination of the conditions and limits 
of human thought.” 

Accordingly, Mr. Mansel proceeds to examine 
what power the human mind has to form any 
thing like a conception of the divine nature. 
“To conceive the deity as he is, we must con- 
ceive him as First Cause, as Absolute, and as 
Infinite. By the First Cause, is meant that 
which produces all things, and is itself produced 
of none. By the Absolute, is meant that which 
exists in and by itself, having no necessary re- 
lation to any other being. By the Jnjinite, is 
meant that which is free from all possible limi- 
tation, that than which a greater is inconceiv- 
able ; and which, consequently, can receive no 
additional attribute or mode of existence which 
it had not from all eternity. * * * 

“ But these three conceptions, the Cause, 
the Absolute, the Infinite, all equally indis- 
pensable, do they not imply contradiction to 
each other, when viewed in conjunction, as 
attributes of one and the same being? A cause 
cannot, as such, be absolute: the absolute can- 
not, as such, be a cause. The cause, as such, 
exists only in relation to its effect: the cause 
is a cause of the effect ; the effect is an effect of 
the cause. On the other hand, the conception 
of the absolute implies a possible existence out 
of all relation. We attempt to escape from this 
apparent contradiction, by introducing the idea 
of succession in time. The absolute exists first 
by itself, and afterwards becomes a cause. But 
here we are checked by the third conception, 
that of the infinite. How can the infinite be- 
come that which it was not from the first? If 
causation is a possible mode of existence, that 
which exists without causing is not infinite ; 
that which becomes a cause has passed beyond 
its former limits. Creation at any particular 
moment of time being thus inconceivable, the 
philosopher is reduced to the alternative of 
Pantheism, which pronounces the effect to be 
mere appearance, and merges all real existence 
in the cause. The validity of this alternative 
will be examined presently ;” and further on, 
“Tf the condition of causal activity is a higher 
state than that of quiescence, the absolute, 
whether acting voluntarily or involuntarily, has 
passed from a condition of comparative imper- 
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fection to one of comparative ‘perfection ; and, 
therefore, was not originally perfect. If the 
state of activity is an inferior state to that of 
quiescence, the absolute in becoming a cause has 
lost its original perfection. There remains only 
the supposition that the two states are equal, 
and the act of creation one of complete indiffer- 
ence. But this supposition annihilates the 
unity of the absolute, or it annihilates itself. 
If the act of creation is real, and yet indifferent, 
we must admit the possibility of two concep- 
tions of the absolute—the one as productive, 
the other as non-productive. If the act is not 
real, the supposition itself vanishes, and we are 
thrown once more on the alternative of Pan- 
theism.” 

It would occupy far too much of our space, 
and your patience, to go through all the ingeni- 
ously varied contradictions which our author 
develops from the three leading conceptions 
above mentioned ; all the different modes of 
proceeding which lead to Pantheism or to Athe- 
ism, according as we prefer to save the infinite 
at the expense of the finite, or vice versd ; Pan- 
theism showing itself as the only logical conclu- 
sion, if we maintain that a philosophy of the 
infinite is possible : but, having led you to this 
quagmire, we are bound to get you out of it ; 
and to this end we will again call in the aid of 
the lecturer, in following whom we have brought 
you to such a pass. 

“But Pantheism, if it avoids self-contradic- 
tion in the course of its reasonings, does so only 
by an act of suicide at the outset. It escapes 
from some minor incongruities of thought only 
by the annihilation of thought and thinker 
alike. It is saved from the necessity of demon- 
strating its own falsehood, by abolishing the 
only conditions under which truth and falsehood 
can be distinguished from each other. The only 
conception which I can frame of substantive 
existence at all, as distinguished from the tran- 
sient accidents which are merely modes of the 
being of something else, is derived from the im- 
mediate knowledge of my own personal unity, 
amidst the various affections which form the 
successive modes of my consciousness. The 
Pantheist tells me that this knowledge is a de- 
lusion ; that I am no substance, but a mode of 
the absolute substance, even as my thoughts and 
passions are modes of me; and that, in order to 
attain to a true philosophy of being, I must. be- 
gin by denying my own being. And for what 
purpose is this act of self-destruction needed ? 
In order to preserve inviolate certain philoso- 
phical conclusions, which I, the non-existent 
thinker, have drawn by virtue of my non-exis- 
tent powers of thought. But if my personal 
existence, the great primary fact of all conscious- 
“ness, is a delusion, what claim have the reason- 
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ings of the Pantheist himself to be considered 
as any thing better than a part of the universal 
falsehood?” In fact, the absolute consciousness 
of our own existence is the highest intuition. 
All demonstration works but by reducing to 
intuitions, propositions, the truth of which is 
not of itself intuitively evident, by means of 
intervening propositions, which are proved or 
perceived to be true ; but no demonstration, be 
it never so logical, can have any evidence higher 
than that of an intuition. If, therefore, a de- 
monstration be the contradictory of an intuition, 
it certainly is not the intuition which must of 
necessity give way. 

The conclusion from such arguments is irre- 
sistible ; we can take no step in advance, in 
arguing from our conceptions of the Absolute 
or of the Infinite. We cannot conceive but in re- 
lation. Every act of conception implies a mutual 
relation of the subject and the object of conscious- 
ness. We cannot conceive but relatively to 
time, and yet time itself is inconceivable to us ; 
for we cannot conceive of its beginning, nor can 
we conceive of its never having begun. In like 
manner of space, we cannot conceive of the 
bounds of space, nor of its boundlessness. “ But 
while we examine these conceptions, we must 
not lose sight of the fact, that what we have 
hitherto been examining is not the nature of 
the absolute in itself, but only our own concep- 
tion of that nature ;” and the conclusion to which 
such an examination has led, brings us to the 
next lecture,in which the reason is shown of 
the futility of any such attempt to reason from 
our conception of the absolute or the infinite. 

And first, the contradictions which surround 
us the moment we attempt any argument about 
the Absolute, &c., though they have often the 
effect of driving men into scepticism, should not 
do so ; for “ contradiction, whatever may be its 
ultimate import, is in itself not a quality of 
things, but a mode in which they are viewed 
by the mind,”—not a quality of things, but of 
our conception of things : the contradiction ly- 
ing, then, in the conception, when the concep- 
tions of things are contradictory, we have no 
right to say that one or other of the things does 
not exist ; but we ought to examine first, whe- 
ther one or other, or perhaps both, of the con- 
ceptions, be not false representations of the 
things they purport to represent. When, then, 
we find contradictions in reasoning of the ab- 
solute and the infinite, we have no right to deny 
the existence of the absolute or of the infinite, 
(nor indeed can we if we would), but we ought 
to attribute the contradictions to our own im- 
perfect conceptions of one, or of both. “ Con- 
sciousness necessarily implies distinction between 
one object and another.” The meand the not me 
are given ip every fact of consciousness. “To 
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be conscious we must be conscious of something, 
and that something can only be known as that 
which it is, by being distinguished from that 
which it is not.” The infinite cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the finite by the absence of 
any quality which the finite possesses; for such 
absence would be a limitation: nor by the 
presence of a quality the finite has not; for 
such a quality must itself be infinite, as no finite 
part can be a constituent of an infinite whole ; 
and this infinite quality would then be distin- 
guished from the finite, by the absence of qua- 
lities possessed by the finite, and would, there- 
fore, be no infinite. “ A consciousness of the 
infinite, as such, thus necessarily involves a 
self-contradiction ; for it implies the recognition, 
by limitation and difference, of that which can 
only be given as unlimited and indifferent.” 

Mr. Mansel finally determines that we have 
no positive idea of Infinity, and that our only 
notion of it is the absence of limitation—what 
Locke calls a “ negative idea.” In like manner 
he argues of the Absolute, the conception of 
which is a contradiction ; for consciousness 
implies relation, and if the absolute be the 
object of consciousness, it is related to the sub- 
ject, and it cannot be conceived as out of such 
relation, and therefore, not as absolute. To 
take another point of view. All objects of 
human thought are subject to the condition of 
time ; no such object can adequately represent 
an infinite being. Our knowledge of mind, 
again, is governed by the condition of personality, 
which being essentially a limitation and a rela- 
tion, the conception of an. infinite or absolute 
person, and therefore of an infinite or absolute 
mind, isa contradiction. What, then, does this 
impossibility, of thinking of these matters with- 
out involving a contradiction, prove? That 
the absolute or the infinite do not exist! By 
no means, “It proves our own impotence, and 
it proves nothing more. Or rather, it indi- 
rectly leads us to believe in the existence of 
that infinite which we cannot conceive; for 
the denial of its existence involves a contradic- 
tion no less than the assertion of its conceiv- 
ability.” 

The next lecture contains the application of 
these principles to the case of religious thought 
in particular, which Mr. Mansel proceeds to 
analyse. If it is to exist at all, it must exist 
as some fact of religious intuition ; for he agrees 
with Kant, that the speculative reason is un- 
able to prove the existence of a Supreme Being, 
but can only correct our conception of such a 
Being when obtained. Such facts, then, he 
finds in the Fveling of dependence and the Con- 
viction of moral obligation. Now we must say 
that, in the doctrine attributed to Kant, and 
indorsed by Mr. Mansel, we cannot in anywise 
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concur, as that doctrine is broadly stated. Per- 
haps, indeed, the speculative reason could not 
prove to us a mora/ governor ; but a governor, 
we decidedly are of opinion, it could prove. 
To establish our opinion, however, would detain 
us too long, and probably Mr. Mansel would 
accept the modification which we have proposed. 
The feeling of dependence, then, looks to a per- 
sonal superior ; the conviction of moral obliga- 
tion, involving the supremacy of conscience, 
directly suggests a law emanating from a law- 
giver. By neither of these natural revelations 
of God, is he revealed to us as the Absolute 
or the Infinite, but as a person on whom we 
depend, to whom we look, whom we are bound 
to obey, and to whom we ought to pray ; and 
yet along with this runs our belief that the 
infinite does exist, and must exist ; “ for to deny 
that an Infinite Being exists, because we can- 
not comprehend the manner of his existence, 
is, of two equally inconceivable alternatives, to 
accept the one which renders that very incon- 
ceivability itself inexplicable. If the finite is 
the universe of existence, there is no reason 
why that universe itself should not be as con- 
ceivable as the several parts of which it is 
composed.” But are we to reject the conclu- 
sions derivable from the natural revelation of 
God as a person, and, following only the rational 
view, ignore the duty of prayer, which is; we 
admit, inconceivable from the rational side ; for 
it is inconceivable that an imperfect being 
should by prayer alter the determinations of 
one whose wisdom is infinite, and who is with- 
out shadow of change? The answer is from 
analogy, “If human action is not incompatible 
with infinite power, neither is human worship 
with infinite wisdom and goodness.” 

The lecturer then proceeds to follow out the 
analogical argument through several of the 
various mysteries in religion, by comparing 
them with the similar mysteries in nature, 
showing that, in so far as the conceptions are 
concerned, the mysteries in each are utterly 
insoluble; but showing also, that, as in the 
case of nature, practice is easy and certain 
notwithstanding the mystery, so there is no 
reason why the practical part of religion should 
in the least be interfered with by its speculative 
difficulties. He instances the difficulty of the 
co-existence of liberty with necessity, a difficulty 
which extends equally to nature and religion, 
which is speculatively inconceivable, we should 
say impossible, but that we know it to be true ;— 
the connection between mind and matter ;—the 
infinite divisibility of extension ;—the genera- 
tion of space, &e, His conclusion is, “ Thus the 
highest principles of thought and action to 
which we can attain are regulative, not specula- 
tive ; they do not serve to satisfy the reason, 
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but to guide the conduct ; they do not tell us 
what things are in themselves, but how we 
must conduct ourselves in relation to them.” 
* * * We are compelled to admit that 
the mind, in its contemplation of objects, is not 
the mere passive recipient of the things pre- 
sented to it, but has an activity and a Jaw of 
its own, by virtue of which it reacts upon the 
materials existing without, and moulds them 
into that form in which consciousness is capable 
of apprehending them.” The existence of these 
modes of thought immediately suggests some- 
thing beyond our thought ; if there were nothing 
beyond it, no fact of consciousness would be 
inexplicab!e, no doubt could arise if the mind 
had no power to react upon that which acts on 
it ; but the very recognition by the mind of 
the restraint placed on. it by its own laws, im- 
plies, as Mr. Mansel says, a “sphere of liberty 
beyond.” “It is reasonable also that we should 
expect to find, as part of the same analogy 
(which runs through human philosophy), that 
the revealed manifestation of the Divine nature 
and attributes should also carry on its face the 
marks of subordination to some higher truth, of 
which it indicates the existence, but does not 
make known the substance.” 

The purposes of revelation being practical, 
or, as our author says, regulative, the revelation 
is made to us under those forms of thought 
which will lead to the practical result. God is 
revealed to us as a person, for that is a coucep- 
tion we can grasp aud practically apply. He is 
no doubt revealed as an Infinite Spirit also ; 
but this seems more intended as a corrective of 
the former aspect than for a practical result, 
since, if we argue from such a conception, we 
are involved in contradiction. 

What, then, is the test of rational objections 
to revelation? “ Religious ideas, like all other 
objects of man’s consciousness, are composed of 
two distinct elements. A matter furnished 
from without, and a form imposed from within, 
by the laws of the mind itself. * * * * 
There may be objections, whose force, such as it 
is, tells aguinst the revealed doctrine alone, and 
which are harmless when directed against any 
other mode of religious representation. And 
there may also be objections which are applicable 
to the form which revealed religion shares in 
common with other modes of human thinking, 
and whose force, if they have any, is in reality 
directed, not against revelation in particular, 
but against all religion, and indeed against all 
philosophy also.” If it should turn out that an 
objection be of the latter class, it is clearly of 
no weight as an objection, since it tells against 
all human thought, and is therefore suicidal. 
The test therefore is, whether the objection be 
Jormal or material ; and this being premised, 
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Mr. Mansel proceeds to show, that there is no 
rationalist difficulty in Christian theology which 
has not its corresponding difficulty in human 
philosophy, consequently none which is not a 
Jormal difficulty only. The existence of God 
he parallels by the principle of casualty ; the 
doctrine of the Trinity, by the plurality of attri- 
butes in the divine essence; the incarnation, 
by the relation of the infinite to the finite ; and 
miraculous interposition, by creation. 

In the next lecture an attempt is made to 
carry out the same system with regard to our 
conceptions of the moral nature of God, and to 
show that the moral difficulties occurring in 
Revelation, are also formal difficulties arising 
from our incomplete conception of the moral 
nature of God ; the instances the lecturer takes 
are, the occasional commands recorded in scrip- 
ture to persons to do acts which, but for the 
commands, would have been immoral ; and the 
commonly received doctrine of the Atonement. 
That we may run no risk of mistaking his posi- 
tion, we will give his own words— 

“To human conception it seems impossible 
that absolute morality should be manifested in 
the form of a law of obligation ; for such a law 
implies relation and subjection to the authority 
of a lawgiver; and, as all human morality is 
manifested in this form, the conclusion seems 
unavoidable that human morality, even in its 
highest elevation, is not identical with, nor ade- 
quate to measure, the absolute morality of God.” 
Indeed, a little before this he has been attacking 
the inconsequence of Kant, who attributed a 
transcendental truth to the conclusions of the 
practical reason which he denied to those of the 
speculative ; and a little further on hesaysagain, 
“In so far, then, as morality, in its human cha- 
racter, depends upon conditions not co-eternal 
with God, but created along with man, in so 
far we are not justified in regarding the occa- 
sional supension of human duties, by the same 
authority which enacted them, as a violation of 
the immutable principles of morality itself.” 
The italics are our own, and we use them to 
point out the words in which, if they mean any 
thing, rank Occamism is implied. The necessary 
implication from these words is, that man’s 
moral duty is founded on the mere will of God ; 
not that it is coincident with that will, but 
that it derives its very essence from that will. 
We should hope it is not necessary to re- 
peat, at this era in moral science, Cudworth’s 
celebrated dilemma, which utterly overthrows 
this “most mischievous of moral heresies,” 
as Sir James Mackintosh has styled it, but we 
may recall the argument to the minds of some 
of our readers who may have forgotten it: we 
do not vouch for the exact form, but the sub- 
stance is as follows ;—Antecedently to the 
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giving of alaw, obedience to that law, when 
given, must be either indifferent, or not so ; if 
indifferent, how can the mere giving the law 
make it otherwise than indifferent; if it is not 
antecedently indifferent, then duty existed ante- 
cedently to the law. Or, to apply the argument 
to the case before us: if the given command of 
God alone constitutes duty, where is the moral 
obligation to obey a new command? Indeed, 
Mr. Mansel himself does not seem at ease in 
this part of his subject, and we remark a ten- 
derness and uncertainty of handling, which is 
very different from the vigour of his treatment 
in the earlier Jectures. He qualifies much more, 
and is not so clear or pointed; he admits that 
there are “limits within which alone this rule 
can be safely applied,” and attempts to point 
them out ; but when we arrive at them they are 
only these. 

We should inquire whether the revelation 
in question is speculative or regulative: “ How 
far does it tend to promote or to hinder the 
moral discipline of man. It is but a secondary 
and indirect question, and one very liable to 
mislead, to ask how far it is compatible with the 
infinite goodness of God.” 

Now it is obvious that this is, to say the least 
of it, a most unsatisfactory test. We are to 
estimate the probable practical effect of a repre- 
sentation of the Divine character which seems 
to be immoral: and what instruments have we 
for such an estimate? If our estimate, when 
made as carefully as possible, turns out wrong, 
what are we to do? But suppose we admit the 
test for a moment, and use it, will not every 
authentic command of such a kind make it less 
incredible that a similar command should again 
be given, and thus lead men to believe that they 
likewise may have had such commands? Is this 
an improbable supposition ? Has it not actually 
been verified? Is it not the case in almost 
every instance of fanaticism? Was not Ma- 
homet under such a belief ? We at least think 
so. We think that Balfour of Burleigh was 
firmly convinced he was doing God’s will in 
murdering Archbishop Sharp, and we think, 
also, he would very justly have been hanged for 
the same act had he been caught ; but we are 
of the latter opinion because we believe that 
morality is immutable, and we consequently 
do not believe that God gives commands which 
are immoral, 

The practical test, therefore, fails; and Mr. 
Mansel must furnish us with a better means 
of informing ourselves, when we are at the length 
of our tether, with regard to our moral judg- 
ments on a revelation. ‘The truth, we suspect, 
will be found to be, that,as Kant believes in moral 
questions, we can own no guide superior to our 
own moral sense, at least in this respect. We 


cannot be quite sure that every act we do not 
disapprove of is right, but we can be sure that 
what we do disapprove of is wrong. God’s mora- 
lity is no doubt more perfect than ours, but it is 
not different in kind; what might seem to us in- 
different, may seem to Him wrong, but what 
would be wrong in us, cannot be right in Him. 
His morality is not lower than ours, but higher. 
Mr. Mansel has really attempted to set up a 
forced and apparent analogy where no analogy 
exists ; viz., between our ideas of the infinite, 
&e., and our ideas of goodness, &c. The infi- 
finite is inconceivable, perfect goodness is quite 
conceivable. So long as we confine ourselves to 
the moral attributes of God, we are involved in 
no sort of contradiction ; it is only when we 
bring in the above-mentioned attempts at spe- 
culative abstractions, that the contradictions 
arise. There is no contradiction between per- 
fect benevolence and perfect justice, it is even 
conceivable that they might both coexist in a 
man, but when we take in the ideas of infinity, 
&c., then contradictions arise. 

The reason seems to be that the conception 
of morality is essentially a relative conception ; 
the morality of any act is its relation to an im- 
mutable law, binding on every intelligent being, 
utterly irrespective of the particular person who 
does the act. If the law be not immutable, 
how can we say that even any one man is 
bound to obey it? One man might be bound 
and another not. On Mr. Mansel’s principles, 
how can we be sure that our neighbour has not 
got a dispensation to enable him without doing 
wrong to rob the till, or to sign our names on 
a valuable security without our authority? 
How an infinite being can be subject to the 
moral law, is no doubt a difficulty, but the 
difficulty is in the conception of the infinite 
being, and not in that of the moral law ; if an 
infinite being be a moral being, he must be 
subject to at least as high a moral code as 
we are. 

But waiving the difficulties which would 
arise in practice from Mr. Mansel’s position, let 
us examine its effect on the conclusions he 
desires to draw with regard to revealed religion. 
If God’s morality be not of the same kind as 
ours, then the whole value of a revelation 
vanishes at once, even supposing its divine 
origin to be clearly established. On our theory, 
once show that a revelation is divine, and its 
authority is absolute ; because it is impossible 
that an infinitely wise being should be ignorant, 
or that an infinitely good being should know- 
ingly deceive ; but in Mr. Mansel’s view it is 
not impossible that it may be quite consistent 
with divine morality to mislead us, At least, if 
an act which would be unjust in us need not be 
unjust in Him, we cannot see the —." that 
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an act which would be untrue in us, should 
therefore be untrue in Him. This theory, 
therefore, cuts away the whole authority ofa 
divine revelation, and instead of being put to 
sift a supposed revelation, to ascertain whether 
or not it be a true one ; and for this purpose to 
examine the moral standard set up by the sup- 
posed revelation, we should on this theory be 
driven to examine every particular fact and 
doctrine in the revelation, even after the reve- 
lation itself was shown conclusively to be 
divine. 

We cannot help thinking, that if Mr. Man- 
sel had been contented upon this matter to 
follow only, or to accompany his master, Bishop 
Butler, and had not attempted to go beyond 
that marvellously profound, cautious, and tem- 
perate thinker, he would have been nearer the 
truth. Our moral judgment is supreme on a 
matter of right and wrong, but we must know 
the act which we compare with the rule. [f, 
in walking down the street, We see a respectable- 
looking man proceeding quietly along with a 
purse in his hand, and suddenly we see some 
one else rush up to him, collar him, and forcibly 
take away the purse, we should probably believe 
that the latter had acted a violent and unjust 
part ; but had we seen the former but a few 
moments before pick the pocket of his assailant, 
and take thence the very purse which he car- 
ried in his hand, we should be inclined to adopt 
a different opinion. This seems the true 
answer to the objections urged on account of 
the apparent breaches of divine morality which 
appear in Scripture. We do not see the entire 
act, but only a part of it. This is on the sup- 
position that all difficulties, as to the authen- 
ticity of the particular narration are got over ; 
but such apparent breach of morality recorded, 
is always ground for sifting more closely the 
external evidences of the revelation ; and it is a 
remarkable fact, that where the external evi- 
dences are strongest, such anomalies do not 
exist. 

The objections on the score of morality urged 
against the doctrine of the atonement do not 
really, that we are aware of, exist in the reve- 
lation at all, but in the dogmatic system set 
up to harmonize the facts revealed in the Bible. 
It is not, that we know of, anywhere recorded 
in the Bible, that the reason of the atoning 
sacrifice is, that the justice of God could not 
be satisfied without an offering by blood for 
sin. It is indeed said that the wages of sin is 
death ; but nowhere that those wages must 
necessarily be paid, if not to the sinner, to some 
one else. It is said, that without shedding of 


blood is no remission, and this is doubtless true ; 
it is also true that all horned animals are 
ruminants, but it is not told in the Bible how 
shedding of blood is necessary to remission, 
whether it is the cause of the remission, nor do 
we know whether the two are collateral effects 
of some third cause, no more than we know 
that horns are the result of chewing the cud. 
We think that this doctrine of the atonement 
is a most striking iustance of the dogmatism 
among theologians which Mr. Mansel has alluded 
to, as above mentioned, in his first lecture, and 
fully justifies his strictures there contained. 
The whole course of lectures is fully as appli- 
cable to the dogmatic as to the rationalistic 
school, and we hepe may be taken to heart by 
the dogmatists as by their brethren, for so we 
shall make bold to call the rationalists, though 
each school, we have no doubt, will disclaim the 
relationship. 

We have now at some length given a sketch, 
and we hope a true one, of the general design 
and execution of the work before us, and have 
taken upon us to pass some severe strictures on 
the argument contained in the last two lectures. 
In a work of this kind, being a continued argu- 
ment from beginning to end, little room is left 
for criticism: we can only say in praise, we 
assent to the argument which convinces our 
reason, or in blame, we believe the argument 
to be a parallogism or a sophism, and in the 
latter case proceed to give our reasons, That 
we have followed the latter course in the case 
of the last two lectures only, implies that we 
agree with and admire the first six, and indeed 
much of the last two also; but we may say 
something more; we believe the first six to 
be as good of their kind as it is possible to 
be. In the region of pure metaphysics Mr. 
Mansel is subtle, profound, and above all clear : 
indeed it needed not the present lectures to 
prove this, for the “ Prolegomena Logica” is 
already a classic in our metaphysical literature. 
The precision with which, in pleading phrase, 
he points his issues, is above all praise: the way 
in which, especially in the second lecture, in 
arguing from the different ideas of the infinite, 
the absolute, &c., he meets the conclusion of 
each argument by its contradictory drawn from 
another, is absolutely beautiful. Our readers 
can form some opinion of his style from our 
extracts, which have been large, because we 
found that, in departing from his words, we 
generally changed for the worse ; but no review 
can give an adequate idea of the lectures, which 
ought to be read, and studied, by all who take 
an interest either in theology or in metaphysics. 
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Sermons. By the Rev. J.C. M. BELLEW, $.C.L. Vol. III. London: T.& W. Boone. 1859. 


WE proposed to ourselves the other day, but, 
if we remember rightly, were prevented by in- 
disposition, to go somewhere and hear a clergy- 
man lecture on the Pulpit and the Press. An 
admirable subject, no doubt—but one as dan- 
gerous, perhaps, in the hands of a priest as in 
those of a journalist. The writer might be 
very orthodox, and the cleric very liberal ; but 
they would certainly look at the matter from 
a different point of view ; and even those who 
may clearly understand the relations of these 
two great powers to each other, would admit 
that there is at present something like rivalry, 
if not antagonism, between them. Nothing is 
more common in the sermons of divines of a 
particular school, than vigorous onslaughts upon 
the literature of fiction as mind-enervating, 
time-consuming, and therefore soul-destroying ; 
on the other hand, the newspapers have of late 
years criticised with no timid reticence the 
preaching, reading, the duties, incomes, and 
amusements of the clergy of the Church of 
England. Both forces are great—both are to 
a certain extent irresponsible. The priests of 
the pulpit and the priests of the pen both 
undertake to guide and instruct the people ; 
and hence the bickerings which professional 
envy may excite, though Grub Street has its 
chaplains, and Bohemia can boast its unfrocked 
deacons by the dozen. 

It is not to take any part in this strife, real 
or imaginary, or to attempt to decide the con- 
troversy, that we have selected “the popular 
preacher,” Mr. Montesquieu Bellew, as the sub- 
ject of this article. He is a gentleman who 
has combined the sacerdotal office with tine la- 
bours of the fourth estate. If all that is said 
of him is not mythical, he was a journalist of 
no mean reputation in Calcutta ; and his friends 
at one time pertinaciously asserted (of course 
without his sanction — for such secrets are 
always kept), that he was a regular contributor 
to the Zimes, in which paper his sermons were 
pleasantly noticed, and which, with characteristic 
gratitude, subsequently chronicled with terrible 
fidelity his notorious and lamentable appearance 
in the Insolvent Court. Moreover, there is a 
tone pervading the whole of the volume of ser- 
mons before us, which proves that there is no 
hatred to things secular as yet established in 
his breast. He evidently enjoys this wicked 


world while he looks forward with Christian 
confidence to a better ; can use things temporal 
without forgetting those eternal—can calmly 
acknowledge the triumphs of modern science 
without distrusting the truths of revelation— 


can look on nature’s glories and varieties with 
a poet’s eye, scan the works of art with the 
critical ken of a connoisseur—and cull from 
heathen writers those gems of thought and 
imagery which may adorn and illustrate even a 
faithful exposition of the oracles of God. So 
large-hearted and catholic-minded is the Reve- 
rend Gentlemen, that while he quotes not too 
frequently from the pages of holy writ, he cites 
also from his extensive reading passages from 
Josephus and Dante, Herodotus and Hannah 
Moore, Chatterton and Cyril, Aristotle and St. 
Anselm, Gregory, Nyssen, and Lord Macaulay, 
Bailey's Festus and Bishop Berkeley, Dean 
Milman and Professor Owen, Milton, Pope, and 
Byron, while one discourse ends with an effec- 
tive extract from our well-known aud justly 
admired national anthem. 

‘We are far from saying to him, as the Quar- 
terly Review once did to Sidney Smith, that 
he does not understand his profession, though 
his oration on her Majesty’s accession, delivered 
on Sunday, 20th June, to the fortunate and 
loyal attendants at St. Mark’s, Marylebone, is 
perhaps as little to the point as was the dis- 
course delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral by the 
more celebrated and wittier dean. His blun- 
ders were, that he chose for the text of a sermon 
on her Majesty’s accession, the words from the 
prophet Daniel, “O king, thy kingdom is de- 
parted from thee!” which looked like chafiing 
poor William IV. for having paid the common 
debt of nature; and, having commenced so un- 
fortunately, he terminated after a still more 
infelicitous fashion, by drawing in /uturo a 
highly ‘rhetorical picture of the peaceful tri- 
umphs of Victoria's reign, and adding that, at 
the time of their accomplishment, he should 
himself be in the evening of life, and would 
adopt for himself the words of the Psaumist— 
“ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” 
That these were the words of the aged and de- 
vout Simeon when presenting the infant Jesus 
in the temple, we need hardly point out to any 
one who has recently read their Bible or fre- 
quented church. Mr. Montesquieu Bellew’s 
sermon on the same subject is not open to the 
same objection. But it is not entirely free from 
mistakes ; he falls into the old error of speaking 
of the apostles as “a handful of wnlettered men.” 
For the use of the phrase he may have scriptural 
authority—aygeuuzaro being the word in the 
Greek ; but if he had read and remembered 
Beausobre on the Gospels, he would not have 
repeated an error so vulgar. 
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We are especially anxious not to devote these 
pages to theological controversy, even in no- 
ticing the writings of a divine ; but will give a 
few extracts here and there as they occur to us, 
in order to give a perfectly fair specimen of the 
author’s powers, supply our readers with a 
just notion of the faults and merits of the reve- 
rend orator, and justify, we hope, such remarks 
as it may be our duty to make. 

In the sermon of which we are speaking, and 
on the text, Galatians v. 1, “ Stand fast, there- 
fore, in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free,” we find the following, p. 284:— 
“The liberty of Christianity gives all equal 
access to a common Father, a universal God, 
who invites all to a like communion with him- 
self; who knows no favourites, and tolerates 
no distinction of persons ; who has appointed 
no infallible expounder of his will, as the Ar- 
ticles of our Church so righteously affirm, that 
even councils gathered together, forasmuch as 
they are but assemblies of men, may err, and 
sometimes have erred, even in things pertaining 
to God ; who opens his word to every eye that 
seeks to see ; who calls upon all to examine for 
themselves ; to follow the convictions which the 
Gospel is revealed to man, through Christ, 
to convey; and to walk openly and honestly, 
not as children, but as men—as men leaning 
only on the support of God, and not tottering 
on the crutches of human pretensions. I can 
look with the eye of exclusion on no man who 
desires to take advantage of the liberty of this 
Gospel. In a work which has been published 
by Dean Milman, entitled, ‘ Latin Christianity’ 
(a work which is certain of eminence as a 
monument of ecclesiastical history), that ac- 
complished scholar and eminent divine has 
recorded his opinions in language so noble, 
and so utterly in unison with my own senti- 
ments, that on this point I cannot do better than 
quote his language. He says, ‘I presume not, 
neither is it the office of the historian, to limit 
the blessings of our religion either in this world 
or in the world to come : there is one who will 
know his own. As an historian I can disfran- 
chise Nong who claim even on the slightest 
grounds the privileges and hopes of Christianity; 
repudiate none who do not place themselves 
without the pale of believers and worshippers 
of Christ, or of God through Christ.’ 

“I know the day has been when no divine of 
our church would have cared to promulgate such 
bold and independent sentiments ; nay, more, it 
is within the memory of this generation, when 
none, perhaps, but a few rare and singularly 
honest men, had arrived at such convictions. 
But how much have we to be thankful for that 
we live in an age when the wisest, and the 
most eminent, and the most holy men, like our 


venerable Archbishop of Canterbury, Arch- 
bishop Whately, Dr. Arnold, Dean Milman, 
and a host of others, have directed their Jearning, 
their lives, their writings, to proclaim the per- 
fect liberty of the Gospel of Christ for all who 
seek it, for all who are willing to bear his 
honoured name. Let the dispensation of the 
Gospel be seized on by individuals or sects as 
their exclusive province, making themselves 
channels of approach to salvation, and so re- 
ducing the perfect liberty of the cross to slavery 
and submission to human pretensions ; let them 
clothe thomselves with God's prerogatives ; 
let them succeed in enforcing their opinions or 
creeds either by penalties of law, or the less 
terrific but not less baneful penalties of opinion ; 
let them succeed in branding in the Church, 
in the world, or in society, those who do not 
succumb to their despotic and exclusive mea- 
surements of truth, aud I avow that the liberty 
of the soul—of the spirit—in its approach 
to Christ is gone, and the religion of the cross is 
prostituted into the most blighting tyranny 
that can be established over the mind of man, 
We have heard of the outward evils of religion, 
the dreary dungeon, and the martyr’s fire ; but 
the victims of intolerance, held spellbound by pre- 
judice, and the slaves of intimidation, shrinking 
from all who dare to assert that the Gospel is 
a revelation of freedom ; seeing no virtue, no 
excellence, no holiness, but in those who wear the 
livery of their particular views ; surrendering 
all their powers of mind, and thinking it doing 
God glory to be in bondage to the views and 
thoughts of others—such men I hold infinitely 
more to be pitied than the sufferer at the stake ; 
for he spurns the thraldom of men, while the 
other isa slave when professing that Gospel 
which has for its glory the emancipation of the 
spirits of men, the establishment of their indi- 
vidual independence, the making them to feel 
that they and their Maker stand face to face.” 
—P. 287. 

There is something courageous and sensi- 
ble, and a little that is forcible, if not eloquent, 
in this passage ; but any reader of common cri- 
tical discernment must see at a glance, that 
much is redundant, and much clumsy. The 
words which we have marked in italics will 
prove this. There is, too, a want of information. 
No man who understands the position of church 
parties at the present day—no man, indeed, who 
has read Connybeare’s pre-eminently clever ar- 
ticle in the Edinburgh on that subject—would 
dream of classifying the Primate with Arch- 
bishop Whately, Dean Milman, or still less with 
the late Dr. Arnold. “Our venerable Archbishop 
of Canterbury,” the “ praesidium et dulce decus” 
of the evangelical party, would scarcely endorse 
Dr. Arnold’s opinions on the books of Genesis 
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and Daviel—Dean Milman’s History of the 
Jews, and History of Christianity—and still 
less would he unreservedly accept Archbishop 
Whately’s fearlessly expressed sentiments on 
the right observance of the Christian Sunday. 
It is very ignorant or very thoughtless to classify 
such men together. The Quid libet audendi 
of preaching and poetic licence has been over- 
stepped here, and the rev. student of civil law 
has forgotten his Horace— 


“ Sed non ut placidis coeant immitia, non ut 
Serpentes avibus geminentur, tigribus agni.” 


We give one more extract from this parti- 


_cular sermon, in justice to its author, for its 


style is very superior to what we have already 
quoted ; but it stands almost in perfect isolation 
as a piece of fine writing, linked to the general 
subjects of Christian liberty, political liberty, 
and Queen Victoria’s accession, by an almost 
invisible tie. It may have been taken at ran- 
dom from any essay, romance, or book of travels, 
which the rev. gentleman may have in his re- 
pertory of rejected or unfinished manuscripts. 
—Pp. 288-9. 

“In the solitudes of existence perfection can 
alone be acquired. Our moral convictions and 
the spiritual energies of our souls may be ex- 
alted, strengthened, or gratified by communion 
with our fellow-men, by mingling with them 
amid the crowd of worshippers, or by fellowship 
with them in the ordinances of Christ’s church ; 
nevertheless, the soul that is to mount to 
heaven must possess an individual allegiance, 
and can never win its great election in eternity 
by dependence upon the suffrages of men. 
What can they even who read us best, and 
scan most closely the pages of our thoughts, 
really and utterly know of our deepest wants 
and our innermost souls? Scarcely any thing. 
In the solemn assize between ourselves and 
Heaven, we can know no sympathy of others, 
and none can be with us there. 
struggles of duty, in the invisible repressions of 
the heart’s desires, in the firm maintenance of 
great aims, there is an inevitable extinction of 
all aids from fellow-men, and one only presence 
that can sustain, His presence who has said, 
‘My spirit shall go with thee, and I will give 
thee rest.’ In all our life, in death, in judg- 
ment, we stand individually alone before him. 
We are alone. As that bright star which first 
beams at evening tide upon the closing day, 
stands so long in solitude, gleaming through the 
dim sky of twilight hour, so, when we mount 
to yonder heaven, we shall stand before our 
Father's face. Oh, like that star, may we be 
found serenely bright and beautiful ! 

“We have but to place ourselves beside the 
dying and the dead, to realize this sense of per- 


In the lonely . 


sonal solitude and of individual responsibility. 
See those that love the dying, helpless by their 
sides. They mark with agony of thought the 
fleeting hours poised between life and death, 
that seem hardly to belong to time, and still 
not yet to eternity. Silence becomes so ter- 
rible that we can scarce breathe—so awful that 
we dare not weep—so intense that we only 
know it is silence by the low, last gaspings of 
expiring utterance : the evidences of confused 
thoughts are flitting over the exhausted mind 
—and then the light of life goes out—and 
the rest is utter silence! What, then, are we ? 
The hand we love turns stilly cold in our 
grasp: the life we cherish eludes our fondest 
watchfulness. We feel the soul, like a shadow, 
has swept away from us, and, in solemn seve- 
rance from all human care, has travelled on its 
last journey without companionship, and gone 
alone—alone—alone to meet its God.” 

We cannot be harsh with its author after 
reading such a page on such a subject ; but we 
must remark, that Hood’s exquisite poem on a 
deathbed scene has more power and pathos in 
its beautiful simplicity, than all the imagina- 
tion and grandiloquence of this ambitious 
flight. 

We are by no means disposed to quarrel with 
Mr. Bellew for being eloquent. There is, alas! 
too little of the divine gift of genuine oratorical 
power in these dull prosaic days. Not that 
the days are so dull and prosaic as it is the 
fashion to call them ; but there is a want of 
the perception which sees beauty and poetry in 
the multifarious and marvellous agencies of pro- 
gress ; and there is a want of the faith and the 
enthusiasm which expresses itself in words that 
burn with the fire of celestial origin. These 
sermons must be judged also rather as pieces of 
rhetorical writing than as oratory pure and 
simple ; for they evince no gift of the extem- 
pore power—the rapid flow—the march of 
stately period—which light in Chrysostom, in 
Jeremy Taylor, in Chalmers, and in Melville, 
the lambent “ blaze of eloquence.” Their style 
is polished, pointed ; despite an occasional weak 
expansion by synonymes, terse, spasmodic— 
sometimes violent rather than strong, written 
on attractive subjects, and many of them for 
memorable occasions. To give them full effect, 
they require what they are possibly aided by, 
a gentleman of good stature, imposing presence 
(grey hair preferred), well gowned and gloved 
—a loud voice, clear, now slow, now rapid ut- 
terance, the more theatrical the better, from a 
pulpit standing very high above a dense congre- 
gation, in which smart bonnets preponderate. 
A good organ, to predispose the soul for elo- 
quence, and stir the sensational part of the 
audience, is a requisite ; and if the preacher is 
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occasionally an invalid, or a person about whom 
the tongue of scandal is very busy, the general 
effect is decidedly heightened. ‘Io a single man 
we should give the preference ; but, if he comes 
unmarried to such an interesting sphere of use- 
fulness, we should strictly forbid his banns if 
we were shareholders in his chapel. A popular 
preacher may be a married man, especially if 
his wife will permit him to flirt, but a bachelor 
Ambrose must remain a bachelor ; for, by mar- 
rying one, he will offend a hundred of the beau- 
tiful young saints who “sit under him” and 
work him slippers. To use Mr. Moutesquieu 
Bellew’s own words, he may “win a world’s 
prosperity,” but must not “ woo a wifely home.” 
If he does, “ the spark of that brilliant wisdom 
that flashed like forked lightning,” will pale be- 
fore the torch of Hymen. 

This gifted student of civil law, who is such 
a Demosthenes in the pulpit, is precisely the 
desideratum of a chapel-building speculator. 
Frank Honeyman was nothing tohim. Hype- 
rion to a satyr is our retired East India chap- 
laiu and ex-editor of Calcutta, to Mr. Thacke- 
ray’s plausible pet parson of the West-End. 
His capacities would satisfy even an exigeant 
and daring capitalist, who sent for an oratorical 
friend of ours one fine morning, and coolly 
asked him if he would start a new religion, and 
give a series of lectures at Exeter Hall. He 
would certainly be our own selection, without 
any competitive examination of Foundling 
Hospital preachers, or Friday evening lecturers 
—if we could carry out a scheme suggested 
by an enterprising friend addicted to get- 
ting up companies with (limited) liability. 
The said scheme, as we have for the present 
abandoned it, we mention for the benefit of 
those of our readers who may avail themselves 
of it. Build an enormous iron and glass chapel 
—a Crystal Palace—for popular preaching— 
ventilate it pleasantly, warm it comfortably 
—fit it with easy and coummodions sittings 
—erect a noble organ. Let this temple be 
built on sounder theories of acoustics than 
the Houses of Lords or Commons; let it be 
brilliantly lighted, tastefully decorated—some- 
thing in the style of the St. James’s Hall ; 
let it be managed by a committee of ladies, 
on sound evangelical and sound commer- 
cial principles ; let the sermons be written by 
an able literary man, whose style is eccentric, 
fluent, and florid ; and let the preacher be 
selected for his elocutionary powers alone ; and 
our inventive friend pledges his reputation as 
a promoter of companies, that it would be a 
success, Would the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew, 
S.C.L., be the right man in the right place 
here? We think that he would. 


That such an arrangement, however pros- 
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perous, might violate the decencies of devotion, 
the pure simplicity of earnest and God-fearing 
worship, jar with the good taste that always 
accompanies true and uuaffected religion, there 
are of course some critical and censorious peo- 
ple who may think; but we ask, in all serions- 
ness, whether such a scheme would not be the 
legitimate development, on a large scale, of the 
proprietary-chapel and popular-preacher sys- 
tem? Would it be one whit worse than the 
present sermon-mongering of folk with “itching 
ears,” who make church-going their amusement, 
and run after every new star or comet of the 
pulpit, making part of the said comet’s not very 
luminous tail? On such a subject we are glad 
to be able to produce the authority of Dr. 
Chalmers—a preacher of earnestness and elo- 
quence—a man of rich and rare endowments— 
whose fervour is above the suspicion of there 
being theatrical emotions about it, and whose 
writings we cannot too strongly recommend to 
the notice and the study of even Mr. Bellew. 
In the last of his lectures on Astronomy in 
connection with Revealed Religion, he wrote, 
or rather spoke—for he was a great extempore 
speaker as well as a learned writer—“ A man 
may have a taste for eloquence, and eloquence 
the most touching or sublime may lift her plead- 
ing voice on the side of religion. A man may 
love to have his understanding stimulated by 
the ingenuities or the resistless urgencies of an 
arguinent ; and argument the most profound 
and the most overbearing may put forth all the 
might of a constraining velieinence in behalf of 
religion. A man may feel the rejoicings of a 
conscious elevation, when some ideal scene of 
magnificence is laid before him ; and where are 
these scenes so readily to be met with, as when 
led to expatiate in thought over the track of 
eternity, or to survey the wonders of creation, 
or tu look to the magnitude of those great and 
universal interests which lie within the compass 
of religion? A man may have his attention 
riveted ond regaled by that power of imitative 
description which brings all the recollections of 
his own experience before him ; which presents 
him with a faithful analysis of his own heart ; 
which embodies in language such intricacies of 
observation and of feeling, as have often passed 
before his own eyes, or played within his own 
bosom, but had never before been so truly or so 
ably pictured to the view of his remembrance. 
Now, all this may be done in the work of press- 
ing the duties of religion ; in the work of in- 
stancing the applications of religion ; in the 
work of pointing those allusions to life and 
manners, which manifest the truth to the con- 
seience, and plant such a conviction of sin as 
forms the very basis of a sinner’s religion. Now, 
in all these cases, I see other principles brought 
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into action, and which may be ina state of most 
lively and vigorous movement, and be yet in a 
state of entire separation from the principle of 
religion. I will venture to say, on the strength 
of these illustrations, that as much delight may 
emanate from the pulpit, on an arrested audience 
beneath it, as ever emanated from the boards of a 
theatre, and with as total a disjunction of mind 
too, in the one case as in the other, from the essence 
or the habit of religion. I recur to the test. I 
make my appeal to experience ; and put it to 
you all, whether your finding upon the snbject 
do not agree with my saying about it, that a 
man may weep, and admire, and have many of 
his faculties put upon the stretch of their most 
intense gratification : his judgment established, 
and his fancy enlivened, and his feelings over- 
powered, and his hearing charmed as by the 
accents of heavenly persuasion, and all within 
him feasted by the rich and varied luxuries of 
an intellectual banquet! Oh! it is cruel to 
frown unmannerly in the midst of so much 
satisfaction. But I must not forget that truth 
has her authority as well as her sternness ; and 
she forces me to affirm that, after all this has 
been felt and gone through, there might not be 
one principle which lies at the turning-point of 
conversion that has experienced a single move- 
ment—not one of its purposes be conceived—not 
one of its doings be accomplished—not one step 
of that repentance which, if we have not, we 
perish, so much as entered upon—not one an- 
nouncement of that faith by which we are saved, 
admitted into a real and actual possession by 
the inner man. He has had his hour's enter- 
tainment, and willingly does he award this 
homage to the performer, that he hath a pleasant 
voice, and can play well on an instrument ; but 
in another hour it fleets away from his remem- 
brance, and goes all to nothing, like the loveli- 
ness ofa song.” * * * “The mere taste of 
the human mind may get its ample enjoyment ; 
nor does it make any material difference whether 
this representation be addressed to you from the 
stanzas of a poem, or from the recitations of a 
theatre, or finally, from the discourses and the 
demonstrations of a pulpit. And thus it is that 
still, on the impulse of the one principle only, 
people may come in gathering multitudes to the 
house of God ; and share with eagerness in all 
the glow and bustle of a crowded attendance ; 
and have their every eye directed to the speaker ; 
and feel a responding movement in their bosoms 
to his many appeals and his many arguments ; 
and carry a solemn and overpowering impression 
of all the services away with them ; and yet 
throughout the whole of this seemly (!) eahi- 
bition, not one effectual knock may have been 
given at the door of conscience. The other 
principle may be as profoundly asleep as if 
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hushed into the insensibility of death. There 
is a spirit of deep slumber, it would appear, 
which the music of no description, even though 
attuned toa theme so lofty as the greatness and 
majesty of the Godhead, can ever charm away. 
Oh ! it may have been a piece of parading instg- 
nificance altogether—the minister playing on his 
favourite instrument, and the people dissipating 
away their time on the charm and idle luxury 
of a theatrical emotion.” 

The incumbent of St. Mark’s, Marylebone, 
is as fortunate in his flock as they are in their 
pastor. The reciprocity is not all on one side. 
They crowd to his church, and he prays for 
them in his preface. He speaks with gratitude 
of “the friendly acts with which, both privately 
and parochially, I have been encouraged and 
supported. I very sincerely trust this first may 
be the prelude and type of many years to be 
cheered by such earnest and kind friends ; in 
whose behalf I pray to God for temporal and 
eternal blessings.” Such fostering influences 
will produce an infinitude of sermons; and 
we expect, at least, one volume per annum. 
This is surely an additional reason why we 
should speak with plainness and candour of 
the book before us, though we confess that we 
do so with some feeling of nervous alarm. Mr. 
Bellew is a man of too much ability, and too 
much experience, not to be benefited by criti- 
cism, even when it is not in the shape of sugary 
and fulsome eulogy. But the committee of 
young ladies, who have been appointed to pro- 
tect his character, may perhaps take up the 
cudgels in defence of his compositions. To stir 
the wrath of these vestal virgins, and the eter- 
nal fire of their indignation, is a terrible cata- 
strophe, which we cannot regard with philoso- 
phical equanimity. Zantene animis celestibus 
wrce ? Will our publisher’s shop windows or 
eyes be endangered by the protective and perse- 
cuting zeal of these loyal and fair maidens of 
St. John’s Wood? Our remembrance of certain 
classical horrors fills us with alarm. We do 
not care to lie pierced by a bodkin, run through 
by a knitting-needle, or be strangled with Berlin 
wool, pelted incontinently with slippers, or even 
drowned in the tears of their pathetic suffering 
at the maltreatment of their chosen shepherd. 

Therefore, in sheer terror, let us say some 
polite and civil things ere we say good-bye to 
the rev. gentleman. His forte as a preacher 
lies in his utterance and his “action—action— 
action.” His writing, despite his journalistic 
practice, does very frequently not rise at all 
above mediocrity. He has, however, the in- 
effable merit of never being humdrum, or stupid, 
or canting. He does not bore us with what a 
bishop called in a charge to his clergy some 
years ago—in a phrase somewhat strong, for a 
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theological manifesto not generally lively—the 
“dry repetition of truistic platitudes.” His 
descriptions of scenery are admirable, especially 
when he dilates with minuteness on some land- 
scape in Judea, on which he has himself gazed 
with the actual eye, and presents to the mind’s 
eye of his congregation. He is weakest in 
argument. If we find a stray syllogism, its 
form seems studiously to have been concealed. 
There is a culpable want of method, and strong, 
clear, unexplained, and undefended assertion of 
his own opinions—and his own interpretation 
of Scripture is his strong point. He teaches 
as one having authority. 

Moreover, he has a human and nineteenth 
century way of dealing with the facts of sacred 
history, which makes what he says intelligible 
and interesting. His apothegms are not 
always profound, but they sound sonorously, 
and are plausible ; e. g., “ Life, which is long 
for an amusement, is short for an education,” 
p- 316. Occasionally his censure is strong and 
sarcastic. In the sermon headed “ Immorra- 
uty,” No. 3, we find a remarkable passage, 
which, as it stands between brackets, must 
have been, or was intended to have been 
“omitted in representation,” and which we 
therefore transcribe for the benefit of our 
readers. [I pause (p. 225-6), even in the pulpit, 
to cast a glance of regard and admiration at all 
such exercises of the human frame” (he had 
been speaking of the Olympic games), for surely 
from men the first demand we should make is, 
that they should be manly. Let us have a con- 
tempt for all effeminacy of mind, and manner, 
and living. In thought, let us have manliness 
and vigour of mind. In life, let us have manli- 
ness, and vigour, and bearing (!). In religion, let 
us have manliness and vigour of opinion and of 
action. If 1 were to judge Christianity by the 
emasculated language and manner of some of 
its professors, | should suppose it was only 
intended for nurseries or valetudinarians ; and 
this [ consider an insult to the Cross of Christ. 
In his life, conduct, and character, I see only an 
exhibition of, and an appeal to all that is manly, 
energetic, great, and noble, physically and in- 
tellectually, in human nature.”| This sounds 
like a page of Guy Livingstone’s pulpitized, 
muscular Christianity in lavender kid gloves. 
There is an audacity of view which we admire, 
as, é. g., in the discourse, “The Holy Spirit,” 
when he in the most manly and decided tone 
gives up the chronology of the Old Testament 
(if the Old Testament ever had any chronology), 
and accepts the statement of geologists, that 
this world is some million years old—as in his 
sermon on “God,” in which he gives a new 
interpretation to a clause in the Athanasian 
Creed—or in that on the death of General 
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Havelock, where he hits his professional 
brethren hard, by saying that he had seldom 
read what was called “a funeral sermon,” with- 
out “flinging it from him in disgust at its 
Sulsomeness.” We would remark that there 
are little carelesnesses of style, punctuation, 
and language which he might easily correct, or 
hand over to the inspection of the young lady 
committee ; and we do most seriously, mena- 
cingly, earnestly entreat him not again to use, as 
he has done in p. 242, that hideous word “talent- 
ed,” said to have been invented by O’Connell. 
It should be in the anti-barbarus and index 
expurgatorius of every good writer or speaker. 

We conclude our extracts and our article 
with a passage from the discourse on “ adapta- 
tion and toleration of the gospel.” It proves 
the truth of many remarks that we have made, 
and shows how our author deals with history. 
“Has not the Church of England any tale to 
tell? Was Cranmer free from all taint of con- 
nection with the fires of Smithfield? Was the 
reign of Elizabeth unblotted by any vile or 
paltry persecutions, in which the sacred name 
of Christ was the pass-word to compass the 
death of many helpless and innocent men? 
Was the Star-chamber of Charles I. unpolluted 
by the mole-like short-sightedness and bigotry 
of that persecuting prelate, Archbishop Laud, 
who thought to glorify his church by maiming 
and disfiguring his fellow-creatures? Or turn 
and look at the histories of various sects or 
parties that we met in communion with us. 
Is not Presbyterianism conscious of a Knox? 
Perhaps there never lived a man in whose 
breast the flame of the bitterest religious in- 
tolerance burned more fiercely. Are not the 
annals of the Presbyterians sullied by the 
murder of the aged Archbishop Sharp? Or, 
again, have the Calvinists no Calvin to record ? 
Proud, overbearing, and intolerant as the 
mightiest pontiff that ever styled himself 
Christ’s vicar upon earth, this man originated 
a system of ecclesiastical discipline as vigorous 
and assuming as that of Rome itself; and the 
name of Servetus, the fagot and the flame, will, 
while history exists, brand his memory with 
the stigma of detestable intolerance. Or, again, 
have the Nonconformists and the multitu- 
dinous sects sprung from puritanical loins, no 
Cromwell at once to boast of and to blush for ? 
When the cannon’s mouth becomes a goodly 
instrument to fulminate faith, and the edge of 
the sword a righteous instructor of the “ Cove- 
nant of Grace,” those who weigh the facts of 
history in an even balance, will denounce the 
decimating hypocrisy ; and, if such acts are to 
make the heroes of religion, then equally is the 
massacre of 8t. Bartholomew to be reverenced 
and applauded.” 
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Ir was not the least advantage of Russia in 
the late war that Europe knew so little—nay, 
was so completely ignorant—-of her inner life, 
whether social, intellectual, or political. True, 
that there existed in some quarters a species of 
Russophobia, which dreaded the verification of 
the first Napoleon’s famous 1820 dictum, that 
“ Europe in fifty years would either be Cossack 
or Republican,” and saw in every movement 
and act of Russia only another step in advance 
either towards India or towards Europe ; but 
still very few of us held any definite notions as 
to the real power or capacities, policy or inten- 
tions, of the great Autocrat of all the Russias. 
In each mind there was a sort of indefinable 
dread of the vast shadow with which this 
Colossus of the north threatened to darken the 
continent. It gave every one a cold shudder 
to think of 50,000 Cossacks once more break- 
ing the necks of M. Moet’s bottles at Epernay, 
and once more enjoying a summer razzia in the 
plains of Champagne; for, until the battle of 
Alma, the Russian army, let loose, was very 
generally regarded as more than probable to 
prove overpowering and irresistible to any 
forces continental Europe could oppose. Neither 
could any one divine the aim of that mysteri- 
ous policy which sought, by marriage and 
other means, on various occasions, to extend 
among the princes of Germany the influence 
of the House of Romanoff. Then, too, there 
were the acknowledged efforts of the government 
to become a first-rate naval as well as a pre- 
ponderating military power ; all of which, added 
to her skilful diplomacy in the West, and the 
triumph of her arms in the East, gave to Russia 
an influence in Europe, that her necessities, 
and the actual position of the Czar, scarcely 
justified. However, the war of 54 has taught 
us, among other good results, not to estimate 
Russia, as one of the weights of the European 
balance, above her legitimate gravity ; and this 
little brochure, although originally published 
nearly sixteen years since at Paris, now comes 
very opportunely to remind us that there does 
exist in Russia a powerful party who support 
freedom in literature, who favour a consitutional 
movarchy, and who are opposed heart and 
hand to the existing autocratic despotism. 
As much from this little book, as from the re- 
sults of the late war, may we learn that Russia 
is a power rather to be watched and controlled 
than feared. If, through dread of her displea- 
sure, she is permitted to occupy her nobility 


and her people, and extend herself by wars and 
conquests, the greater the ultimate danger to 
Europe ; but if she is held in check, and forced 
to inactivity, then those elements of convulsion, 
which are only dormant within her, will be 
wakened te an activity that, gathering force, 
will burst some day upon the world like a clap 
of thunder. We may live to see a northern 
and a southern Russian empire. The struggle 
that is beginning between the sovereign and 
his nobles, must either end in one of three 
things :—the disruption of the empire ; a con- 
stitutional monarchy ; or a democracy under an 
absolute head. The mild rule of Alexander the 
Second may postpone the evil day ; but the 
Romanoffs have too long enjoyed absolute 
power to be willing to return, without a 
struggle, to the constitution their first sove- 
reign ancestor swore to observe. Perhaps, 
as the witty Frenchman wrote of Alexander 
the First, we may even see a counterpart 
of that coronation, where the young sovereign 
walked, “ preceded by his father’s assassins and 
surrounded by his own.” Such things have 
not been uncommon in the history of Russia, 
which is the history of the struggles between 
the nobility and their sovereign. 

But it is time to turn to the little book on 
our table, which enables us, though from the 
patrician point of view, to gain so keen an in- 
sight into the rise of the modern, and into the 
origin and antiquity of the old, nobility of Rus- 
sia. When we recollect that it is to this old 
nobility Russia owes whatever she possesses of 
a national literature and of constitutional tra- 
ditions, the value of Prince Dolgorouky’s lei- 
sure labours is apparent. “ After the revolu- 
tion of 1830,” writes the translator, “ the Rus- 
sian nobles, more than ever, greedily sought to 
know every movement in the Western Europe, 
and above all, the French current literature 
and politics, In consequence of that, restraint 
upon travelling abroad and the censorship, 
under the reign of Alexander, and still more, 
under the Emperor Nicolas, who never forgot 
the rebellion at his accession to the throne, be- 
came the order of the day. The foreign books 
and journals were disfigured by covering the 
obnoxious passages with black paint, or by 
‘shaving’ them with a knife. The nobility 
did not spare expenses, and got every thing 
forbidden through foreign and national smug- 
glers. The contest between the parties grew 
daily more and more envenomed.” 
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Honour to the nobles of Russia! In the midst of 
the most fearful persecution and vandalism, enforced 
by the Emperor Nicolas on the spirit of more liberal 
authors, they have created a national literature. The 
most ancient nobility had a considerable share in that 
manifestation, and mixed itself up with that of more 
recent creation. We quote a few eminent individuals, 
who can deserve the name of literary heroes, conspi- 
cuous in several branches ofliterature, viz. : Poushkine, 
Lermontoff, Polejaieff, Polenoi, Ctchaiadieff, Rileieff, 
Bestucheff, Mouravieff, Count Kahoffsky, Prince Alex- 
ander Shahoffsky, Prince Peter Viazemsky, Prince 
Peter Kozlofsky, Count Nicholas Protassoff, Flohol, 
General Yermolloff, General Michael Orloff, Gree- 
boiedoff, Bielinsky, and many others. 

No persecutions, no imprisonment, no exile deterred 
the spirited writers from speaking their mind. Flohol, 
in his satirical story of ‘‘ Chichagoff,” described the 
infamy of “trade of the souls,” and the horrors of 
slavery. Peter Ctchaiadieff, in one of his philosophical 
articles, published at Moscow in a periodical called the 
“ Telescope,” had demonstrated that “ Russia had be- 
stowed a century of hard labour, more than useless, to 
acquire the Western civilization, which only furnished 
more means to Authority to enslave the nation; whilst 
on the other hand, under the wings of the Greek creed, 
which had separated the country from the rest of 
Europe, the Police hides the knout, the people receives 
its daily fare of lashes with astonishing patience, and 
Power is never weary of inflicting them. Asa nation,” 
he pursues, “we have no future prospect. The inno- 
vations of Peter I. moulded us in the worst form that 
can be made of man. We are the convinced slaves that 
it shall be so as it is. We are like those Poles who 
remained many years in Kamtchatka, and to whom, at 
the accession of Paul, it was announced that they are 
free, and can return now to their dear country. 
‘Thank ye,’ they replied, ‘it is too far and too late; 
we are prepared to set off for another land—it is time 
to die!’” 

And who was he, that Peter Ctchaiadieff? “ In Rome 
he would be a Brutus, in Greece a Pericles; but here, 
under the iron rod of the Czar, he is an officer of Hus- 
sars,” says the most noble national poet, Alexander 
Poushkine. 

The Emperor Nicolas declared Ctchaiadieff a lu- 
natie; but the first nobles of the Empire, without ex- 
cepting the officials, surrounded him with the greatest 
respect, and listened to the man like an oracle. He 
was the “lion” of Moscow, and as much as he gained, 
Authority lost in esteem. Once, when the late Em- 
peror came to Moscow, one of the professors of the 
university had written a poem, in which he said of the 
people, thronging about the imperial palace, that 
‘these thousands of faithful subjects would throw 
themselves into the Moscova, with joy, at the nod of 
the Autocrat.” Count Serge Strogonoff, the chan- 
cellor of the university, struck out the phrase, and 
reprimanded the professor for his fulsome flattery. 


It was this ancient nobility also who pre- 
scribed a constitution to the first sovereign Ro- 
manoff, and who have shed their best blood 
in frequent and bloody revolts, to maintain the 
principles of that constitution against the au- 
tocratic despotism of the Czars. Hence the 
object of the sovereigns of Russia, in seeking 
German alliances in their family, is readily to 
be found in their desire to establish about the 
court a German and Bureaucratic party of its 
own, as opposed to the national party of nobles 
in the country. This, too, will serve to ex- 
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plain why it is so few men of pure Russian 
origin are to be found among the prominent 
servants of the state. For the last two hun- 
nred years, since the accession of the House of 
Romanoff in 1613, the large majority of suc- 
cessful generals, diplomatists, and adiministra- 
tors in the service of Russia, have belonged to 
either German or other foreign families, or 
families from the conquered provinces. It is 
Lut seldom that a pure Russian, or even a mem- 
ber of the old Russian nobility, is permitted to 
attain distinction either in arms or diplomacy. 

Prince Dolgorouky thus gives a sketch of 
the origin of the empire and of the nobility of 
Russia :— 


The original stock of the high Russian nobility is 
composed of the houses of princes which sprung from 
the male lineage, direct and legitimate, of Rurik, the 
first sovereign of Russia, or from Guedimine, Grand- 
Duke of Lithuania (the latter has been the founder 
of the dynasty commonly known under the name of 
Jaguellon). Rurik, a Norman by birth, reigned from 
the year 862 till 879. His great-grandson, Saint Wal- 
dimir, converted all Russia to Christianity in the year 
988, and died in 1015, having committed on his death- 
bed the signal fault of dividing Russia into twelve 
priacipalities, which he distributed between his eleven 
sons and a nephew. This fatal custom of parcelling 
the sovereign power between many princes, once intro- 
duced into the Russian law, lasted four centuries ; it has 
been the source of weakness to the country, incessantly 
lacerated by civil wars; it aided the Mongols to conquer 
Russia (from 1236 to 1240), and threw that country 
for many centuries behind the rest of Europe. How- 
ever, the Tartar yoke, two hundred years endured, 
and stamped with blood and devastation, at the end 
had saved and strengthened Russia. Had the impolitic 
and anti-social system of parcelling continued to 
emaciate the country, and had not Russia had in her 
hand the Mongolian weapon to oppose to the conquests 
of Guedimine (a great man, who founded the Lithu- 
anian monarchy in the fourteenth century), it is pro- 
bable that the capital of the empire would be actually at 
Wilna. Happily for Russia, the Tartars committed a 
political fault in endeavouring to create a centre of 
unity and strength among the great number of petty 
principalities. ‘Their choice fell on the branch of the 
house of Rurik, which reigned at Moscow. The 
princes of Moscow, able and profound politicians, having 
obtained the support of the Tartars for the spoliation 
of their collateral cousins, became Grand-Dukes of 
Russia, not only nominally, but in deed, and, being 
placed at the head of the reviving forces of the country, 
employed them in shaking off the Mongolian yoke, In 
the year 1462, the Grand-Duke John III., surnamed 
the great, at the age of seventeen ascended the throne 
of Russia, and shortly after proclaimed himself inde- 
pendent of foreign dominion. Just at the time when 
Russia arrived at the unity of her power, the Mongoliaa 
empire by itself underwent the dismemberment into 
four principal kingdoms, viz., those of Casan, Astra- 
khan, the Crimea, and Siberia. Casan was taken by 
assault, and in the very palace of the Mongolian sove- 
reign, a youthful prince, twenty-two years old, ordered 
a Te Deum to be sung. This prince was the grandson 
of John IIL, surnamed the terrible (groshnyi) on 
account of his ferocity. He was the tirst monarch 
who, in the year 1547, took the title of Czar of all the 
Russias, and a few years later, after the conquest of 
Casan, the Russian eagle was hoisted upon the ram. 
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parts of Astrakhan. A few years after, a Cossack 
named Yermak, brigand by profession, condemned to 
death by contumacy for his crimes and murders, having 
received a large sum of money from some opulent mer- 
chants called Strogonoff, who possessed extensive 
estates at the foot of the Ouralian Mountains, went, 
with his gang of seven hundred men, to punish the 
Siberian tribes who frequently ravaged the lands of 
the Strogonoff family. ‘This Cossack seemed to rival 
Cortez and Pizarro. From the depth of Siberia he 
sent to Moscow one of his ancient companions in rob- 
bery, who now became the companion of his glory, 
with a message to John IV., that, as an atonement for 
his past crimes, he pays an homage of his whole king- 
dom to the Czar. ‘The Crimea alone escaped from the 
wreck of Tartar monarchies; she remained formidable 
to Russia until the end of the seventeenth century, and 
did not yield but to the victorious arms of Catherine 
the Great, 


In 1682, political equality was introduced 
by the Grand Duke John IIT. of Moscow, with 
the view to mix up and reduce te one level the 
collateral branches of the reiguing House of 
Rurik with the Muscovite aristocracy, and a 
genealogical register called the Velvet Book 
founded, in which the names of the existing 
noble families were entered. This Libro D'Oro 
of Russia’s nobility is still preserved at tho 
heraldic office of the Senate in St. Petersburgh. 

In the first class of princes, our author 
marks five subdivisions. 1. Desceudants by 
ma'e lineage, direct and legitimate, from Rarik 
the Norman, who overran and conquered 
Russia in the ninth century, and founded a 
dynasty ; of those great potentates who, spring- 
ing from a princely house, may be considered 
as eligible as the Romanoffs to the crown of 
Russia, the prince enumerates but thirty-one. 
“This race of great lords,” he says, “is perish- 
ing by degrees, and in a short time will 
remain only in the traditions of Russia.” 
But the prince may console himself by the fact, 
that there is not another country in Europe 
which can show thirty-one families tracing 
their descent, “by me lineage, direct and 
legitimate,” from the ninth century. In the 
second and third subdivisions, he classes the 
female and indirect descendants from Rurik ; 
in the fourth he places the four direct des- 
cendants from Guedimine, another princely 
and Scandinavian family. In the fifth, the 
ten families of foreign extraction ; and in the 
sixth, the eleven modern families who have 
been invested with the princely dignity since 
the death of Peter the First. 

Under the second head, the prince gives 
the fifty-nine counts according to the date of 
their creation—the first dates from 1706. 
We then have the list of the extant families 
whose names were originally registered in the 
velvet book, and some brief notices of the Polish 
princes, and extinct und foreign families who 
have been or are settled in Russia. To each 
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name is added a brief, but sufficiently explicit, 
memoir of the origin and rise, and memorable 
achievements, if any, of the noble. Some of 
the anecdotes given are tinged with an exqui- 
site irony, while some are very entertaining. 

It is delightful to contrast the hearty con- 
tempt the prince exhibits for a mushroom 
noble, with his frank and genuine recognition 
of merit in a parvenu. In recording the name 
of Koutaissoff he is exquisitely curt :— 

Counts Kovtatssorr. John Koutaissoff, a Circas- 
sian slave, brought to St. Petersburg, and installed as a 
butler to the Grand-Duke Paul, rose gradually to the 
rank of Equerry-in-Waiting, and to that of Baron; at 
last he got the title of Count, under the reign of his 
master, in the year 1799, May Sth. 


And he adds in a note :— 


After the campaign of Italy, in the year 1799, when 
Souvaroff returned to St. Petersburg, Paul did not 
display much feeling of propriety in sending Koutais- 
soff to compliment the illustrious general upon his 
safe arrival. The witty and sharp warrior said to 
him “Excuse, my dear count, an old man, whose 
memory slackeas. I can recollect nothing about the 
origin of your illustrious family, or perhaps you got 
your title of count for some grand victory?” “I 
never was a soldier, prince,” replied the ex-valet. 
“Oh! then, you have no doubt been an ambassador?” 
“No!” “Minister?” “ Neither.” “ What impor- 
tant post then did you occupy?” ‘I had the honour 
to serve his Majesty in the capacity of butler.” 
“ Well, that is very honourable, my dear count.” In 
this instant he rang the bell for his own butler, and 
addressed him in the following strain: “I say, 
Troschka! I have told you repeatedly every day, that 
you must give up drinking and thieving; and you 
don’t listen to me. Now, look at that gentleman: he 
has been a butler like yourself, but being neither a 
drunkard nor a thief, you see him now a great equerry- 
in-waiting to his Majesty, a knight of all the Russian 
orders, and Count of the Empire! You must follow 
his example.” 


In the case of Count Jagouinsky, “ self- 
respect” will not allow him to enter into “ de- 
tailed motives” of his favour with Peter I. ; 
while as to that of the Princes Argoutinisky, 
who, from a notion that they are descended from 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, have taken the name 
of Dolgorouky (Dolgorouky means long arm), 
his indignation is excessive at the liberty taken 
with one of the oldest names of Russia. 


Princes Argoutinsky-Do.icorouky. This family 
is not to be confounded with the Russian house of 
Princes Dolgorouky, sprung from Rurik: they have 
nothing in common with them. Joseph Argoutinsky, 
an Armenian by birth, and Armenian patriarch (born 
in the year 1758, and deceased in 1800), had rendered 
famous services to Russia, by contributing with all his 
influence to extend the dominion of Russia beyond the 
Caucasus. Paul I. exalted him, together with his bro- 
thers and nephews, to the princely dignity of Russia, 
in the year 1800, March 22nd; and as the name of 
Argoutinsky in the Armenian language means the 
same as in the Russian Dolgorouky (viz. long-arm), 
Paul authorized them to call themselves Argoutinsky- 
Dolgorouky, nobody knows what for. 


But in the case of Menshikoff, who was a 
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pastrycook’s boy, he recognizes the genius of 
this founder of the family, and frankly attri- 
butes his rise more to his merits than to his 
vices or his intrigues, or even his skill in the 
art of pastry. 


Privces Mensurxorr. Alexander Menshikoff, a 
pastrycook boy of Moscow, made a butler to Peter Re 
was enlisted by this monarch in his guards, and rapidly 
raised to the rank of General-in-chief. We will not 
abase our narration so low, as to pick up the ignoble 
details of the scandalous chronicle of this epoch! Impar- 
tial history permits us to say, that the prodigious pro- 
motion of Menshikoff was fully justified by his univer- 
sal genius, and by the brilliant services of every 
description he rendered to the country. This man, 
who scarcely knew how to read and write, was one of 
the greatest generals, and one of the ablest adminis- 
trators and statesmen, ever produced in Russia. By 
doing justice to his genius, we mean not to praise his 
character; for he really was rapacious, perverse, and 
cruel. The Emperor Leopold I. created him Count of 
the Holy Roman Empire in the year 1702, and Prince 
of the Holy Roman Empire in the year 1705, January 
30th; whilst Peter I. in the year 1707, May 30th, 
raised the man to the dignity of a Russian Prince. He 
gained his staff of field-marshal, with unusual glory, at 
the battle of Poltava. After the decease of Catherine L, 
in the year 1727, he governed the whole empire under 
the name of the young Peter IL, and betrothed that 
prince to his daughter Princess Maria Menshikoff. 
The powerful influence of the Dolgorouky family broke 
off the projected match, and Menshikoff, invested not 
long before with the title of generalissimo, was exiled 
to Siberia, where he died as a good Christian in the 
year 1729, being sixty years old. 

It was the grandson of this eminent man 
who suffered the signal defeat of Alma in *54. 

The Prince is keen in detecting impostors, and 
exposes them without mercy. Thus in the case 
of the Naryshkine—one of the Boyard families 
which failed to get its name inserted in the 
velvet book—he writes, with a dash of sly 
humour :— 


The Narysnxine. Our object being to write a 
genealogical and not a mythological notice, we shall 
not discuss the claims of the Naryshkine, who pretend 
to issue from the ancient sovereigns of the town of 
Egra, in Bohemia. Their real name was Yaryshkine, 
and their nobility is dated from the year 1670. They 
were ploughmen, in a village called Staro-Kirkino, 
situated fifteen miles from the town Mikhailoff, now 
situated in the government of Riazan. Natalia Yarysh- 
kine, a daughter of Cyrill Yaryshkine, lived at Moscow, 
in the house of her godmother, Madam Matvéieff, 
whose husband, from a private soldier, rose to the 
dignity of Boyard, and acquired the friendship of the 
Czar Alexis himself. This Prince, who occasionall 
honoured Matvéieff with his visits, fell in love wit 
Natalia Yaryshkine, married her on the 22nd of Janu- 
ary, 1671, and from that wedlock Peter I. was born 
next year, on the 30th of May. Cyrill Yaryshkine, 
finding his name to be a base one, got the authoriza- 
tion, not only for himself, but on behalf of his rela- 
tions, to take the name of Naryshkine. He was exalted, 
together with his two sons, John and Leon, to the dig- 
nity of Boyard. The son of the Boyard Leon, Alex- 
ander Naryshkine, received from Peter I. in the year 
1716 the title of Count, which neither himself nor his 
descendants would ever adopt. Having grown im- 
mensely rich by the vast estates granted to them by 
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the Czar Alexis, the Naryshkine family have enjoyed, 
more or less, till our days, great opulence, and an im- 
mense credit at the Court; but none of its members 
has known how to acquire in the annals of the country 
a distinguished station or a place of eminence. 

Under the heads of other families we have 
some curious and interesting details. Thus, 
under that of Troubetskoy--a name well known 
for the eminent men it has produced—we find 
an authentic account of the accession to power 
of the Romanoffs. 


This house has given birth to many eminent men, 
The Prince Dmitry was one of the most brilliant lead- 
ers in the war of independence, at the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, when all Russia defended 
herself against the enthroning at Moscow of the Polish 
dynasty, and against the inevitable consequence of this 
event; viz., the introduction of the Catholic creed. 
After the expulsion of the Poles, the great council of 
the empire, composed of the house of boyards (duma 
boiarskaia), and the house of commons Thenie ziem- 
skaia), assembled at Moscow, towards the end of the 
year 1612, in order to proceed to the act of election of 
the new dynasty. The Prince Dmitry I. was thrust 
upon the throne by the Cossacks and by the minority 
of the army; but he fell to the ground. There were 
two more candidates, none of whom was inclined to 
accept the crown, viz., the Prince Mstislavsky, sup- 
ported by the boyards, a weak and insignificant cha~ 
racter, who repeated with simplicity, “I don’t like the 
throne, and since you threaten to mount me forcibly 
upon it, I prefer turning monk.” Another, the Prince 
Posharsky, a young man thirty-three years old, of very 
indifferent mind but a loyal and lofty spirit, who had 
principally commanded the Russian troops, during the 
last year of the war of independence, became the idol 
of the nation, and was carried to the throne by the 
majority of the house of commons and the army. The 
cause of the obstinate refusal of Posharsky never tran- 
spired. In the course of the struggle between the two 
parties, a boyard called Theodore Scheremeteff, mar- 
ried to the first cousin of Michael Romanoff, came for- 
ward, and proposed to elect that young man, sixteen 
years old, alleging that his youthful mind might be 
easily bent to the constitutional forms. Posharsky was 

leased with that combination, and on the 2lst of 
‘ebruary, 1613, Michael Romanoff was proclaimed the 
Czar of Russia, after three days and nights of stormy 
debates, in the course of which some deputies, sword 
in hand, were fighting together, even within the walls 
of the legislative chambers. 

The Dolgoroukies themselves trace their 
descent from Rurik, the first sovereign of 
Russia ; and a characteristic anecdote is told 
of one member of a family, remarkable for their 
hatred of despotism and strong constitutional 
tendencies. 


The Prince Jacob, a senator under Peter L., learned 
an immortal fame in the Russian annals by his stoic 
firmness, which he manifested in defence of the princi- 
ples of justice, during the reign of this monarch. He 
was for Peter I. a counsellor the most devoted, and at 
the same time the most sincere. One day he flew into 
such a passion that he tore to pieces an ukase of the 
Czar, at a full council of the senate. Peter threatened 
to kill him, but recovering his senses by the following 
words of the Prince Jacob, ‘* You have but to imitate 
Alexander, and then I will be Clitus, to be sure!” he 
begged pardon, and embraced him. 


It is not among the princes of Russia that 
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we discover an elevation in which great merit 
or profound talents do not bear their just share ; 
but it is among the order of counts and barons 
that we find so many titles owning an origin 
that the present representatives of the family 
must feel excessively obliged to Prince Dolgo- 
rouky for publishing to Europe. Here are the 
Counts Zotoff— 

“ Nikita Zotoff,” remarks the Prince, “ pre- 
ceptor of Peter I, and afterwards buffoon to 
the same prince, at a time when the Czar found 
himself under the influence of liquor, received 
of him the title of count in the year 1710, 
July 8th.” 


He died in the year 1717, and his descendants were 
forbidden to bear the title, so handsomely earned by 
their predecessor. However, in the year 1802, the 
young Princess Kourakine, daughter of the Prince 
Alexis Kourakine, fell in love with Mr, Nicolas Zot- 
off, and determined to marry him at any price. The 
Kourakine family, in order to make this match more 
suitable, obtained from the Emperor Alexander, on 
behalf of Mr. Nikita Zotoff, and his descendants, the 
authorization to enjoy the title of Counts of the 
empire. 


The houses of Jefimovsky and Hendricoff 
would seem to be justified in every reasonable 
regret at their elevation to the rank of nobles. 


Counts Jermovsky and Counts Henpricorr. The 
second wife of Peter L was a daughter of a Livonian 
peasant. At first a servant in the family of Gliick, a 
Lutheran pastor, and then the wife of a Swedish dra- 
goon, being taken prisoner at the assault of Marien- 
bourg, she became the mistress of General Bauer, who 
ceded her to the Marshal Count Scheremeteff, and 
again the Marshal ceded her to Prince Menshikoff, who 
at last resigned the woman to Peter L., and that mo- 
narch ended the matter by marrying her. Being now 
the Empress, she was anxious to know what had be- 
eome of her family, and, after many inquiries, at last 
two of her brothers and two sisters were discovered in 
the year 1723. These two brothers were ennobled 
under the name of Scavronsky, and afterwards, under 
the reign of her sister, they received the title of Counts, 
in the year 1727. ‘The elder sister of Catherine I. was 
found married to a sergeant, called Michael Jefimoff; 
his sons therefore were ennobled under the name of 
Jefimovsky. ‘The younger sister of the Empress had 
married a workman of the name of Simon Henry; his 
children therefore were nobilitated under the name of 
Hendricoff. Messrs. Jefimovsky and Hendricoff were 
created Counts by their first cousin, the Empress 
Elizabeth, in the year 1742, April 25th. 

The irony of the Prince is sometimes exqui- 
sitely keen. His allusion to Catherine’s “ con- 
stitutional peculiarities,” and to the lawful and 
pure government which characterised her reign, 
is perfect. Under the head of Potemkine he 
writes :— 

Counts Potemxine. This family had furnished some 
high functionaries previous to the reign of Peter I. The 
most remarkable man ever produced by it was the cele- 
brated Prince Gregory Potemkine, born in the year 
1736, and deceased in 1791. He was an intimate lover 
of Catherine Il.—that Princess, whose whimsical and 
unfortunate constitution condemned her to daily ex- 
cesses, the privation of which would kill her; but who 
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has done so much good to Russia, that it would be 
criminal in a Russian subject not to forgive her private 
conduct for the sake of the wise, lawful, and just govern- 
ment she introduced into the country, where, since 
the decease of the Czar Alexis, father of Peter L., all 
traditions of justice and legality were impudently dis- 
owned and trampled upon. Dismissed from the love 
of Catherine, Potemkine was the first minister to that 
great princess, who had too much genius herself not to 
acknowledge that of this extraordinary individual. He 
died in the strength of his age, without being married; 
for it is impossible to give credit to the tradition of his 
clandestine wedlock with Catherine. 


The translator adds a note of some interest :— 


Prince Gregory Potemkine was born five leagues 
from Smolensk, of a noble but poor family of Polish 
origin, Catherine II. took a particular fancy to him; 
and notwithstanding that Princes Gregory and Alexis 
Orloff, both lovers of the Empress, in a quarrel, and 
through jealousy, deprived him of an eye, it was of no 
avail: she preferred him still to all her official and 
private paramours. The Empress granted him the 
highest favour, which no one else possessed, viz., to 
wear her portrait on his breast, and became so far sub- 
missive, that she never ventured to receive any new 
favourite, without his previous consent. Potemkine 
had conceived the bold project of expelling the Turks 
from Europe altogether, and induced Austria to join 
in the plan. Hence the famous interview of Catherine 
II. with Joseph II. at Kherson. He began the war with 
Turkey in the year 1787, and took by assault Oczakoff 
and Bender in the year 1788, while General Souvaroff, 
who served under him, took Ismail. The Russian troops 
occupied Bessarabia and Moldavia; and Potemkine 
desired to continue the war, contrary to the wishes of 
the Empress, who seemed at last to yield to the remon- 
strances of the western cabinets. The conferences 
begun at Jassy by Repnine put him quite out of temper. 
It is said that he was poisoned; he died suddenly on 
the lap of the Countess Branicka, his niece, on his way 
to Nicolaieff, which he had recently founded, and was 
buried at Kherson, a harbour also of his own founda- 
tion. 


But there are some families in Russia who 
owe their origin to the whims of the Czars, 
as well as the “fancy” of Czarinas. The 
Orloffs—of whom the present Count Orloff, the 
late representative of Russia at the Congress of 
Paris, is the most distinguished member—owe 
their origin to an ancestor's act of cool noncha- 
lance upon the planks of the scaffold. 


Counts Ortorr. In the course of the execution of 
the Strelitzzes under Peter L., at which that prince had 
himself the strange pleasure to preside and co-operate, 
a young Strelitz, John, surnamed Orell (an eagle), was 
called to put his head upon the block; finding on his 
way the head of one of his comrades, he kicked it, 
saying, “ Get out of the way, I must have room here!” 
Peter L, who saw it, struck with the calm deportment 
of this young fellow, granted him pardon, and placed 
him as a soldier in a regiment of the line. The 
intrepid Strelitz, by his courage, acquired the rank of 
an officer, and consequently that of a gentleman. His 
son, General Gregory, Governor of Novgorod, had five 
sons, viz, John, Gregory, Alexis, Theodore, and 
Wladimir. The second of his sons (born in the year 
1734, and deceased in 1783) was a lover of Catherine 
IL. and, jointly with his brother Alexis, contributed a 
great deal to the elevation of that Princess to the 
throne, who, in the way of acknowledgment, gave all 
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the five brothers the title of Count, in the year 1762, 
September 22nd. 

The Counts Ostermann, again, owe their 
elevation to the advantage enjoyed by the son 
of a Lutheran pastor, being the only man on 
board a Russian man-of-war who could answer 
the Emperor Peter the First’s request for a 
man who could write a letter ! 

We had marked other passages for extract, 
to show the style and object of this valuable 
little volume ; but we find we have exhibited 
enough of the book to justify all that we have 
said in its commendation. The preface is the 
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only part that disappointed us. We should like 
to have had a sketch of the author, and of the 
circumstances under which this little volume 
was written. The Prince, we believe, is still 
in the service of the state at St. Petersburgh. 
However, as the only published authentic 
record of the nobility of Russia, as the only 
Russian Peeraye extant—the book (originally 
published in France in 1843) deserves a place 
in every student's library. To the general 
reader we can recommend this English version, 
in which the sense and spirit of the original are 
admirably preserved. 





The Odes of Horace. 


Translated into English Lyric Verse by Lorp Ravenswortu. 


London: Upham & Beet. 


Tats sumptuous volume—with its river of 
type in its meadow of margin, its suave and 
leisurely “observations” at the end of each 
ode, and its courtly dedication to the Prince of 
Wales—recalls the days when, though it was 
something to be a nobleman, and something to 
be an author, to be both together was a really 
splendid and enviable position. Classical 
scholarship of the old kind has yielded, in our 
time, to a great deal of comprehensive learning, 
and possibly enlightened criticism ; and some 
Conservative spirits view the change with 
dissatisfaction, as tending to put an end to 
that sort of household familiarity with which 
the ancients were treated one or two genera- 
tions back. Perhaps the British aristocracy, 
when some future Administrative Reforin 
Association shall have assumed its functions, 
and reduced it to political annihilation, may, 
in addition to its undoubted vocation of hand- 
ing down to times unborn the traditions of 
good breeding, be destined to preserve also the 
savour of classical lore, and, 


Like the lone lamp that trembles in the tomb, 


illuminate the remains of antiquity by the 
transmitted torch of intellect and genius. 
Who knows? Should such a fate befall them, 
Lord Ravensworth would be a ready and 
useful Coryphceus. He has given us a trans- 
lation of Horace, which, if not a perfect work 
—which is probably impossible—is neverthe- 
less very far from being a failure, and is in 
Many respects executed in a manner which 
shows the hand both of a scholar and a poet. 
Of late years a sort of pre-Raphaelitism has 
prevailed in translations. Dante has been ren- 
dered line for line—and in terza rima too. 
There has been also a translation of the great 


Italian in blank verse, equally literal and 
equally condensed. Dr. Sewell has trans- 
lated Horace after the same fashion as he once 
did the Georgics of Virgil, and with somewhat 
more ease and freedom than are displayed in 
that attempt, which we cannot bring ourselves 
to considera very happy one. Mr. F. Newman 
has also tried his hand, and aimed at the repro- 
duction of something like Horace’s metres in 
addition to his meaning. Most translations are 
like looking at the wrong side of a tapestry ; 
we see the colours and position of the figures, 
but the life and expression are all gone out of 
them. Mr. Newman’s Horace is eminently of 
this sort. It is thread for thread; but the 
brocade is stiff without being gorgeous, and the 
whole fabric presents a less faithful resemblance 
to its prototype than the embroideries of Miss 
Linwood do to the canvasses of Raphael. 
Were such formal attempts as these the only 
modern additions to the Horatian library, we 
might be apt to think that, in losing the eigh- 
teenth century smoothness and conventionalism 
of Francis (who is to Horace very much what 
Tate and Brady are to the Psalms), we had not 
made a very good exchange. Lord Ravens- 
worth’s version, though unequal, is sufficient to 
redeem us from such a reproach. He occupies 
a sort of middle place, being sometimes very 
terse and neat, but in general moderately dif- 
fuse, and almost always expressing himself in 
language which would please a mere English 
reader. 

He seems to succeed best in the more serious 
odes ; his touch not having sufficient lightness 
for such poems as the Jnteger vite, or the ad- 
dress to the Bandusian fountain. In a few 
passages, also, we have noticed a certain care- 
lessness in bringing ‘out the meaning, which 
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looks as if it had not been properly appreci- 
ated by the translator—since, in many other 
places, he is laudably painstaking on this head. 
We will give an instance. In the well-known 
ode, where Horace records his conversion (we 
wonder how long it lasted !) to serious ideas by 
seeing a flash of lightning in a cloudless sky, he 
says :— 
Namque Diespiter 
Igni corusco nubila dividens 
Plerumque, per purum tonantes 
Egit equos volucremque currum. 


Here plerumque, purum, and nubila, are all 
emphatic, and put near together to bring out 
their antithesis. Lord Ravensworth trans- 
lates :— 


For Jove, who oft in storm hath rent 

With forked fires the firmament, 
Through the serene hath driven 

His flaming steeds and rattling yoke, 

And cleft with crashing thunderstroke 
The unclouded arch of heaven. 


We doubt whether the meaning would be 
very plain to an English reader. Plerumque is 
not “oft,” but “generally ;” dividens is not 
past, but present time—and, in fact, future also. 
At the risk of retaliation, we offer an altered 
version, not as claiming the slightest poetic 
merit, but simply as conveying the meaning 
with greater clearness and accuracy :— 

For Jove, whose bolts through blackening sky 

And rolling clouds are wont to fly, 

Now through an azure heaven, 

His tramping steeds and hurrying car, 

With coruseating gleam afar, 

Sudden and swift hath driven. 

We notice another slight inaccuracy in Book 
IIL, Ode 10: 

Audis quo strepitu janua, quo nemus 

Inter pulcra satum tecta remugiat 

Ventis? 
Lord Ravensworth translates— 
Hark to the tempest’s wintry sound 
Through leafless grove and desert street ; 

not seeing that the nemus is not a common 
grove, or any thing to do with the street ; but 
that it is the little plantation in the impluvium, 
which, as Lyce’s chamber was probably on 
the other side of it, she would alone be likely 
to hear. The expression may also have refer- 
ence to the violence of the blast, which could 
affect a shrubbery even in so sheltered a spot. 

In the Ode (iii. 17,) ZU vetusto, &c., it does 
not seem to have occurred to Lord Ravens- 
worth that a gentle irony may be intended by 
the lengthy mention of Allius’s pedigree, con- 
trasted with the homely conclusion of the verses. 
It is, perhaps, as if Horace had said—“ Jacobus, 
my dear fellow! I believe your ancestors had a 
peel-tower in the Grampians in the days of 
Galgacus, and owned half of Perthshire. You 


unite the stock of Macallum More with the 
house of the Lindsays. The Conqueror is a 
modern upstart, 1 haven’t the slightest doubt ; 
but it’s going to rain awfully, and if you are 
wise you'll forget ‘blood’ for one night—lay 
in a good stock of coals and provender, and be 
as jolly as if you were a novus homo.” But we 
don’t mean to say that it would be easy to 
convey this view. 

Lord Ravensworth, as every one knows by 
this time, has inserted a version of Donec gratus 
eram, by Lord Derby ; and the Quarterly has 
promulgated another by Mr. Gladstone. Though 
the latter is extremely neat, we are inclined, 
on a second examination, to give the preference 
to that of the noble Earl at the head of her 
Majesty's government. There is more spirit in 
it, and, though the lines appear redundant, there 
is really very little added by the translator. 
The lines are well known, and therefore we 
shall not quote them. Not with any hope of 
rivalling the versions we have mentioned, but 
simply because it is amusing to compare as 
many as possible, we give one which has been 
sent us by a friend :— 


While I was still your favourite, 
While yet no rival youth might fling 
His arms around your bosom white, 
I was more blest than Persia’s king. 
While yet you had no other flame, 
Nor Chloe stood in Lydia’s place, 
I bloom’d, and bore a brighter name 
Than Ilia, mother of our race. 
Now Chlée rules me in your stead, 
Charms with her cithern and her song ; 
Death for her sake I should not dread, 
If dying would her life prolong. 
Now Thurian Caliiis is my lover, 
Whose burning ardour kindles me; 
For him I'd gladly die twice over, 
Could I by dying set him free. 
What if our ancient love return, 
And bind us to the yoke anew? 
If I should fair-hair’d Chloe spurn, 
And open all my doors to you? 
Though he is fairer than a star, 
Thou, hastier than the fitful sea, 
Lighter than cork or tossing spar— 
With thee I'll live, I'll die with thee. 


Among the less serious odes, the Quid fles, 
Asterie, is one in which our translator has suc- 
ceeded very fairly ; but we have not space to 
quote it. We cannot, however, resist giving a 
few lines, which seem very happily rendered, 
from the well-known Dulce et decorum est, dc. :— 


The martyr to his country dies 
A sweet and glorious death; 
Fate strikes the coward as he flies, 
Nor heeds the tender stripling’s cries, 
Nor spares his craven breath. 
Virtue, superior to defeat, . 
With unstain’d honour shines ; 
And neither claims the consul’s seat, 
Nor awed by Faction’s vulgar threat, 
Her dignity resigns. 
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Virtue, to such as death defy, 

To heaven points out the road ; 
And, spurning the damp earth, on high 
Aspires to immortality, 

And seeks repose with God. 


From the Qualem ministrum, (B. IV. 4.) we 
select a translation of the stanzas beginning 
Gens, que cremato Fortis ab Ilio, &e. :— 


The nation that from Ilion’s fires 
Brought off their sons and hoary sires, 
Their wives and household deities 
O’er tossing seas to Latium’s skies ; 
Like the lopp’d oak, whose leafy pride 
Lies scatter’d on the mountain side, 
Through blood and wounds maintains the strife, 
And draws new vigour from the knife. 
Not severed Hydra rear’d her crest 
More fierce against Alcides’ breast, 
Nor Colchis saw more numerous rise, 
Nor Thebes her earth-born prodigies, 
The deeper sunk, the fairer still 
Behold her rise invincible ; 

Though oft defeated, future days 
These wars shall sing in deathless lays, 
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When matrons staid and virgins fair 
Shall say their spouse or sire was there. 

Here we must break off, though plenty more 
extracts might be made as good as those we 
have given ; none, we think, better, but we are 
afraid many worse. The first ode is dated 
1835, the last 1856; and much of this long, 
though of course intermittent, labour, has not 
been ill bestowed. To say that we do not on 
the whole know a better translation, is not such 
high praise as it sounds ; for, as we have said, 
we doubt the possibility of a really satisfactory 
translation, and this is probably the opinion of 
all who are well acquainted with Horace. 
Lord Ravensworth has spirit, occasional vigour, 
and uniform elegance, and no one, we dare say, 
but those who have attempted the task them- 
selves, can assign to his work its due value. 
But we know of only one man who is at all 
really competent to translate Horace, and that 
is Walter Savage Landor. 
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Ow French books there is not much to be said 
—new publications during the past quarter hav- 
ing been neither numerous, nor, on the whole, 
important. The autumnal quarter is generally 
the dullest of the year, becanse every body 
being away holiday-making, authors have no 
readers, publishers no purchasers ; and so both 
keep back the new works they have prepared 
fur the regular season, which is the winter. 

From Messrs. Didier we have received four 
works :— La Princesse des U'rsins ; a Histoire de 
l Académie Francaise ; Choia d Etudes sur la Lit- 
térature’ Contemporaine, by M. Villemain ; and 
Le Poussin. Of late years, distinguished French 
authors have paid special attention to the many 
remarkable women who have played a part in 
their history, or have influenced the men who 
have figured therein ; and the consequence is, 
that what may be called an entirely new class 
of historical biography has been created. Thus 
M. Cousin, who is the founder of this descrip- 
tion of literature, has given us accounts of 
Madame de Longueville and the ladies of the 
Fronde, and M. Rénée of Mazarin’s nieces, and 
of the famous Madame de Montmorency. The 
Princesse des Ursins is a new addition to the 
same class of works, It is not, properly speak- 
ing, a biography, since the early part of the life 
of that distinguished Frenchwoman, though not 
uninteresting, is passed rapidly over; but is a 
history of. the great political events in which 
she participated, and in a great measure con- 
trolled, which occurred in Spain under Philip 


V., when she was nominally camerera-mayor 
to his queen, but in reality a political agent of 
the French government. The period from 1700 
to 1722 was one of the most important through 
which Europe ever passed ; and there is no his- 
torical student who has not dwelt with marked 
interest over the strifes of cabinets, the shocks of 
armies, and the intrigues of statesmen which it 
witnessed. Spain at that time was in a most 
critical situation, and she was the great cause 
of the complications which prevailed. A book, 
then, which lays bare to us the action and the 
policy of one who was in reality more powerful 
im Spain than Philip V., or Portocarreo, or 
Montellano, or Medina Celi, or any one else 
who figured on its troubled stage, and whose 
power in Spain had necessarily more or less in- 
fluence on the other states of Europe—such a 
book needs only to be named to excite atten- 
tion, especially when the person who wielded 
that power is of a sex which, though it has given 
sovereigus innumerable to Europe, has only 
produced two of transcendent political capa- 
city—our own Elizabeth and the Russian 
Catherine. We know well that Madame des 
Ursins has not had to wait to this day for a 
biographer ; but we know no account of what 
was really important in her career, so complete 
as that which we find in the book before us. 
The author has carefully consulted all authorities 
who wrote of this great stateswoman, and of 
the events in which she was concerned ; and he 
has had the privilege of being allowed access to 
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unpublished despatches, letters, and other docu- 
ments, both in the French and Spanish archives. 
He has consequently been able to add a good 
deal that is new to what was known before, 
He has, besides, displayed great literary craft in 
his manner of presenting and narrating events, 
and describing persons ; and his judgments both 
on men and things are marked with sagacity, and, 
what is rare in a Frenchman, with impartiality. 
The author is M. F. Combes—a name perhaps 
new to the majority of our readers, but which 
has figured on more than one work of repute. 

The Histoire de Académie Frangaise is a 
reprint of the works of Pellisson and d’Olivet 
on that renowned institution, accompanied with 
notes. These works are sufficiently rare in 
France to render a reprint of them desirable ; 
but they only contain the history of the Aca- 
demy from its foundation by Richelieu to the 
year 1700. Now, of all the institutions of “ old 
France,” the Academy is the only one that 
remains : it has seen monarchies, and republics, 
and empires established as the government of 
the country, and after a few fitful years cast 
aside ; it has numbered amongst its members 
more remarkable men than any other body 
equally limited (there are never more than 
forty academicians at a time), any where in 
Europe : and consequently its history from 1700 
down to our time, would have been as interest- 
ing as, and even more useful than, that of Pel- 
lisson and d’Olivet. The editor of the reprint 
of the works of these persons is M. Livet, and 
his notes prove that he has exercised extraordi- 
nary industry in his investigations relative to 
the early history of the Academy, and of the 
men who composed it: they prove also that he 
is not devoid of literary talent. Why, then, 
does he not become the continuator of Pellisson 
and d’Olivet ? 

M. Villemain, as all the world knows, is the 
perpetual secretary of the aforesaid Academy, 
and in that capacity he every year, at its public 
meetings, reads a long report on the works, 
published and unpublished, which are consi- 
dered deserving of Academical prizes. The 
volume before us, Choix d’ Etudes sur la Litté- 
rature Contemporaine, contains his annual re- 
ports to the Academy, from 1846 down to 
1856, both inclusive. It also contains papers 
on various literary matters ; namely, Chateau- 
briand’s “ Essay on English Literature,” and his 
translation of “‘ Paradise Lost ;” on M. de Net- 
tement’s “History of French Literature” during 
the Restoration ; on Lord Brougham as critic, 
historian, and publicist ; on Prince A. Le Bro- 
glie’s L’Eglise et Empire Romain au Qua- 
triéme Siecle, &c., &c. The contents of the 
volume therefore are mere reprints ; but they 
are reprints which every body who occupies 


himself with French literature will be glad to 
possess. In them, as in all his other writings, 
M. Villemain displays the critical acumen, 
profound thought, and sterling honesty and in- 
dependence of character, which have made him 
renowned, 

Le Poussin is a biography of the great painter 
of that name. It is by M. Bouchitté, an 
author unknown to fame, and is lengthy, pains- 
taking, and conscientious. It might however, 
without disadvantage, have been written in a 
somewhat more sprightly style. The criticisms 
on Le Poussin’s works are characterized by 
more impartiality than biographers of artists 
generally manifest. Added to the work are 
notices on the life and productions of another 
eminent painter, Philippe de Champagne. 

Messrs. Hachette and Co. have brought out 
a gigantic book of not less than one thousand 
eight hundred pages of very small type, entitled 
Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains, which 
professes to contain biographical notices of all 
notable personages actually living on the Ist 
January 1855, not only in France, but in all 
other countries, even including China and 
all other outlandish regions. This is not the 
first time by many that an attempt has been 
made to compile a Biographical Dictionary of 
Contemporaries, but it is the first on so vast a 
scale, The number of persons noticed is pro- 
digious ; counting only four names a page— 
and there are really more—it exceeds 7000! 
As is natural in a book got up by Frenchmen, 
the notabilities in France exceed in number 
those of any other country; but the compilers 
seem to have felt laudable anxiety, and to 
have exercised due diligence to do justice to 
foreigners. As regards our own country, we 
do not notice so many omissions of notabili- 
ties as might have been expected ; in fact, it 
seems to us that the compilers have fallen 
into the contrary error, of counting as nota- 
bilities people who are not so at all, unless it 
be in their own conceit—at least we have 
noticed names which have made us wonder 
“how the they got there!” In a work 
which undertakes to give (we translate from 
the title-page) the “names, Christian names, 
surnames, assumed names, place and date of 
birth, family, débuts, professions, various occu- 
pations, grades and titles, public acts, works, 
writings, characteristic parts of talent, etc. ete. 
etc.,” of upwards of 7000 persons of every land 
and every clime, errors are of course unavoid- 
able ; but, on the whole, they appear to us to . 
be fewer than might have been expected. 
As regards the appreciations which are made 
of the talent and careers of various important 
personages, of course great differences of 
opinion will exist; but the ——- do not 
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appear to have been animated with systematic 
hostility against men of any country, any 
religion, any party, any school in literature or 
art—and that is really all that can be 
demanded in such a work. Of course, again 
we think, and others will think so too, that 
the relative importance of different individuals, 
and even of different great personages, is not 
always correctly appreciated, and that, conse- 
quently, one is allowed too much space, and 
another too little ; but in this respect we chari- 
tably admit that it was absolutely impossible 
for the compilers to please every body. The 
work, it is announced, is to be brought out 
annually, and is to be kept constantly in 
“composition” (a great expense for the pub- 
lishers, seeing that not less than £3000 worth 
of letter-press is employed in it), so as to 
admit of corrections being made, or admissions 
supplied. If, then, any of our readers should 
observe mistakes, or should consider that any 
notable acquaintance of theirs’ has been over- 
looked, he should have the kindness to address 
himself to the publishers. We translate the 
notice of Lord Stanley as a specimen of the 
style of the dictionary, and also of the little 
errors that are fallen into :— 

Edward Henry Stanley, a baron, an English 
politician, born in 1826 at Knowsley Park, 
county of Lancaster, is the eldest son of the 
Earl of Derby. On leaving Rugby school he 
completed his studies in the most brilliant 
manner in the university of Cambridge (Trinity 
College), and afterwards made « long journey 
to America and the Indies. During his absence 
he was nominated deputy of Lyme Regis 
(December 1848), and the same town re-elected 
him in 1852. He in 1850 made his first 
speech on the sugar question, and he after- 
wards left for the East, where he was when 
news arrived of his nomination to the sub- 
secretaryship of foreign affairs in the ministry 
presided over by his father (February to 
December 1852). Lord Stanley is considered 
one of the most remarkable men of the young 
Conservative party, and it is believed that he 
will become a statesman. Far from obstinately 
attaching himself to the anti-progressive tradi- 
tions of old Toryism, he has studied his epoch, 
and he yields to the power of opinion ; he also 
sympathises with the sufferings of the people. 
In the Lower House he is considered a sort of 
social reformer. In 1853 he presented a bill 
for the radical reform of the government of 
India ; he supports the admission of Jews to 
Parliament ; he encourages the establishment 
of Mechanics’ Institutes and of popular libraries ; 
and he desires to free independent sects from 
the tithes levied by the official church. His 
pamphlets and articles on the questions of the 
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day, have also contributed to make him popular: 
Claims and Resources of the West India Colonies, 
and the Church-vate Question.* In 1855, after 
the death of Sir W. Molesworth, he refused 
to replace him in the department of the colonies, 
notwithstanding the express invitation of Lord 
Palmerston ; but he was brought back to power 
by the return of his father, and he has taken 
in his father’s cabinet, in the room of Lord 
Ellenborough, the important direction of the 
affairs of India (May 1858): three months after 
this he was placed at the head of the admi- 
nistration which was substituted for that of the 
Company.” 

The same publishers have brought out a 
guide book to the Pyrenees from the Ocean to 
the Mediterranean. It is on the plan of 
Murray’s handbooks—that is to say, contains a 
full description of every thing worth seeing ; 
historical accounts of the most remarkable 
places, and minute and exact details of the differ- 
ent routes from one spot to another, and on all 
other matters which travellers find it needful 
to know. It is undoubtedly in every respect 
one of the best guide-books to the Pyrenees 
ever published in French, and we cordially re- 
commend it. It is entitled, Jtineraire De- 
scriptif ec Historique des Pyrénées de [Océan a 
la Méditerranée, and is by M. Joanne, who has 
obtained great renown on the continent asa 
writer of guide-books. 

From Messrs. Firmin-Didot we have only 
two works. One is a reprint, in that excel- 
lent style for which their house has long been 
noted, of the Mémoires de Jean Sire de Join- 
ville ; ou Histoire et Chronique du Trés Chretien 
Rot Saint Louis. This work is familiar to all 
who take any interest in the literature of the 
middle ages ; but, nevertheless, Messrs. Didot 
deserve thanks for having brought it out in a 
form, and at a price, which adapt it for general 
circulation. But it is not a mere reprint of the 
old chronicle ; it is preceded by a life of the 
author ; by a dissertation on his writings and 
his literary merit, and by a notice of his 
manuscript ; and it is followed by an ancient 
poem, entitled Regrés de la Mort, S. Loys, in 
the imperial library at Paris, by the Anglo- 
Norman poem on the battle of Mansourah, in 
the British Museum. The dissertation is by 
M. Ambroise Firmin-Didot, is full of learn- 
ing, and is entertaining withal, It is rare that 
a publisher appears as an author, and rarer still 
for him to do so on an antiquarian subject, the 
elucidation of which necessitates extensive re- 
searches and deep study : but the very able man- 
ner in which M. Firmin-Didot has acquitted 


* These works are incorrectly translated, “ Droits 
et Resources du Canada,” and ** Des Dimes de 0 Eglise.” 
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himself of the great task he has undertaken, 
causes the reading public of Paris to hope that 
his name will often figure in the middle of a title- 
page as an author, as well as at the boitom as 
a publisher: and in that hope we share. 

The second work published by Messrs. Fir- 
min-Didot is a Histoire de Marie Antoinette, by 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt. It is, if we 
mistake not, the most serious work which these 
two brothers have yet published, and it affords 
a satisfactory proof that, when their talent be- 
comes fully matured, they will be capable of 
taking a very respectable position in literature. 
The life of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette 
has been so often related, that there is nothing 
new to be said of it; but Messrs. de Goncourt 
have told it over again with such graphic power, 
and at the same time with such a complete 
absence of school-girl-like sentimentality, as to 
make it very interesting. 

An article on the first volume of the Cor- 
respondance de Napoléon I., appeared in our 
May number. This volume was brought out 
under the auspices of the Imperial Commission 
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charged to prepare the correspondence, was 
printed at the imperial library, and was strictly 
reserved by the Emperor for distribution 
amongst the sovereign princes and a few of 
the most eminent statesmen of Europe, and 
nmongst some few of the very highest digni- 
taries of state in France. Not a copy was on 
any account allowed to reach the public, and it 
was only by a special favour that one was con- 
fided to us. The public curiosity to see the 
work was, however, so intense, that the Em- 
peror, contrary to his original intention, allowed 
an edition to be published for sale. It is M. 
Plon, the printer and publisher of his majesty’s 
own works, who has obtained the high honour 
of being allowed to bring out the popular edi- 
tion of this great national book. The first 
volume of his reprint is before us, and it seems 
to us a perfect model of typographical execution, 
whilst the price at which it is published is 
exceedingly low. Undoubtedly it is destined 
to obtain an immense sale. The title of the 
work runs thus—Correspondance de Napoléon I., 
publiée par ordre de l Empereur Napoléon III. 
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SPEECHES DELIVERED AT BIRMINGHAM ON WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY, 27TH AND 29TH OF 
OCTOBER, 1858. 


Ir is a common circumstance at the present 
time to meet with people who profess that they 
no-longer understand what the word “ Conser- 
vatism” means. Years ago, they say, before the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acts, and 
Roman Catholic Disabilities, and when the 
territorial potentates of this country were 
struggling to preserve the great aristocratic 
régime of the eighteeuth century, its significa- 
tion was obvious enough. But now-a-days, 
when orthodoxy, territorialism, protection, and 
even Christianity, have been successively aban- 
doned—where, they ask, is the difference be- 
tween political parties, or why should a man 
be specially entitled a Conservative, when his 
cause exists only in such a modified shape as 
the whole country is willing to accept? Why 
should a government claim the confidence of 
the public as a distinctively Conservative 
government, if they are prepared to make 
even greater changes than their predecessors ? 
Now, we can easily understand that, to politi- 
cians of the Tadpole and Taper calibre, these 
questions should appear somewhat puzzling. 
But surely a moment’s real reflection is sufli- 
cient to reveal their futility. The argument, 
in fact, proves a great deal too much. Conser- 


vatism, it is said, means nothing, because there 
is nothing to conserve. But, clearly, if there is 
nothing to conserve, there can be equally 
nothing to reform; and consequently, by a 
parity of reasoning, Reformer is as meaningless 
a phrase as Conservative. If there is any thing 
left for the one party to attack, there must 
clearly be something left for the other party to 
defend. If the occupation of the one class is 
gone, so is the occupation of the other, and 
our whole political nomenclature will have to be 
revolutionized. This answer, then, is perfectly 
good against those who confine themselves to 
the general view above recorded. But there 
remains a large class who would probably re- 
tort in this wise—* No doubt there are many 
questions left on which a Conservative side may 
be taken ; but the question is, will the Con- 
servatives take it? That is what we mean 
when we say that we don’t understand Con- 
servatism.” Now, to make ourselves intelli- 
gible on this point, it will be necessary to 
ascertain, in the first place, what kind of ques- 
tions are alluded to, and then to separate those 
which affect the constitution from those which 
touch only particular interests. There are 
questions which are really only local while they 
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seem to be constitutional ; and there are ques- 
tions which are really constitutional while they 
seem only to be local. Others, again, point 
merely to the conclusion of processes already 
commenced, and to the removal of the debris 
where we cannot rebuild the edifice. We think 
all men of Conservative sympathies are sensible 
of the error committed by former governments 
in confounding these questions together, and 
so allowing the public gradually to fall into the 
mistake, that the original difference between 
Whig and Tory was the difference between 
men who clung to the stationary principle and 
men who clung to the progressive. It is only 
quite recently, as it is, that the work of reform, 
as now understood, has fallen into the hands 
of the Whigs. Mr. Pitt's Toryism was favour- 
able to all domestic reforms, and when debarred 
from undertaking them by the interested use 
which the Whigs made of the French revolu- 
tion, he did not discontinue to believe in them. 
His successors unhappily did: and the Whig 
party was clever enough to fasten the unpopu- 
larity of the Liverpool and Eldon school upon 
the whole career of Toryism. This was a mis- 
take which has cost the Tory party dear. But 
we believe the penalty has now been fully paid ; 
and that the history of last session affords a 
convincing proof that the public is willing to 
give them a receipt in full. In regard, there- 
fore, to all those minor questions which do not 
endanger the security of our constitution, we 
have no doubt the present government are pre- 
pared to adopt the most liberal and progressive 
measures : while in regard to those which do 
so endanger its security—in one word, in the 
progress towards democracy—no reflecting man 
can doubt that the Whigs are as little inclined 
to advance in that direction as the most bigoted 
a squire that ever denounced the Reform 
ill. 

By the light of the foregoing remarks we may 
begin tu see our way towards a comprehension 
of the varied hostility which Mr. Bright's late 
speeches have provoked. Every such speech 
throughout the land, is one more stroke of the 
bell which is tolling for Whig domination. It 
is felt that their work is done ; and that slowly, 
perhaps, but surely, their party must be dis- 
solved, and its members draited off into one of 
the only two great armies that will then remain 
upon the field. The Whigs no doubt foresee 
the result themselves, and are making desperate 
efforts to avoid it. To whichever party of the 
future they ultimately belong, their old impor- 
tance will be gone, and the old name lost. If 
they go to the constitutionalists, they will have 
to call themselves Conservatives ; if they go 
to their opponents, they will have to call them- 
selves Radicals. And in each case their own 


peculiar tenets will be merged in those which 
constitute the essential characteristics of the 
party they have joined. The Fox club will be- 
come a mere form, and the blue and yellow livery 
as antiquated as the costume of the beefeaters. 
To the prevention of this death-blow the Whigs 
have for the last twelve years been devoting their 
entire energies ; and they have operated by two 
distinct lines of policy. It has of course been 
their first object to exaggerate the difference 
between themselves and the Conservatives. 
The difference, we mean, as Reformers. From 
other points of view, it is impossible that they 
could be exaggerated. And from 1846 down to 
the present moment, they have sedulously re- 
presented themselves as the liberal, and the 
Tories as the illiberal, party in the state. To 
recommend this theory to the public, they 
have been careful to keep a certain number 
of great public questions on the tapis, and 
to profess that they were engaged in matur- 
ing certain great plans of reform, in due time 
to be laid before the country. Their foreign 
policy was accommodated to the same ob- 
ject; and hence all the discontent excited 
by the attitude of England among both the 
Princes and the Peoples of foreign nations. At 
the same time, while they dangled great changes 
before the eyes of their Radical supporters, they 
took care to make the most of all those minor 
differences of opinion, between themselves and 
the opposition, which affected no principles at 
all, and to represent them as tudices of the 
great gulf that lay between themselves and 
the so-called bigotry of their opponents. Cir- 
cumstances favoured their designs. A return 
of the Conservatives to power was regarded as 
tantamount to a return to protection. The 
independent Liberal party was not then strong 
enough to make its voice effectively heard, and 
the Whigs were accepted as the only bulwark 
against an unpopular financial system. They 
were tolerated, accordingly, much as they were 
tolerated in George the Second’s time, as neces- 
sary evils, the removal of which would open the 
doors to a greater one ; and the magnitude of 
the public events which were then occurring, 
diverted men’s minds from the singular pheno- 
menon which Parliament presented. The Whigs 
were powerless to carry any measure adverse to 
Conservative principles, even had they really 
wished it. The great Conservative party, which 
had acted under Sir Robert Peel, and with 
whose government the country had been per- 
fectly contented, still remained in the House of 
Commons, and virtually controlled its policy on 
all but financial questions. The country was go- 
verned by the party ostensibly in opposition ; 
and the Whigs, it is evident, made no great 
effort to change the position of affairs. The 
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ghost of protection served their purposes well ; 
and between that on the one hand, and their 
own vague professions on the other, they con- 
trived to keep up the semblance of an antago- 
nism which they were conscious no longer ex- 
isted. If we can fancy the situation of a 
general, in a remote country, continuing to draw 
money and reinforcements for the subjugation 
of provinces which had long ago been subdued, 
and the acquisition of fresh ones, which he had 
no intention of invading, we shall have a fair 
idea of the relation of the Whigs to the Liberals 
during the last five-and-twenty years. The 
bubble was on the eve of bursting when the 
Russian war intervened, and procured them a 
fresh lease of power. But, with the complete 
establishment of peace, suspicion was again di- 
rected into the old channel ; and, at length, the 
performances of the Whig leaders came to be se- 
riously investigated. Men then began to see 
that, from 1846 down to the present moment, no 
advance had really been made. That, while pro- 
fessing to lead Reformers, the Whig generals had 
either secretly intrigued against Reform, openly 
professed their distaste for it, or betrayed their 
incapacity to obtain it. The truth became evi- 
dent, and men wondered they had been blind 
to it so long, that the Whigs, however desirous 
of damaging the Tories, were even still more 
desirous to preserve themselves; that no Re- 
form affecting aristocratic management could 
ever be expected from them ; and that, having 
brought Reform down to that point beyond 
which it could not go with safety to their own 
privileges, they were, as a body, determined to 
stop. No doubt it was with pain and reluc- 
tance that the Liberals proceeded to act on this 
discovery. It was with great and unaffected 
sorrow that Tom Pinch detected Mr. Pecksniff. 
But the discovery, once made, was of a nature 
to preclude reconciliation. And we may see, 
from the late speech of Mr. Bright, that his votes 
of last session were not the result of momentary 
irritation, but of mature conviction ; and that, 
in his case at all events, the separation from the 
Whigs is final. 

Hence the peculiar virulence manifested to- 
wards that audacious person by all the especial 
Whig organs in the press. Every time a real 
programme of reform is exhibited, a new light 
is thrown upon the sham one which the Whigs 
have palmed off upon the people. It may be 
that Mr. Bright has a very small following at 
present. We believe that itis so. The public 
at large may be tolerably well contented with 
the existing state of things ; and prefer such 
measures as are calculated to perfect the details 
of the machinery, to those which aim at altering 
its principle. But then, as we have before 
shown, the accomplishment of such improve- 
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ments as these is no more inconsistent with 
Tory principles than Whig. The latter party, 
therefore, is now deprived of its specialty ; and, 
unless they choose to place themselves at the 
head of the democratic movement, must, for 
the future, be subordinate to the Conser- 
vatives. For bringing them into this dilemma 
they have no one to thank but the outspoken 
members of the democratic party, and, above 
all, the uncompromising manifesto of Mr. 
Bright. 

The attention of the public cannot be too 
often drawn to this, the real situation of the 
Whig party, at the present day. It is, above all 
things, desirable that they should not be permit- 
ted to obstruct the course of legislation by factious 
attempts to replace themselves in a false position, 
or to acquire that office by democratic promises 
which they intend to retain by a conservative 
policy. Such conduct brings constitutionalism 
and democracy alike into contempt ; and that 
such was, the course of conduct adopted by the 
Whigs, can be questioned by no one who re- 
members the treatment which a multitude of 
reforms experienced during the existence of 
Lord Palmerston’s administration. Nor did 
the experience of last session afford any reason 
for believing that Lord Palmerston and his 
party had any fixed political principles of any 
kind whatever. On two occasions they voted 
in direct opposition to their votes of the pre- 
vious year, in order to embarrass the present 
government on questions which no fresh argu- 
ments had placed in any new light, and no great 
political necessity had overruled. With this 
evidence of their insincerity on the one hand, 
and their factiousness on the other, clearly 
before us, we are grateful to any one, however 
he may differ from our general estimate of 
what the country requires, who brings out 
into strong relief the true character of this 
once illustrious party. That powerful public 
opinion, at once intellectually liberal and ration- 
ally conservative, to which we look for the 
dispersion of those anti-constitutional humours 
which occasionally gather in our system, can 
never be organized or directed by the parlia- 
mentary Whigs. They cannot usurp the pro- 
per functions of Conservative statesmen without 
spreading suspicion through one class of their 
supporters, and disgust through another—sus- 
picion among those who would regard them 
with traditional animosity, and disgust among 
those to whom their exclusive and oligarchical 
tendencies have always been offensive. As the 
gradual consolidation of that public opinion afore- 
said is now proceeding with success, and will, we 
hope, receive a fresh stimulus from the events of 
next session, it would be lamentable if, through 
anyfmistaken estimate of the Whig party. the 
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process so happily begun, and so prosperously 
continued, should receive any sudden check. 
Mr. Bright’s speech is, we think, likely to 
operate as a preventive against any such 
catastrophe. People must now begin to com- 
prehend that there is a spirit at work 
in England generically different from that of 
the Whig reformers under George IV.—a 
spirit which the latter are as unwilling to pro- 
mote as they are incapable to direct, and which 
an only be prevented from producing the most 
serious consequences, by a government which, 
while it appeals alike to the sympathies of pro- 
perty and intellect, is free from that taint of 
caste and that inveterate egotism which clings 
to the Whigs. 

Having now glanced at the utility of Mr. 
Bright's late addresses in bringing out clearly 
the political situation of the day, we must de- 
vote a few pages to the consideration of their 
subject-matter. Mr. Bright’s allusions are so 
pointed, and the deductions from his*premises 
so inevitable, though he has not named them 
himself, that we cannot affect to misunderstand 
him. And though, perhaps, there may be no 
one proposition in either of them which has 
not ere now been entertained by some states- 
man or other of constitutional opinions ; yet 
the effect of the whole put together is irresis- 
tible, and is neither more nor less than this— 
that Mr. Bright is at one with that school of 
politicians who regard the whole past history 
of England as a record of the relations between 
a conquering and a conquered race; and that 
the proud name of the “ English people” is 
only a figment of the aristocracy, invented for 
the sake of blinding the eyes of their vassals. 
From this hypothesis his reasoning flows easily 
and harmoniously. The church, the army, and 
the parliament, having had their origin in times 
when the influence of the aristocracy was un- 
controlled, were, of course, modelled to suit 
aristocratic purposes. If we would seek a key 
to either the military, the ecclesiastical, or the 
political policy of our nation, we shall find it 
in the same fact. The liberties of Europe and 
the Protestant religion have been merely tools 
for the better management of the vulgar ; and 
were wielded as such by men who had learned 
their lessons, not from such nonsense as the 
chronicles of national heroism, but from the 
polity of the Society of Jesus. This is a per- 
fectly consistent and intelligible theory, and 
one of which the chief beauty is, that its refu- 
tation is a matter of impossibility; for the 
man who adopts it must already have ignored 
all those facts to which an opponent could ap- 
peal. As in the case of a quarrel between 
man and wife, or father and son, the interven- 
tion of a third person is worse than useless, 
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You call the hushand’s attention to a variety 
of acts of graceful affection or patient devoted- 
ness; you remind the son of his father’s high 
character and generosity ; but he knows all 
about them much better than you do, and has 
put his own interpretation on them already. 
You can only leave such people as these to the 
influence of time and the chapter of accidents. 
One ordinary description of a man in this state 
of mind is, that he is wrong-headed, which is 
only saying, in other words, that he is for some 
cause or other temporarily inaccessible to logic. 
We know, of course, it is possible that he may 
be right and that we may be wrong, after all ; 
but we feel that argument is useless, and that 
is exactly what we feel of Mr. Bright. He has 
made his generalization ; and nothing would 
probably induce him to be at the trouble of 
repeating his induction, though in his case it 
would not be a very laborious task. Let us 
hope that in time he may reach a higher level ; 
and soon enough to prevent the mischief which 
the promulgation of his present opinions is cal- 
culated to generate. Lf, therefore, we proceed 
to offer a few remarks on the salient topics of 
his late manifesto, it is not with the slightest 
hope of being able to convert Mr. Bright, even 
should we be so fortunate as to number him 
amongst our readers. But, for the sake of 


“those who might otherwise be liable to accept 


his versions of history without question, we 
shall briefly state the common-sense view of the 
transactions he has touched upon, aware as we 
are of its triteness to the majority of educated 
people. We shall quote his own words relating 
to the war of the Spanish succession and the 
French revolutionary war :— 


You know, of course, that about 170 years ago there 
happened in this country what we have always been 
accustomed to call “a glorious Revolution ”—a Revo- 
lution which had this effeect—that it put a bit into the 
mouth of the monarch, so that he was not able of his 
own free. will to do, and he dared no longer attempt to 
do, the things which his predecessors had done without 
fear. But if at the Revolution the monarchy of Eng- 
land was bridled and bitted, at the same time the great 
territorial families of England were enthroned (hear, 
hear); and from that period, until the year 1831 or 
1832—until the time when Birmingham politically 
beeame famous—those territorial families reigned with 
an almost undisputed sway over the destinies and the 
industry of the people of the united kingdom. (Hear, 
hear). If you turn to the history of England, from the 
period of the Revolution to the present, you will find 
that an entirely new policy was adopted, and that, 
while we had endeavoured in former times to keep 
ourselves free from European complications, we now 
began to act upon a system of constant entanglement 
in the affairs of foreign countries, as if there was neither 
property, nor honours, nor any thing worth striving for, 
to be acquired in any other field. The language 


coined and used then, has continued to our day. 
Lord Somers, in writing for William ILL., speaks of the 
endless and sanguinary wars of that period as wars 
“to maintain the liberties of Europe.” 


There were 
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wars “to support the Protestant interest,” and there 
were many wars to preserve our old friend, “the 
balance of power.” (A laugh). We have been at 
war since that time, I believe, with, for, and against 
every considerable nation in Europe. We fought to 
put down a pretended French supremacy under Louis 
XIV. We fought to prevent France and a coming 
under the sceptre of one monarch, although, if we had 
not fought, it would have been impossible in the conrse 
of things that they should have become so united. We 
fought to maintain the Italian provinces in connection 
with the House of Austria. We fought to put down 
the supremacy of Napoleon Bonaparte, and the minis- 
ter who was employed by this country at Vienna after 
the great war, when it was determined that no Bona- 
parte should ever again sit on the throne of France, 
was the very man to make an alliance with another 
Bonaparte for the purpose of carrying on a war to pre- 
vent the supremacy of the late Emperor of Russia. 
(Cheers). So that we have been all round Europe, 
and across it over and over again; and after a policy so 
distinguished, so pre-eminent, so long-continued, and 
so costly, I think we have a fair right—I have, at least 
—to ask those who are in favour of it to show us its 
visible result, (Hear, hear). Europe is not at this 
moment, so far as I know, speaking of it broadly, and 
making allowance for certain improvements in its 
general civilization, more free politically than it was 
before. (Hear, hear). The balance of power is like 
perpetual motion, or any of those impossible things 
which some men are always racking their brains and 
spending their time and money to accomplish. (A 
laugh). We all know and deplore that at the present 
moment a larger number of the grown men of Europe 
are employed, and a larger portion of the industry of 
Europe is absorbed, to provide for and maintain the 
enormous armaments which are now on foot in every 
considerable continental state. (Hear). Assuming, then, 
that Europe is not much better in consequence of the 
sacrifices she has made, let us inquire what has been 
the result to England, because, after all, that is the 
question which it becomes us most to consider. (Hear, 
hear). I believe that I understate the sum when I 
say that, in pursuit of this Will-o’-the-wisp, the liber- 
ties of Europe, and the balance of power, there has 
been extracted from the industry of the people of this 
small island, no less an amount than £2,000,000,000 
sterling. I cannot imagine how much £2,000,000,000 
is, and therefore I shall not attempt to make you com- 
prehend it. I presume it is something like those vast 
and incomprehensible astronomical distances with 
which we have been lately made familiar; but, 
however familiar, we feel that we do not know one 
bit more about them than we did before. (A laugh), 
When I try to think of that sum of £2,000,000,000, 
there is a sort of vision passes before my mind’s eye. 
I see your peasant labourer delve and plough, sow and 
reap, sweat beneath the summer's sun, and grow pre- 
maturely old before the winter’s blast. I see your 
noble mechanic, with his manly countenance and his 
matchless skill, toiling at his bench or his forge. I sce 
one of the workers in our factories in the north—a 
woman, or a girl, it may be—gentle and good as many 
of them are, or as your sisters and daughters are—I 
see her intent upon a spindle, whose revolutions are so 
rapid that the eye fails altogether to detect them, or re- 
peating the alternating flights of the unresting shuttle. 
I turn again to another portion of your population, and 
I see a man who, plunged in mines, forgets that the 
sun was made, and digs from the secret chambers of the 
earth the elements of the riches and greatness of his 
country. When I see all this, I have before me a mass 
of produce and of wealth, which I am no more able to 
comprehend than I am that £2,000,000,000 of which I 


have spoken; but I behold in its full proportions the 
hideous error of your governments, whose fatal policy 
consumes in some cases a half—never less than a third 
—of all the results of that industry which God intend- 
ed should fertilize and bless every home in England, 
but the fruits of which are squandered in every part of 
the surface of the globe, without producing the smallest 
good to the people of England. (Cheers), There can 
be no doubt whatever, that in 1793 England was about 
to realize political changes and reforms such as did not 
appear again until the year 1830; and during the 
pons of that war, which now almost all men agree to 

ave been wholly unnecessary, we were passing through 
a period which may be described as the dark ages of 
English politics, when there was no more freedom to 
write or to speak, or politically to act, than there is 
now in the most despotic country of Europe. (Cheers). 
But, it may be asked, did nobody gain? There is no 
actuary in existence who can calculate how much of 
the wealth, of the strength, of the supremacy of the 
territorial families of England has been derived from 
an unholy participation in the fruits of the industry of 
the people, which have been wrested from them by 
every device of taxation, and squandered in every con- 
ecivable crime of which a government could possibly be 
guilty. (Cheers). ‘The more you examine this mat- 
ter the more you will come to the conelusion which I 
have arrived at—that this foreign policy, this regard 
for the “ liberties of Europe,” this care at one time for 
“the Protestant interests,” this excessive love for “ the 
balance of power,” is neither more nor less than @ 
gigantic system of outdoor relief for the aristocracy of 
Great Britain. 

Now, there is just that element of truth in 
the views here put forward, which is sufficient 
to make the falsehood plausible. No doubt that 
portion of the English aristocracy who happened 
to be on the winning side, reaped very consi- 
derable advantages from the Revolution. But 
this is no discovery of Mr.Bright’s. It is the old 
story of the belly and the limbs. The question, 
however, that we have to consider is this, did 
they reap great advantages in common with the 
rest of the community ; or, did the Revolution 
benefit themselves alone ? Because, if that event 
was a boon to the whole British nation, we 
have no right to grudge their share of it to 
those through whose agency it was accomplished. 
Individuals there have been, both in public and 
private life, who, satisfied with the glory of win- 
ning a great cause, or achieving some noble 
object of philanthropy, have flung the spoils 
to others. But this is a degree of magnanimity 
that is not to be expected from bodies of men, 
who can only be led to act in concert by the 
bond of their common interests. We are very 
far from denying that there was a good deal of 
humbug about the glorious Revolution. On the 
contrary, we have occupied ourselves ere now 
in explaining what that humbug was. But an 
evil which is common to almost all the great 
events of history, ceases to bea practical objec- 
tion to any. Take the whole history of England 
from the reign of William the Conqueror down- 
wards. We presume even Mr. Bright will 
admit that some progress has been made since 
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that period. But of which of all those great 
transactions which constitute the “landing 
places” of our progress, can it be predicated 
that its accomplishment was unindebted to 
selfishness? In England the two great events 
of the middle ages were the Constitutions 
of Clarendon and Magna Charta. It is easy 
to say that the first of these was due to 
the cupidity of Henry IL, who coveted a share 
in the management of church property ; and 
that the second sprung from a desire on the 
part of the Barons, not merely to “bit and 
bridle” the King, but also to “enthrone ” them- 
selves. In modern times we begin with the 
Reformation, the most conspicuous instance in 
our history of a great result achieved by the 
meanest agencies. From that we proceed to the 
Revolution, when the Whigs unseated the so- 
vereign, and jumped into the saddle themselves. 
And, finally, we come down to the Reform Bill, 
when they performed the same feat of agility on 
the Tories. Yet does Mr. Bright mean to say 
that neither the Constitutions of Clarendon, nor 
Magna Charta, nor the Reformation, nor the 
Reform Bill of 32, were benefits to this coun- 
try? Then why except the Revolution from 
the catalogue? for there was no act of humbug 
accompanying that event which cannot be pa- 
ralleled in the history of the other four. The 
mere fact, then, that in protesting against the 
prerogatives which had been fearlessly exercised 
by the Tudors, the Whigs had an eye to se- 
curing them for their own order, may prove 
that they were not patriots, but it does not prove 
that the Revolution was not a good. 

We now come to the particular circumstances 
by which Mr. Bright seeks to corroborate his 
general view ; and whereas, says he, before the 
Revolution we had kept free from European 
complications, after that event we began to 
act upon a constant system of entanglement 
in the affairs of foreign countries. Now, with 
regard to the wars of William the Third 
and Queen Anne, there are three questions to 
be asked. First, were they necessary to the 
maintenance of national independence, or was 
the supremacy of Louis XIV., as Mr. Bright 
considers, a “pretended” one? Secondly, were 
they necessary to maintain the principles of the 
Revolution? And thirdly, if so, was the Re- 
volution worth the price? We shall not weary 
our readers by saying much on these familiar 
subjects. But we may point out that Mr. 
Bright's assertion, that Spain and France could 
never have been united, is a pure assumption. 
Why not Spain and France, as well as Spain 
and Austria! Was not the difference between 
the Spaniards and the Germans as great as _be- 
tween the Spaniards and the French} And 
had not a union of the two former taken place 
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at a time when the Spanish nation and the 
Spanish character were far more fresh and vigu- 
rous than at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury? And was not a union now proposed 
again, without any thought of its impossibility 
on the score of national character, by the very 
men who must have known that character the 
best? The union of France and Spain, then, 
was just as much a possible event as the union 
of Hungary and Austria, of Spain and Naples, 
or of Russia and Poland. And the policy of 
preventing such a consummation can be best 
estimated by a glance at the position which 
Great Britain would have occupied in the event 
of it. She would have had upou her own throne 
a Stuart prince restored by the aid of French 
arms. ‘The French monarchy, pushed forward 
into Holland on the north, would have possessed 
four-fifths of the seabord of Europe; and, 
bounded only by the Rhine upon the west, 
would have constituted an irresistible military 
power. It is idle to suppose that, under these 
circumstances, the British people would have 
vindicated any of those liberties which they now 
enjoy. And, accordingly, the answer to our first 
question contains the answer to our second. 
The third we address exclusively to Mr. Bright 
and his admirers. Was the Revolution worth 
the price? If it was, clearly we were right to 
pay it. -If it was not, then we simply come 
round to the old argument for despotism ; that 
absolute government and material comfort is 
better than free government attended by some 
privations. This is simply the paternal system, 
and the undisguised sympathy betrayed for it 
by a certain class of Radicals in this country, as 
well by the free and enlightened Americans, 
is one of the most curious potentially dan- 
gerous phenomena of the nineteenth century. 
Let all honest Liberals, therefore, who are dis- 
posed to follow the banner of Mr. Bright, just 
look into that gentleman’s argument for them- 
selves, and consider if they are content with the 
conclusionsin which it mustinevitably land them. 
Mr. Bright almost tells us in so many words, that 
we were better off before the Revolution than 
after. Is that to be one of the cardinal ar- 
ticles of faith in the popular party of the future ? 

Almost every thing that we have said of Louis 
Quatorze, is equally applicable to Napoleon the 
First, with the exception that he would have 
had a French lieutenant in this country instead 
of an English one. So that we shall say no 
more about the war of the French Revolution, 
than to quote the Duke of Argyle’s words on 
the subject of Mr. Fox’s opinions :— 


I will only mention one other circumstance as tend- 
ing to show the fallacy of Mr. Bright’s opinion. He 
quotes Charles James Fox as a great authority for 
peace. 


I happen to. know, from the only living autho- 
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rity from whom that information could be derived—I 


happen to know that Charles James Fox, the great 


minister who resisted the revolutionary war so long, 
told his colleagues each and severally, on his death- 
bed, that the great war in which they were then 
engaged could not be brought to a conclusion; he 
enjoined them to prosecute it with vigour, and I, 
among others, lodk back with gratitude to the results 
of that great contest. 


We freely allow that England, under Mr. 
Pitt, was about to enter upon a great career of 
social improvement in the year 1793 ; and but 
for the French Revolution the Tories would 
have been the Reform party instead of the 
Whigs. Or, had the Whigs been in office in 
1793, exactly the same result would have fol- 
fowed ; and this leads us to a notice of Mr. 
Bright's opinion, that our wars have beea car- 
ried on purely for the interests of the aristocracy. 
Now, whether by the word aristocracy Mr. 
Bright here means the whole aristocracy, or only 
that half of it which happens to be in power 
at the time, we equally undertake to show that 
facts are conclusive against him. The peace of 
Utrecht, and the peace of Paris, were both 
concluded under Tory auspices, when there 
were plenty of reasons for continuing the war. 
The Whigs supported Walpole, though he gave 
them no fighting for twenty years, and merci- 
lessly assailed Mr. Pitt because he did not follow 
his example. While in our own times was it 
not the “ people,” in Mr. Bright’s own sense of 
the word, who every where flung up their caps for 
a vigorous prosecution of the war, both against 
Russia and China? If Mr. Bright had said 
that questions of peace and war were made far 
too much of party questions, that is an ill which, 
however inevitable, we should have been per- 
fectly ready to deplore with him. That wars 
have been begun and continued for the interest 
of particular governments, is undeniably true. 
But that would occur from whatever order in 
the state the governing body was selected, and 
is more likely to happen under a democratic 
régime than any other, as pay and prize-money 
are naturally objects of greater solicitude to poor 
men than to rich, Thus we know that in ancient 
Athens the democracy was the warlike party, a 
lesson to be sure which Mr. Bright, who pro- 
bably shares Mr. Cobden’s opinion of Thucy- 
dides, would not be expected to-have learned ; 
and in America it is easy to see that war is a 
favourite idea with the people. One word 
more before we quit this division of our subject. 
It does not follow, as Mr. Bright seems to think, 
that our wars have done no good because Eu- 
rope is not more free than she was before—for 
she might have been less free; and it is idle 
to say that men are always racking their brains 
to accomplish the balance of power, which is 
an impossible thing: they don’t rack their 
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brains to accomplish the balance of power, but 
to preserve it; and its existence is a recognised 
fact in the internatioual law of Europe. On 
the same principle that we in England passed 
the Thelluson Act, has the general law of Eu- 
rope established certain safeguards against the 
accumulation of territory by any one prince. 

The first of the two speeches delivered by 
Mr. Bright at Birmingham, which we are tak- 
ing second in the order of our criticism, related 
to domestic topics: and here, possibly, he is 
just as hardened as in his views of our foreign 
policy. Still, for the sake of his dupes, here 
too we shall endeavour to shew the true cha- 
racter and tendency of Mr. Bright’s arguments ; 
and first of Parliamentary Reform.— 


And now we come to the question of figures. I 
think it is very easy to show, that if the present House 
of Commons equitably or at all honestly represents 
the population of the country, figures are of no avail in 
this discussion, for the figures prove conclusively that 
such is not the case. I will not trouble you with a 
heap of statistics which you cannot remember, but 
will give you as a proof one or two cases. Take the 
greatest county in England. Yorkshire shows you an 
existing inequality which is absolutely fatal to all fair 
representation. There are in Yorkshire 10 small 
boroughs which return to Parliament 16 members— 


there are other eight boroughs in Yorkshire whose 


members altogether are 14. Now, the 10 boroughs 
returning the 16 members have not more than 80,000 
of a population, while the eight boroughs with the 14 
members have a population of 620,000. Now, whether 
you take the amount of population, the number of 

ouses, the sum at which they are rated to the income- 
tax, or the number of electors, the proportion is in the 
same way; the large boroughs with the smaller number 
of members have seven times the population, seven 
times the number of houses, seven times the amount of 
income-tax to pay, and seven times the number of 
electors. I must ask your attention to one other com- 
parison, and it relates to your own town. ‘The present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, you know, represents 
the county of Bucks. That county has a population 
of 164,000, which is not much more than half the 
population of Birmingham, and -yet Bucks with its 
boroughs has not less than 11 members in the House 
of Commons; 164 persons in Bucks return 11 members, 
while Birmingham, of not less than 250,000, and pro- 
bably much more, only returns two members. I will 
give you another illustration, which refers to your 
own town. In the counties of Dorsetshire, Devonshire, 
and Wiltshire, there are 22 boroughs, which return 34 
members to Parliament. Compare the population and 
political power of those 22 boroughs, returning 34 
members to Parliament, with the population and 
political power of Birmingham. You have nearly 
twice the population, but you have only two members 
to represent you in Parliament. (Cries of “ Shame.”) 
I could furnish you with pages of illustrations of this 
kind to show you that our whole system of represen- 
tation is unequal and dishonest. But one more proof 
only, aud then I will quit the figures, for I think the 
case will be sufficiently clear. There are in tlre House 
of Commons at present 330 members (more than half) 
whose whole number of constituents do not amount to 
more than 180,000, and there are at the same time in 
Parliament 24 members whose constituents are upwards 
of 200,000 in number; and, while the constituents of 
the 330 members are assessed to the property-tax at 
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£15,000,000, the constituents of the 24 members are 
assessed to the same tax at more than £24,000,000 
(A Voice in the crowd.— We'll have it altered.”) 
There is besides this great significant fact, that wher- 
ever you go in Great Britain and Ireland five out of 
every six men you meet have no vote. The Reform 
Bill—which Iam not about depreciate, since I know 
what it cost to get, and I know something of what it 
has done—was so drawn as purposely to exclude from 
the list of electors the great body of the working 
classes of this kingdom. But supposing that out of 
the 6,000,000 of grown up men in the united kingdom 
1,000,000 have the suffrage, as is now the case, and 
supposing that that 1,000,000 returned the House of 
Commons by a fair distribution of members according 
to numbers, there would, in all probability, be a fair 
representation of the opinions of the 6,000,000, because 
the opinions of the 1,000,000 would to a considerable 
extent reflect and represent the opinions of their 
fellow-countrymen. (Cheers). But that is not the 
case. The law has selected 1,000,000 to be the electors 
of members of Parliament; but, having got that 
1,000,000, they have contrived, partly by accident it 
may be, but very much by arguments and intention, 
so that the political power of the majority of that 
1,000,000 is frittered away, and fraudulently disposed 
and destroyed by the manner in which members are 
distributed among the 1,000,000 electors composing 
the electoral body, Now, I wish to ask this meeting— 
and let us try to take a judicial and dispassionate view 
of the question when we talk of reform—what is it that 
we really want? I hold it to be thise—that we want 
to substitute a real, honest representation of the people 
for that fraudulent thing which we call a representa- 
tion now. Ido not for a moment argue that it is 
necessary that we should get an actuary to apportion 
the number of members exactly according to his cal- 
culations of the number of the population ; but we have 
a fair right to an honest approximation, and without 
it there can be no fair representation of the people. 
(Cheers). Look at London, putting aside the city; if 
if you were to divide the six boroughs of which the 
metropolis is made up, you would still have 12 boroughs 
with 300,000 population each (larger than the popula- 
tion of Birmingham), and constituencies of 10,000. 
Divide them again and you would have 24 boroughs, 
each of 150,000 population, with 5000 electors; and 
when the franchise is extended the number will be still 
greater. I say that the metropolitan boroughs and all 
large boroughs ought to be divided, or subdivided; 
they ought to have double, or treble, or quadruple 
their present number of members. (Cheers). What 
a miserable delusion it is, that this great capital of 
midland industry, with its 250,000 or 300,000 inhabi- 
tants, sends only two members to the House of Com- 
mons! (Cheers). But if every man I see here before 
me had a vote, or if every man outside had a vote, 
what better would he be if he sends two members to 
the House of Commons, and some boroughs of 10,000 
inhabitants, equal to one of the small corners of your 
city, have a right to return the same number? The 
whole thing as at present arranged is a disgraceful 
fraud. It ought to be put an end to, and, if it is not 
put an end to, your representation will remain for the 
future very little better than a farce. (Cheers). If 
you look at the county seats you will find that the 
object of the present Government, and, in fact, of any 
Government in which the aristocracy have so great a 
power, and where landowners are so predominant, 
must be in the distribution of seats greatly to increase 
the number of members for counties. 


Now, in the first place, if the inequality here 
complained of be really one that ought to be 


removed, we must recollect the corresponding 
inequality on the other side, which will require 
to be removed too. If it is unfair that Bir- 
mingham should have fewer representatives 
than Bucks, it is equally unfair that the coun- 
ties should, on the whole, have fewer represen- 
tatives than the boroughs. The proportion of 
borough representatives to electors, in England 
and Wales, is 1 to 1263 ; of county represen- 
tatives, 1 to 3275. While the English counties 
for a population of 9,777,000 have 144 mem- 
bers, and the boroughs for a population of 
8,144,678 have 319 members, and this is giving 
them the benefit of the unrepresented towns, 
which are commonly supposed to be represented 
by the county members. Thus, if we compare 
the constituencies, every two town voters have 
as much weight in the government as every 
five county voters: and, if we compare popula- 
tions, every 25,000 is represented in the towns 
for every 60,000 that are represented in the 
counties. Nor is this inequality at all redressed 
by the fact, that certain boroughs are influenced 
by the agricultural interest, because, on the 
other hand, certain counties are influenced by 
the commercial interest. The inequality there- 
fore exists as a glaring fact, and in redressing 
other anomalies cannot possibly be ignored. 
But whether the inequality of which Mr. 
Bright complains ought to be removed or not, 
is an exceedingly doubtful question. It is, as 
has been well pointed out by a clever writer 
on the subject, the disturbing cause in a system 
that would otherwise leave property wholly at 
the mercy of numbers. Even as it is, the doc- 
trine that representation should be co-extensive 
with taxation, is systematically violated in favour 
of the poorest class of voters. For the borough 
capitalist, worth £200,000 a-year, and paying 
taxes in proportion, has no more weight in re- 
turning a member by whom his contributions 
to the state are to be regulated, than every one 
of the twenty thousand ten-pound householders 
around him, whose interest of course it is to 
transfer their own burdens to his shoulders, 
What, then, if this piece of injustice were to 
be repeated in some hundred additional in- 
stances? But it is clear that such a change as 
this could never be effected by itself. In the 
first place, it would cause a very considerable 
addition to the numbers of the House of Com- 
mons ; for even if the members added to the 
large towns were taken from the small ones, 
still the population of these latter could not be 
wholly robbed of their rights, and must be 
formed into districts, with their one or two 
members each. In the second place, it does not 
seem to have struck the symmetrizers, that the 
divisions of the whole body of electors into 
small equal constituencies would give a majo- 
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rity to the representatives of counties. The 
effect of this they would probably strive to 
counteract by a considerable reduction of 
the suffrage ; trusting to the probability 
that their five or ten pound suffrage in the 
counties would materially check the power of 
the landed interest. So that the two theories, 
the democratic and the symmetrical, come to 
the same thing at last, and equally tend to place 
the public purse in the hands of those who 
contribute the least towards it, while at the 
same time investing them with the power to 
diminish even that little quota still further. 
The remainder of this remarkable production 
we cannot discuss in detail. Weare unfeigned- 
ly sorry that any thing should have led Mr. 
Bright into the comparison he has been un- 
wise enough to draw between different ranks 
in the community; or that he should have 
striven to promote a war of classes at the very 
moment when those whom he maligns are mak- 
ing unparalleled exertions in the cause of popu- 
lar improvement. Mr. Bright’s theory is un- 
happily tinctured by those crude and narrow 
views with which his early years were imbued, 
and from which not all his native strength of 
mind, nor all his acquired knowledge, have been 
able to emancipate him. Thus he continually 
speaks of the aristocracy as if it was something 
external to, and distinct from, the British na- 
tion, instead of an integral portion of it, with its 
own rights, duties, and virtues. He speaks of 
Oxford and Cambridge as if their tendencies 
were to be judged by their parliamentary re- 
presentatives, and not from the thousands of 
highly-cultivated, high-spirited, and high-mind- 
ed young men who are dismissed from their 
portals every year, to permeate society, and 
Jeaven the masses of ignorance or dulness, 
among whom their lot too often lies. He speaks 
of our escape from an era of anarchy and 
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revolution as being due to the repudiation of 
such principles as our national education incul- 
cates. Whereas, that we have escaped that 
era, is due to the influence of those classes who 
have made a bold stand in favour of co-ordina- 
ting political rights with education. Mr. 
Bright forgets that he is no true friend to the 
working classes, who would entrust them with 
political rights in the absence of political 
knowledge; and that the promoters of social 
and educational improvement are but labouring 
towards the same end by a slower and surer 
road. 

Mr. Bright’s views seem to represent that 
feeling of social jealousy which is sure to spring 
up as the contrast between wealth and refine- 
ment increases; and in a great commercial 
country where education is neglected, the diver- 
gence between the two is certain to become 
greater and greater. This country has been 
becoming year by year greater as a commercial 
country, aud year by year education has been 
growing into disrepute among the commercial 
classes. Men who can remember the old gene- 
ration of merchants have a very different aceount 
to give of them from that which an impartial 
witness would be compelled to give now. And 
the natural result is a jealousy of that class, to 
whom, in spite of their wealth, they feel a name- 
less inferiority, which goads them to a crusade 
against all that seems to partake of what the 
ancients denominated xaAoxayatia. The sore- 
ness and the bitterness of this feeling is more 
visible in Mr. Bright’s late speech than in any 
we have read for years. But of this we are 
confident, that whatever discontent such lan- 
guage may disseminate in the country, the 
sentiment it conveys is not one in which a great 
parliamentary party can ever be based in 
England. 
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La Turquie Devant L’Europe. Paris: E. Denter. 


To prophesy evil can never be a pleasant task 
to any but ill-regulated minds. If our predic- 
tions come true, we surely must have much to 
deplore—if it turns out false, we are subject 
to more than ordinary derision. The criers of 
peace where there is no peace, even when war 
ensues, can fall back upon their excellent in- 
tentions, and enjoy the advantage of placing 
things in the most hopeful light ; but he who 
cries war when there is no war, and all turns 
out well, is execrated as a wanton disturber of 


the repose of mankind, and a natural lover of 
malice and mischief. Nevertheless, in our 
latest article* on this subject, we were rash 
enough to dare the event ; and now we have 
at least the satisfaction of knowing that the 
conjectures which we then hazarded, on the 
pending settlement of the Danubian principali- 
ties, were neither precipitate nor ill-founded. 
Notwithstanding, however, the poor consola- 


* Vid. New Quarterly, September, 1858. 
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tion of finding our anticipations just, we 
should have been tempted to follow the 
example of the English newspapers in the case 
of the Convention of Cintra, and not cumber 
our columns with so distasteful a document as 
the late Convention, had England not adopted 
the bold and disinterested attitude at the Con- 
ferences which, we rejoice to say, was displayed 
by her. The Turkish government and the 
Turkish people will not fail to recollect the 
loyalty and gallantry of the British plenipo- 
tentiary.on this occasion ; nor, whatever may 
befall the fluctuating empire of the crescent, 
will they attribute its disaster to the ill faith 
or the timidity of Great Britain. 

We do not purpose, in the present article, 
to trespass at any great length upon our 
reader’s attention. It will be quite sufficient 
to direct him to the salient points of the subject 
before us; and we now leave him with confi- 
dence to make up his own mind upon the case 
that will be presented to him. ¥ 

In 1854, France and England went to war 
to maintain the integrity and the independence 
of the Turkish empire. Now, if at that time 
the integrity and the independence of the 
Turkish empire were unmaintainable, how un- 
statesmanlike was the policy of France and 
England? We devoted our last-mentioned 
article to the purpose of showing that their 
policy was perfectly rational, and the integrity 
and vitality of Turkey a fact which could not 
be disputed. We shall not, therefore, repeat 
our arguments on that head, but may refer our 
readers to the pamphlet quoted at the com- 
mencement of this paper, where some able 
reasoning will be found in favour of this 
conclusion. But now the question that is 
forced upon us is this. It being conceded that 
England and France went to war for a rational 
and attainable object, what use have they made 
of the peace that succeeded to attain that ob- 
ject? In one word, how is the late Convention 
regarding the Danubian principalities consis- 
tent with those professions of regard for his 
majesty the Sultan’s rights, which the people 
of this country uttered with all sincerity, and 
believed to be so uttered by their allies ? A brief 
historical sketch of the relations between the 
Principalities and the Porte, will probably be 
the answer to this question. 

For four hundred years the Sultans have 
enjoyed the right of appointing the princes 
who governed these principalities. 

By this Convention that right is taken away, 
and the appointment of the princes vested in 
an elective assembly, to be chosen by the people. 
Previous to 1710, the Sultans appointed the 
princes from among the native Boyards, leaving 
the government in the hands of those princes, 
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assisted by an hereditary divan. After the year 
1710, wheu Peter the Great invaded the princi- 
palities, and commenced that system of intrigue 
with the Boyards, which has been continued ever 
since by his successors, the Sultan very justly 
laid aside the ancient practice, and selected the 
princes henceforward from the leading Greek 
families at Constantinople. These Greeks were 
the most emineut men in his capital. They 
held the post of Dragoman to the Porte ; and, 
in point of fact, conducted the foreign affairs of 
the country. They were always men of distin- 
guished abilities ; and from 1710 to 1820, when 
the Greek insurrection broke out, the principali- 
ties were well-governed, prosperous, and happy. 

The Greek insurrection of 1820, unfortu- 
nately compelled the Sultan to revert to the 
former mode of election, and to choose the 
rulers of the principalities from among the 
native Boyards. Still, in none of these trans- 
actions had his sovereign rights been ever 
once called in question. In 1826, a war with 
Russia was concluded by the treaty of Aker- 
mann, by which it was agreed that the princes 
(ruling the principalites) should be elected for 
life, subject to the veto of the Sultan. In 
1829, the Sultan’s right of veto was confirmed 
by the treaty of Adrianople, and under this 
elective system but one prince—viz., Bibesco, for 
Wallachia—was actually appointed by the 
people. 

In 1849-50, by the convention of Barlete- 
mann, between Turkey and Russia, the elective 
principle was abolished, and the old right of 
selection every seven years restored to the 
Sultan, subject only to the approval of Russia, 

Thus we see that precedents, from the 
earliest down to the latest days, exist in favour 
of the right of the Sultan to select the governors 
of these provinces. In all the dealings with 
his old enemy Russia, that right, if not, as in 
1826, always admitted, was still tacitly observed 
in the recognition of the power of veto, and 
ultimately restored, as in 49, by the convention 
of Barletemann. What, then, has the Sultan 
gained by going to war with Russia in 1854, 
when this new Convention, which is to secure 
his rights, absolutely abolishes a right he had 
held and fought for, for four hundred years? 

Again, under the old system the Porte had 
the privilege of selecting an agent, generally a 
man of equal rank to the prince, to represent at 
Constantinople the interests of each priucipa- 
lity; in fact, to be the medium of communica- 
tion between the government of the Sultan and 
the governments of the Principalities. That 
right is now taken away, and the hospodars 
are to appoint their own agents, who, by Art. 9, 
are, it is expressly stipulated, to be natives of 
the principalities. 
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The consequence is obvious ; each hospodar 
will appoint his own creature, and the Porte 
having no consul, ambassador, or other repre- 
sentative of its own in the principalities, will 
positively know less of what is going on there, 
than it does of the affairs of Canada or New 
York. 

It may be said, indeed, that the suzerainety 
of the Sultan is acknowledged by the frag- 
ment of a tribute which is still to be levied from 
the principalities. True, but the tribute is 
nominal when compared with the expenditure 
Turkey has incurred for the defence of the 
principalities, which she has ever protected 
lavishly with blood and treasure. 

Persons who have only derived their know- 
ledge of these countries from interested and 
ex parte statements, may talk of the misery and 
sufferings of the principalities; but that misery 
and those sufferings were only of late years, 
and have been entirely brought about by 
Russian and Austrian occupation. From 1710 
to 1820, when Turkey held and governed those 
countries, they were happy and prosperous ; and 
hence we may argue that it is not by further 
weakening, but by extending and strengthening, 
the authority of the Sultan, that we can put a 
stop to Russian and Austrian intrigues, and 
give a future of promise to these countries. 

But let us now examine very briefly what 
is the nature of that new system for which it 
has been thought worth while to make so con- 
siderable a sacrifice. What is this masterpiece 
of statesmanship, which is supposed to have been 
cheaply purchased by the humiliation of that 
very ally in whose interests we professed to be 
acting—by the repudiation of our most solemn 
pledges, and the consequent admission that all 
the bloodshed of the Crimea was expended in 
vain ? We quote from the Convention, as pub- 
lished in the Independence Belge :— 

“ Art. 3. The public power shall be entrusted 
in each principality to a Hospodar and to an 
elective Assembly, acting, in cases provided for 
by the present Convention, with the concurrence 
of a Central Commission common to the two 
principalities.” 

The Assembly is to be elected by each princi- 
pality for seven years, and the Hospodar to be 
elected for life by the Assembly. The Central 
Commission is in fact a senate. It is to consist 
of sixteen members—four chosen by each Hos- 
podar, and four by each Assembly. It is to be 
a permanent body, and vacancies are to be filled 
up as they occur in the manner prescribed. 

“Art. 38. A High Court of Justic2 and 
Cassation, common to the two principalities, 
will be established. It will sit at Fokshani. 
A law will settle its constitution. The mem- 
bers will be immovabilists. 
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“ Art. 39. All decrees of the courts and judg- 
ment of the tribunals in either of the princi- 
palities, will be carried exclusively before the 
Court of Cassation. 

“ Art. 40. It will have a right of censure 
and of discipline over the courts of appeal and 
the tribunals. Jt will huve the exclusive right 
of jurisdiction over its own members in any 
penal matter. 

“ Art. 41. As the high court of justice, it 
will take cognizance of prosecutions against the 
ministers by the Hospodar or the Assembly, and 
will judge without appeal. 

“ Art. 46. Moldavians and Wallachians will 
be equal before the law and as to taxes, and 
equally admissible to public employments in 
either principality. Their individual liberty 
will be guaranteed. No one can be detained, 
arrested, or pursued, except according to law. 
No one can be expropriated but legally for the 
public interest. Moldavians and Wallachians 
of all Christian denominations, shall equally 
enjoy political rights. These rights may be ex- 
tended to other religions by legislative measures. 
All class privileges, exemptions, or monopolies, 
will be abolished; and a revision of the law 
which regulates the relations of the proprietors 
of the soil with the cultivators, will be immedi- 
ately proceeded with, with the view of amelio- 
rating the state of the peasants. The muni- 
cipal institutions, both town and country, will 
receive al] the development which the stipula- 
tions of this Convention require.” 

The above articles contain the gist of the 
new arrangement, aud on the strength of these 
alone we do not hesitate to say that it is not 
a working constitution. In the first place, 
does not all history show that there cannot be 
a more fatal compromise between two principles, 
than the system of election for life? It isa 
standing temptation to the Prince to endeavour 
to make the office hereditary in his own family 
—and a source of perpetual intrigues with 
neighbouring powers, in order to accomplish 
that object. Witness the conduct of the House 
of Austria, until she had contrived to make the 
Empire of Germany an hereditary dignity. And 
we have only to consider the peculiar situation 
of the two principalities, to see in a moment 
how greatly it will exaggerate the mischiefs in- 
separable from such a régime. But to waive 
this fundamental objection, which in our opinion 
would of itself prove fatal to the stability of the 
constitution, let us see what provision is made 
for the harmonious working of the three con- 
stituent elements. By Art. 6, it is provided, 
that laws relating specially to each principality 
shall be prepared by the Hospodar, and voted 
by the Assembly ; and by Art 36, that—* If 
the Assemblies introduce amendments into pro- 
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jects of laws of common interest, the amended 
law shall be sent to the Central Commission, 
who shall draw up a definite project, which 
the Assemblies must either reject or adopt in 
its entirety.” 

Now who, we should like to know, is to 
determine what are matters of special interest, 
and what are matters of common interest? 
Art. 34, which professes to regulate this point, 
is very comprehensive, but at the same time 
very vague :—“ All laws shall be considered of 
general interest which relate to the unity of the 
legislatures, the establishment, maintenance, or 
amendment of the customs, postage, or tele- 
graphs, the price of money, and the different 
matters of utility common to both principali- 
ties.” 

Now, when such important matters as the 
customs and postage are mentioned by name, 
and the “ different matters of utility,” &c., made 
the subject of a separate clause, it is difficult to 
see what are the matters left which the Hos- 
podar and the Assembly will have the privilege 
of settling between them. Are questions of 
property and police not considered matters of 
utility? And if not, what could be more in- 
convenient than different laws for the two 
principalities on these points? If they are, 
again the sphere of special subjects is still 
more narrowed. It seems to us, we confess, 
that the Hospodar and the Assembly will be — 
the one, a prince without power, the other, a 
parliament without business ; and any arrange- 
ment so thoroughly calculated to dissatisfy all 
parties concerned in it—except the senatorial 
body, whv will bear the nearest resemblance 
(now that the Whigs are out) to a pure oli- 
garchy now remaining in Europe—we think 
could hardly have been struck out unintentiou- 
ally. With regard to the Court of Cassation, 
we need hardly point out that the powers 
entrusted to it are as inconsisteut with the suze- 
rainety of Turkey, as with the enjoyment of 
independence by the Hospodars. 

But one of the most lamentable provisions 
in this ill-digested scheme of government is 
contained in the 46th Article, above quoted, 
in which we read, that equal political rights are 
to be enjoyed by all Christians, and that they 
may be extended to other religions by legisla- 
tive measures. That is to say, that the 
Mussulmen are not at present to enjoy equal 
political rights with the Christians. The 
gross insult to the majesty of the Sultan ex- 
pressed by such a clause needs no comment. 
But, independently of this object, is this we ask 
a fitting return for the privileges accorded by 
Abdul Medjid to his Christian subjects by 
the Hatti-Scheriff of 18397? Is this a due 
recognition of the simply touching language in 


which the young sovereign expressed his deter- 
mination to devote himself to the happiness 
of his subjects, “ who are all equal in my eyes, 
and all equally dear to me?” On this subject 
we shall quote a passage from the pamphlet at 
the head of our article, which places this act of 
injustice in a still stronger light :— 

“ L’admissibilité aux emplois publics, sans 
distinction de nationalité, confurmément a 
l'article 10, existe déja depuis longtemps dans 
lr Empire Ture. 

“Dans les bureaux mémes de la Sublime 
Porte, dans les ambassades ottomanes & |’étran- 
ger, il existe une grande quantité de sujets 
chrétiens, catholiques, protestants, grees et juifs. 
Plusieurs d’entre eux y occupent méme des 
rangs élevés. Il est inutile de citer des noms. 
Tous ceux qui connaissent un peu le personnel 
des ministéres, des ambassades et des chancelle- 
ries ottomanes, ont ces noms-la sur les lévres. 
Ces fouctionnaires sont traités tout a fait a 
l’égal des musulmans, bien qu’observant osten- 
siblement leurs pratiques religieuses. Il y a 
plus: dans larmée méme, nous pourrions citer 
des chrétiens qui ont rang, grade et solde 
dofficiers et méme de généraux. 

“Du reste, nulle part, il faut lavouer a 
lhonneur de la Porte, on ne recherche les 
capacités avec plus d’empressement qu’en 
Turquie, et on les prend ot on les trouve, sans 
conditions, sans contrainte.” 

Such are some of the chief defects by which 
this latest creation of European diplomacy is 
marked. Defects, we cannot help thinking, as 
inconsistent with the stability of the Moldo- 
Wallachian constitution as with the sovereign 
rights of the Porte. Even on the hypothesis, 
which we cannot for a moment entertain, that 
the honour and prosperity of the Sultan have 
now become objects of indifference to that 
power which, four years ago, fought so gallantly 
to preserve them, what good, may we ask, 
either to herself or her protegées, can France 
hope to accomplish by the establishment of a 
government such as this, for a people such as 
the population of these provinces? The enjoy- 
ments of constitutional government—even when 
free from such blots as deform the government 
in question—are only for those whom Provi- 
dence has enabled toe work out liberty for them- 
selves by slow and toilsome efforts—by the 
exercise of sagacious fortitude, and repeated 
experience of the fallaciousness of human ex- 
pectations. We say—in no spirit of disparage- 
ment towards the inhabitants of Wallachia and 
Moldavia—that they certainly have not as yet 
undergone that probation which can alone 
render free institutions a blessing to the reci- 
pients : for are there not many other nations of 
Europe, of whom the same truth must be pre-, 
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dicated, though they have had many more oppor- 
tunities of self-improvement than the people 
of those countries? If the enlightened and 
cultivated French—if orderly and progressive 
Russians—are as yet unfitted for the due dis- 
charge of the duties of free-citizenship, how can 
those be so, who, by the admission of the French 
themselves, have for ceuturies been both physi- 
cally and intellectually slaves? If we touch on 
the consequences likely to result to France 
herself, from what we cannot but characterize 
as this short-sighted policy, we do not intend to 
insinuate that our ally would be actuated by 
any considerations of self-interest in considering 
the settlement of this question: we rather 
mean that, in her anxiety to approximate to the 
union of the two provinces—which she doubt- 
less thought best, both for them and for Europe 
generally—she has omitted to observe the dan- 
gers which threaten herself from a merely pro- 
visional arrangement of such an important 
European difficulty. To leave the two pro- 
vinces under their present form of government, 
is merely to leave them a prey to internal 
dissension ; and to leave them a prey to inter- 
nal dissension, is merely to open the gate anew 
to Russian and Austrian intervention. And 
if these two powers should ever come to an 
understanding between themselves, what would 
be the position of France? It is not likely 
that this country would sanction another war 
to maintain the integrity of Turkey, having 
seen her latest efforts, which might have been 
crowned with full success, rendered utterly nu- 
gatory by the caprice or the blindness of those 
with whom she has been acting. Nor, in the 


next place, would his majesty the Sultan be 
rationally expected to purchase the aid of an- 
other French alliance against Russia, at such a 
price as he has paid for the last one. France, 
therefore, in such a contingency, would have no 
cards to play. She would be compelled to re- 
main a passive spectator while these unfortunate 
provinces were handed over to the grasp of her 
rivals—with the bitter reflection that, had she 
insisted on the restoration of the Sultan’s rights 
when it was in her power to do so, the Turkish 
empire would still have presented a firm front 
to the foe, and the Turkish people have accepted 
her intervention with eagerness and confidence. 

It may be said that we are unduly suspicious 
of the intentions of Austria and Russia. Our 
only reply is, if they are so sincerely anxious, 
as they profess to be, to maintain the integrity 
of the Danubian principalities, why do they not 
themselves restore those portions of their terri- 
tory which they already hold? Why does not 
Russia give back Bessarabia, and Austria the 
Bukovina, and so reinstate the people of the 
principalities within their ancient territorial 
limits? But in truth all such questions are 
idle, and nobody would laugh at them sooner 
than Austrian and Russian diplomatists. We 
cannot, therefore, but deeply regret that our 
imperial ally should have, however unwittingly, 
lent himself to the furtherance of these designs, 
of which the accomplishment would be almost 
as injurious to himself as to Turkey, and even 
more so than to Great Britain, and for ever 
falsify the celebrated and redeeming doctrine, 
that “the empire is peace.” 
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Letter and New Inquiry Instituted by the Emperor Napoleon ITI. 


[ As the question of free African Immigration, 
recently revived by France, promises to excite consider- 
able discussion in this country, we lay before our 
readers, from the pen of a distinguished French writer, 
the views and opinions generally entertained by our 
neighbours on this important subject.—Epb. N. Q.] 


Tue most elevated and best educated minds 
of France—minds too free to be subservient to 
party spirit—welcomed the accession of the 
Conservative party in England to power, be- 
cause they hoped that, among other good 
results, the alliance between France and Eng- 
laad would work more effectively, and bear a 
healthier product, now that the firm and 


unbiassed policy of the French Government 
had no longer to deal with the time-serving, 
trimming policy of the English Whigs. 

Taking as an example the great question of 
the abolition of Slavery and of the Slave trade, 
a work in which England has played the most 
prominent part, the men of what is called the 
“party of progress,” looked for the Conserva- 
tive press to develop and support, with all 
their power, broader views than those advo- 
cated by certain one-sided partisans, who, at 
the expense of their neighbours, had turned a 
great question of principle and of business into 
a subject for mere platform declamation and 
cheap sentimentalism. We thought that the 
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Conservative press, and such statesmen as that 
press was proud to acknowledge as their 
leaders, the Earl of Derby, not forgetful of 
what was said and done by himself when 
Lord Stanley, Lord Malmesbury, Sir E. Lytton 
Bulwer, Mr. 8. Fitzgerald, and others, would 
take advantage of those lessons the experience 
of past years placed at their disposal, and 
inaugurate a colonial policy based upon broader 
views than Lord Palmerston, Lord John 
Russell, Lord Glenelg Lord Monteagle, or 
Sir James Stephen, had held upon the subject. 

The Conservative press, and the Conservative 
statesmen as well, were expected to acknowledge 
that the laudable and most generous exertions 
of England, France, and other nations, to sup- 
press the Foreign Slave trade, by the combined 
action of Diplomacy and Force, had failed. 
That no permanent benefit had resulted from 
all our toil and exertions. That to the waste of 
millions of money, and to the loss of a host of 
brave men, a positive increase had been added 
to all the horrors and crimes of a contraband 
trade, whether in the coast baracoons of the 
slave-dealers before embarkation, or at sea 
during the voyage, or on the points of disem- 
barkation at Cuba, the Brazils, or elsewhere ; 
and that the very test which proved the efli- 
ciency of the naval police on the coasts of 
Africa—viz., the capture of slavers—was the 
best possible proof of the vigour with which that 
trade was still carried on. Instead of this, we 
have have heard nothing but praises of the 
abolition system as at present maintained, and 
declarations, in the face of fact, that by force 
alone is the slave-trade to be extinguished ; 
while at the same time it is asserted, that any 
attempt to find legal employment for the sur- 
plus population of Africa, would inevitably 
lead to a “ revival” of the slave-trade. Is the 
trade then extinct, that it is to be “revived” 
by the most promising method ever proposed 
for its final and complete abolition? The last 
annual return of the capture of slavers by the 
British squadron, is a sufficient answer to this 
assertion, and ample proof that, after fifty years 
of failure, the time has arrived when some 
element, other than force or diplomacy, must 
be brought to bear on this vital point. 

The question is one for calm consideration. 
In the case of the “ Regina Celi,” some months 
since, and in that of the “‘ Charles George,” we 
have witnessed results which indicate the neces- 
sity for a full and impartial reconsideration, not 
of the whole question of the abolition of the 
African slave-trade—for upon that point the 
great European powers are unanimous—but of 
the means by which that desirable object can 
be most effectively attained. 

The Emperor Napoleon IIT. has just afforded 
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the best opportunity for that purpose, by address- 
ing to his cousin, H. I. H. Prince Napoleon Je- 
rome, a message that has, one may say, created 
a new situation of affairs. The gist of that 
sagacious and commendable step is to be looked 
for in the institution of a broad and practical 
Enquiry into the whole question of African 
immigration into the free-labour colonies, started 
upon the very principles of humanity and phi- 
lanthropy, under the inspiration of which the 
efforts for abolishing the negro slave-trade and 
slavery have been hitherto conducted. 

And another gratifying circumstance is to be 
found in the fact, that this all-important subject 
will be taken up at present under the respon- 
sibility and guidance of a Prince of the imperial 
family, who is intrusted with the high manage- 
ment of our colonial affairs, and whose liberal 
views and powers of application are the best 
guarantee that a judicious, thoroughly equitable, 
and statesmanlike settlement of the question 
will be obtained. 

The question of obtaining for the West a 
supply of free labour from the East, is indeed a 
diplomatic question on the largest scale, in 
which England, France, Portugal, Spain, the 
whole continents of Asia, Africa, and America, 
are directly interested. It becomes also a ques- 
tion of universal international right, inasmuch 
as the transfer of emigrants from the coast of 
one country to the coasts of others unavoidably 
implies a sea voyage, and vessels bearing the flag 
of any one of the seafaring nations can undoubt- 
edly be legally employed in such a trade. 

Well, then, in consequence of certain events 
on the coast of Africa and in the Tagus, but 
more especially in consequence of the first ex- 
periment attempted by France, of a new mode 
of peopling the tropical colonies in want of 
able-bodied labourers, a new enquiry is insti- 
tuted. That such an enquiry had become 
necessary, and that the course followed by the 
Emperor Napoleon may be accepted as the best 
step that could be adopted, we entertain no 
doubt. We believe also that every member of 
this Commission of Enquiry is animated by an 
earnest desire to carry into practice the prin- 
ciples of Christianity—that is, of charity, justice, 
and humanity, in the highest signification of 
those words, and is conscientiously opposed to 
any and every course which should in the 
slightest degree tend to stimulate that detestable 
slave traffic, which all Christian men desire so 
earnestly to destroy. 

Now, the two nations best qualified to act in 
the matter are, England on the one side, and 
France on the other ; and we should not be at 
all surprised next session to see a new enquiry 
ordered by the English parliament. At all 
events, the question has been reopened by 
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France at the proper time, and when a great 
number of the treaties concluded between Eng- 
land and other powers for the suppression of 
the Foreign slave-trade have expired. 

ENGLAND, we say, is well qualified for the 
great object in view ; for she has made strenuous, 
persevering, and most costly efforts to abolish 
the negro slave-trade and slavery in her own 
dominions, and to induce the other governments 
of the world to do the same, taking up, since the 
Vienna treaties in 1815, negro slave-trade in 
particular, as a universal diplomatic affair, and 
the object of her favourite and permanent ini- 
tiative with every government, even with negro 
chiefs on the coast of Africa. 

The peculiar qualification of France lies in 
this, that she was the first among the other 
powers in possession of slave colonies in Asia, 
Africa, and America, which, frankly sympathiz- 
ing and co-operating with the English govern- 
ment and nation, followed in England’s wake, 
desirous only of carrying out in her own domi- 
nions, consistent with the principles of humanity, 
the two great measures of civilization and sound 
social economy. 

It might even be said that the initiative of 
a legal enactment to abolish negro slave-trade 
and slavery belongs to the “ Assemblée Consti- 
tuante” in France, but that was an abrupt, and 
in a certain manner, an abstract proclamation of 
rationalistic philanthropy, which, resulting in 
the bloody anu incendiary Revolution of St. Do- 
mingo,so much retarded the development of the 
anti-slavery feeling in our country, that the 
attitude of France in following the English 
more or less clear-sighted enthusiasm, always 
bore a rather cold and cautious expression. 

Moreover, both England and France have 
the largest interests at stake in the affair. 
But the French interest up to this time is rather 
more of a diplomatic nature, if we compare the 
geographical extent of her dominions abroad, 
and the general economy of her manufacture 
and trade with the position of England in those 
respects. For instance, our beetroot sugar 
industry has been brought to such an increased 
development, to such an improved state as to 
cultivation and manufacture, that a first-rate 
staple article of the tropical climates (sugar) 
might be supplied from our European soil in 
sufficient quantity to meet the whole of our 
home consumption. Beetroot sugar has already 
become an important item in our export trade ; 
something like 10,000 tons of beetroot sugar 
being now yearly imported in England itself 
from several European countries, especially from 
France and Belgium. 

The manufacture and trade of cotton goods 
in France is also constituted on such a basis 
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that we are not under any unavoidable subser- 
viency to other countries, especially to the 
slave states of America, for the supply of raw 
material. Cotton goods with us is an accessory 
item, instead of being, as with you in England, 
the very basis of a large export trade. And it 
has been one of the best results of our so 
strangely misunderstood system of industrial 
protection, that it has protected us, so far as 
negro slavery is concerned, against the indirect 
domination that the slave states of America 
exercise over England, the leading anti-slavery 
nation. This indirect domination of the slave 
states of America, has crippled and almost en- 
tirely bafiled all the generous and constant 
efforts of England to suppress slavery. 

The price of cotton ware with us, and the 
minor, though constantly improving, state of 
that article in our export trade, will always 
permit that our cotton industry may develop 
itself as a free labour industry, demanding from 
our own colonies in Africa and Guiana, from 
the English and Dutch free labour colonies, and 
from other free countries, the additional supply 
of raw material necessary to meet the steadfast 
and regular progress of that branch of com- 
merce. ' 

In one word, the main result to be obtained, 
in order to clear up the way in the promotion 
of what is called free labour, being to make 
cotton and sugar exclusively free labour pro- 
duce, France will find herself much more at 
liberty to act, and she can do so more effectually 
than England, whenever she feels justified in 
the means and expediency of action. And 
again, as one of the general objects of English 
diplomacy is the promoting of the anti-slavery 
cause, it follows that a sound diplomatic entente 
between England and France, in this respect, 
constitutes one of the essential conditions of the 
alliance ; while any clashing or hesitation, on 
either part, is fraught with mischief, and might 
seriously compromise the necessary good under- 
standing. But whenever and wherever some 
diplomatic pressure may happen to be wanted 
in the great cause of slave-trade and slavery 
abolition, France will be found almost entirely 
free from the influence of the vested interests 
of her own subjects and citizens, and, conse- 
quently, a most effective assistance of her ally 
and friend, in keeping up, as it were, the moral 
equilibrium of the world, and raising the 
standard of morality in commerce; and in the 
mutual intercourse of the various races, nations, 
and tribes of mankind. 

With respect to the results of her own na- 
tional work in abolishing slave-trade under 
her own flag, and slavery in her dominions, 
France, having been in a position to profit by 
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the English experiments, is much better situated 
as to the following points :— 

Ist, In the matter of slave-trade, France, 
having been slow in prosecuting the slavers of 
other nations, and in spending money for that 
object, though doing her duty against slavers 
bearing her own flag, never had to dispose of 
captured Africans, or to convey them to her 
former slave colonies, as England has done in 
making the Island of St. Helena, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and even Jamaica and Guiana, 
so many depéts for Africans captured on board 
foreign slavers. Indeed, while conveying, to her 
own thoroughly free-labour colonies, the cap- 
tives liberated from the confinement of Ameri- 
can, Spanish, and Portuguese slavers, England 
does not carry out a free emigration system, in 
so far as the captured Africans are not, and 
really cannot be, consulted as to the choice of 
their future place of abode, and being moreover 
either slaves or war captives on the coast of 
Africa, have no free home in any country what- 
ever. 

2ndly, Abolition of slavery in the French 
colonies having been effected under an im- 
proved plan, combining individual freedom and 
social order, and implying an equitable arbitra- 
tion between the various interests at stake, 
ruined no class ; in point of fact, the production 
of sugar has almost doubled in the old Indian 
colony of Bourbon, now called “ La Réunion,” 
and is greatly on the increase in the other 
eolonies, although the extent of imported free 
labour has been infinitely below that of your 
West Indian colonies. 

Finally, France has no tropical possession of 
her own that may be considered as a field 
for recruiting new labourers; while it is the re- 
yerse with England, owing to her so densely 
populated Asiatic possessions. 

Now, to the peculiarities of the position of 
England. 

1. Among all nations, England is the most 
interested in the devising, framing, and carrying 
out of some new views and contrivances tending 
to the abolition of slave-trade and slavery, and 
to an efficient, but at the same time humane 
and equitable mode of introducing labourers to 
the tropical colonies. 

2. On the side of England are to be found 
the most serious obstacles now hindering and 
stopping the normal progress towards those 
three desirable objects—abolition of slave-trade, 
abolition of slavery, and the establishing of a 
sound, rational, and civilized system of free- 
labour immigration. This has been already de- 


monstrated inexplaining the position of England 
as dealer in and consumer of slave cotton and 
slave sugar. 
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3. The English West Indian possessions have 
been seriously injured by the application of a 
wrong system for abolishing slave-trade and 
slavery, aud are in the most pressing want of 
labourers, and of some new method by which 
this demand for labour can be readily and abun- 
dantly supplied. 

4. The effects of a false system of emancipa- 
tion has been to considerably diminish the sta- 
ple productions of the English West Indies. A 
large number of estates have been abandoned : 
the white population is on the decrease, and 
the black and coloured natives, though multi- 
plying in number by lawful marriages, are be- 
coming every day less available for the field- 
labour necessary to the raising of staple pro- 
duce. They betake themselves to handicrafts 
and shopkeeping in the towns, to hawking or 
squatting in the country. 

5. The mode of abolishing the foreign slave- 
trade and slavery, as adopted and promoted by 
England, bas relatively failed, or, at least, has 
produced comparatively feeble results, consider- 
ing the amount of money and of valuable life 
already expended. 

6. While, on the one side, England, be- 
ginning with her own colonies, has done every 
thing in her power to act upon the system of 
her own choice and invention, she has remained 
and is still found to remain in spite of herself, 
THE LARGEST CONSUMER OF SLAVE PRODUCE IN 
THE WORLD, owing to the magnitude of her 
manufacture and trade in cotton goods, and 
owing also to her having admitted slave 
labour sugar into her home and export market, 
almost at the very moment she was abolishing 
negro slavery in her colonies. This is, among 
others, one of those stumbling-blocks such 
one-sided and narrow-minded liberals as Lord 
John Russell and Mr. Bright are constantly 
throwing in their own way and in the pro- 
gress of their vague and inconsistent philan- 
thropy, whereby they have put their own 
country altogether out of pocket to an amount 
of forty millions sterling for abolishing slave- 
trade and slavery ; while, de facto, the country 
remains a strenuous, though unwilling, fos- 
terer of slavery and internal slave-trade in the 
United States of America, and of slavery and 
of contraband slave-trade in Cuba and in the 
Brazils. 

7. The English dominions in Asia offer the 
largest field for a kind, if not for the best kind 
of immigrants, now sought for in the formerly 
slave colonies; in virtue of which English 
philanthropy must naturally be found over 
cautious as to the regulations applicable to 
the engagement, transfer, and equitable treat- 
ment of those emigrants. 
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8. The Conservative cabinet are more in- 
terested, than any other statesmen in England, 
to see things placed in a better light and on a 
better footing on the various points here above 
mentioned ; Ist, because they have opposed the 
false steps adopted by their predecessor ; 2nd, 
because their friends and supporters have been, 
and are still, the greatest sufferers by the work- 
ing of a false system, and do still represent the 
largest amount of vested interests in the formerly 
slave colonies ; 3rd, because the Conservative 
statesmen, being as highly imbued, as any other 
set of mev in their own country or abroad, 
with adverse feelings and moral antipathy 
against slave traders and slave employers, being 
as earnest in the cause as any body may be, 
they are bound to act and to do better than 
the preceding cabinets whose practical measures 
they have constantly opposed. 

9. If there be any party in the world, 
utterly disqualified to raise a cry against the 
attempt at finding and framing a better system 
effectually to carry out abolition of slave-trade 
and of slavery, not only with respect to the 
West Indies, but with respect to the United 
States of America, and to British India itself, 
it is the liberal and radical party in England, 
because the measures they have advocated 
and forced upon the different governments, on 
many occasions, have been as many failures, 
and because either as slave cotton manufac- 
turers, and dealers, or slave sugar vendors 
and refiners in England, they ought to feel 
ashamed to keep themselves constantly bawling 
about in open air, platform principles to which 
their practice in the factory or in the shops 
give a decided lie. 

From the above considerations it results, 
therefore, that the time has arrived when the 
whole affair of slave-trade and slavery abolition, 
and of free labour and free immigration within 
the tropical climates, and in the formerly slave 
colonies, should be taken up on a broader basis, 
and from a more extended point of view. 

The first step towards purging her former 
slave colonies of a vicious system of population 
and labour, by the suppression of the slave-trade 
under her own flag, and slavery in her own do- 
minions, having been adopted and effectually 
carried out by England, the -most important 
part of that great social reform remains unat- 
tempted. 

The time has come for establishing a lawful 
and equitable mode of recruiting labourers, and 
of regulating labour in those countries where 
the demand for a working population is far be- 
yond the supply, and where, in fact, the state of 
the so-called “labour market” is in most cases 
exactly the reverse of what it is in Europe. 


Such are the two capital points to establish 
on setting to work upon the subject. 

Hereafter comes the duty of ascertaining 
whether the new plan adopted by France for 
introducing African immigration into her free 
labour colonies, in the Indian Ocean and 
in the West Indies, may be in any way 
assimilated to slave-trade ; and whether it be 
not in itself far superior to the coolie immigra- 
tion, as it has been carried on for years, first by 
England, and afterwards by France herself. 

In order to come to a sound appreciation of 
facts in the matter, various circumstances are 
to be taken into consideration. 

1. What can be fairly called “ freedom” and 
“free emigration,” with regard to the various 
races inhabiting tropical countries, and having 
to be conveyed from one coast to another ? 

2. The state of the emigrants previous to 
entering into contract with the free labour 
immigration agent ? 

3. The places where the engagement is made, 
and the conditions of the engagement ? 

4, The treatment of the emigrants on board 
the ship wherein they take passage, and under 
which protection they sail, and are to effect 
their landing ? 

But, above all, it is expedient that we should 
consider, from the high ground we have taken, 
what the real state of things is, with respect to 
abolition of slave-trade and of slavery, the two 
objects France and England have at heart ? 

I cannot help stating that the pursuit of both 
objects has, for years, engrossed the attention 
of the writer, and that he has enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of becoming practically acquainted on 
the spot with all the particulars of the measures 
adopted by England. 

Undoubtedly, France and England have done 
the work at home. But, so far as other coun- 
tries are concerned, the state of things remains 
the same ; it has even become worse, especially 
in respect of negro slave-trade, notwithstandin 
all the efforts and sacrifices made by England. 

In consequence of those very efforts and sa- 
crifices, England is justified in closely watching 
any more attempted upon views and principles 
different from her own. But English common- 
sense cannot afford to overlook experimental 
results, and to continue a blind follower of mis- 
led enthusiasts, and, if I may say so, of vested 
interests in support of platform applause, and 
of one-sided philanthropy. 

Why, the truth is, that in the Southern 
States of the American Union, negro slavery, 
and internal slave trade from one state to 
another, are on the increase ; that in Louisiana, 
and other places, young negroes of both sexes 
are tied up to certain agricultural implements 
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of a peculiar frame, and worked as beasts of bur- 
den, to plough the sugar and cotton fields, 
flogged and lashed to death if they make any 
attempt at resistance—that the slave population 
is also increasing in Cuba—that the number of 
slaves kept in such an atrocious bondage in the 
above countries amounts to more than ten mil- 
lions of souls ; while the slave population eman- 
_cipated in the English and French colonies was 
scarcely 1,200,000—that the horrors of the slave 
trade, as a contraband trade, have increased in 
~every respect, in direct ratio to the attempts at 
repression by foree—that the slave labour pro- 
duce, admitted more especially in the English 
markets, in competition with free labour pro- 
duce, stands as an overwhelming obstacle to the 
progress of the anti-slavery cause—that the 
attempt made by England, for the sake of that 
very question of slave trade, to enforce the right 
of search, has failed—that the mutual and 
reciprocal conventions entered into with other 
nations for the same object, are seldom renewed 
whenever they expire,—and finally, that such 
anawkward position must be met by an adequate 
remedy, if one can be found. 

By saying this, we do not pretend either to 
undervalue the work of the past, or to discou- 
rage the anti-slave trade and anti-slavery feeling 
in persous thoroughly in earnest. Far from it. 
The obstacles to the first attempts at abolishing 
either of the two courses were so great that a 
kind of exegetical state of the national mind 
was necessary to break the ice. 

In the hurry of enthusiasm many mistakes 
have been committed. It might also be said, that 
that question was not carried on its own merits 
alone. It bore more of a religious character. 
The great English anti-slavery movement hav- 
ing coincided with the religious revival con- 
nected with Methodism, and having been made 
the occasion for the admission of the dissenters 
in the West Indies, wherefrom they were ex- 
cluded before. It was also the first opportunity 
the members of “the Society of Friends” had 
of getting up a Social movement of their own, 
say of their own minds, as they had very little 
of their own interests vested in the sugar es- 
tates of the West Indies. 

But, at present, the question has entirely 
passed from the hands of “ amateur philanthro- 
pists,” into the hands of Christian statesmen— 
the more so that those amateur philanthropists 
may be considered as having resigned their 
activity and efficiency. Whenever their per- 
sonal interests as cotton-dealers and spinners, 
as sugar-dealers and refiners, have come in con- 
tact with the practical part of the slave trade 

- and slave labour question, your goodly Liberals, 
Quakers, Methodists, &c., have become as 


cold as they were formerly warm and zealous, 
Cheap sugarand cheap cotton at home, have 
given the death-blow to abstract and travelling 
philanthropy. For a long time to come, free 
labour in the tropical climates has been sacri- 
ficed on the altar of the so-called free trade, and 
the great immolators have been Messrs. Bright, 
Cobden, and Lord John Russell, then colonial 
minister. 

The practical business of abolishing slave- 
trade and slavery is to be conducted henceforth 
on its own merits. The progress of that great 
cause in the world entirely depends, now-a- 
days, upon what may be done in the slave 
states of the American union, in Cuba, in 
Porto-Rico, in Brazils. So long as there is a 
slave-market there will be slavers ; so long as 
the producers of slave-cotton and slave-sugar 
will not find effective competitors in free- 
labour producers of both articles, slave trade 
and slavery will flourish and increase ; and 
whereas nothing is being done or contemplated, 
at present, that might take effect in that direc- 
tion, it has become expedient to look for some 
indirect remedy, should the remedy be appli- 
cable, only to those colonies where the double 
curse has been suppressed at so great cost. 

Here is the meaning, and here also the 
limited scope, of the attempts at free immigra- 
tion in the free colonies. 

Such attempts do not interfere at all with 
the established rules, laws, and treaties relating 
to the suppression of slave-trade. England 
bears the burden of enormous expenses, and is 
willing to continue doing so: all praise be to 
England. Let every assistance, permitted by 
the state of moral feelings with other nations, 
be given to her repressive, if not verily sup- 
pressive, work. 

It is good that the honour of mankind, and 
of Christian civilization, be defended at some 
cost of money, and of the most precious of all 
wealth, even in the merely economical sense of 
the word—human life. Should France do some- 
thing more than she is now doing to co-operate 
with England towards a more effective police of 
the contraband and practical trade in human 
flesh, it would be certainly creditable to her. 
But this is a part of the question quite diffe- 
rent from the much more important object, 
namely, “ How to institute, in the free-labour 
colonies of England, of France, and very soon, 
we have reason to hope, of Holland and Den- 
mark, by the instrumentality of a new plan for 
peopling and for recruiting labourers, adequate 
competition of free-labour against slave- 
labour ?” 

Three kinds of labourers have more especially 
attracted the attention of European capitalists, 
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and of land-owners and sugar-manufacturers in 
the free-labour colonies, viz., the Africans, the 
East India coolies, and the Chinese. Malteseand 
Azorian Portuguese have been tried ; but there 
is such a small quantity of both, and their habits 
are so foreign to practical husbaudry, that the 
few of them introduced in British Guiana and 
Trinidad, have turned hawkers,and never were of 
great avail for field labour. I shall not dwell 
upon another kind of labourers and free emi- 
grants, the only kind that may be considered as 
thoroughly free when they emigrate, the very race 
of men who have first cleared and planted the land 
in tropical colonies—the European peasantry. 
Rightly or wrongly, in my opinion most wrongly, 
European immigration is, in the present instauce, 
quite out of reach. The East India coolies have 
been tried, and found fairly available. The 
Chinese will be found so, no doubt; but they 
have not yet come in sufficient number to attract 
attention. The preference has remained to the 
Africans. They really deserve it in every re- 
spect, and, above all, as being more fit for 
Christian civilization, more miserable in their 
native country, whenever they fall in the scope 
of immigration, than any other of the races 
liked and sought for in the free labour colonies. 
They are, at the same time, far less injurious 
to the Christian and civilized countries whither 
they go as immigrants. Nay, the African im- 
migrant is altogether a boon for the thinly 
populated country whither he goes; while his 
introduction to free and well-remunerated 
labour, and to all the benefits of European civili- 
zation, is a great boon to himself in comparison 
with his state of born domestic slavery, or war 
captivity, at the time of embarkation on the 
African coast. In the matter of immigration, 
the real point from which civilization and all 
considerations of progress must be regarded, is 
this, “ What amount of good is the immigrant 
likely to give to the shores where he is landed, to 
his new home, in exchange for the permanent 
employment secured to him ?” 

Following up, in the application of the process 
of elimination we have adopted, in dealing with 
that much-vexed question of immigration, we 
wish to establish that the only sense in which 
we understand it, and in which it has been un- 
derstood and accepted by the government of 
Napoleon III., implies the following points :— 

A superintendence and close watching of the 
engagement of the labourers when it takes 
place. 

Safe conveyance, liberal provisions as to food, 
drink, space and isolation of sexes, and medical 
attendance during the passage. 

Adequate conditions of wages and means of 
living, Christian education, right of property 
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and “ habeas corpus,” with all other benefits of 
civilization at the end of their outward voyage, 
and wherever they are employed. 

Freedom of returning home, and means of 
dving so after the expiration of the engagement. 

Any kind of African and East India coolies 
immigration, in slave labour countries, such as 
Cuba, the Brazils, the United States of America, 
to be strictly prohibited, and to be assimilated 
to slave-trade. This must be, this isin fact the 
policy of France, as well as of England, in the 
matter. Within the strict limits of those pro- 
visos, we have to examine the character of the 
various races who have been, up to this day, 
resorted to in the free-labour colonies, and to 
find out what plan of immigration is the most 
conformable with, and profitable to, Christian 
civilization. The practical point of view in 
which the various races must be individually 
and severally considered, relates only to the 
amount of good which can be done to them, 
and to that which they can repay in exchange. 
What is then, on both aspects, the state of the 
races now deemed available for immigration in 
the free-labour colonies? on what conditions 
may they be called free immigrants ? 

According to the absolute notion of some well- 
to-do philanthropists, the only free emigrant 
would be the man who, having some spare 
time to get sound information as to the best 
place to settle, and to find employment and 
some spare money to pay for his passage, goes 
out from his country, or actual place of abode, 
in full knowledge of what he is about. On 
such terms, nothing is more difficult to be 
found, even in Europe, than a free emigrant ; 
and such an emigrant is not likely to go asa 
free labourer on the sugar-estates of the West 
Indies. Next to him are the European peasant, 
working-man, and tradesman, who, having some 
friends abroad, receive from them invitations 
to join them, are induced to do so in conse- 
quence of the advantages they know their 
friends are enjoying, and are sometimes enabled 
to pay their passage out by monies remitted by 
those very friends. This is the family emt- 
gration as it is going on in America, Australia, 
and other countries north or south of the 
tropics, but not within the tropics. Even in 
Europe this kind of emigration is an excep- 
tional one. 

European emigration is generally promoted 
and conducted either through the agency of 
the parishes and of the colonies themselves—as 
is the case for the emigrants shipped out with 
a free passage by the Emigration Board in 
England ; or through special agents, making 
the engagement of emigrants their private 
business, and carrying on, in fact, an emigrant 
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trade. The governments of the most civilized 
nations in the world—the French government 
in particular—have thought proper to protect 
the emigrants, by submitting the business of 
emigration-agents to certain rules and condi- 
tions. By so doing, are those governments 
protecting a white slave trade? Such an enor- 
mity could not be said or listened to, even in 
Exeter Hall. 

There is, then, an undisputed emigrant trade 
in full operation in Europe, in France, in Eng- 
land, at the very doors of the Peace Society, 
and British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
buildings. The professed philanthropists tole- 
rate the white emigrant trade to Brazils ; but, 
lest a competition might be brought about 
against their black favourites in the West 
Indies, they have entirely discouraged white 
emigration, by dint of denunciation, vitupera- 
tion, wild abuse, and sycophantism; and, 
strange to say, the West India planters have 
been the first to fall into the trap. 

As to the supply of labourers, the tropical 
climates are therefore limited to their own 
natives. Among those natives, a regular 
stream of family and friendly attraction from 
one point to another has not yet been esta- 
blished. With the view of creating for the 
future a similar stream from the densely popu- 
lated regions of Asia and Africa to the free 
labour colonies, artificial contrivances, or rather 
social measures and regulations, are absolutely 
necessary, in order to obtain that the compe- 
tent parties may be attracted or induced to go 
to such places where they find employment, 
adequate wages, good shelter, legal protection, 
medical attendance, religious education, &c. &e. 

Ts that mode of immigration to be called 
slave-trade in disguise? Is an agitation to be 
got up with that cry by slave cotton-dealers 
and consumers, by slave sugar-vendors, manu- 
facturers and eaters, and by those European 
employers who opposed the Factory bill in 
England?.... Then we say it is sheer non- 
sense; then we say it would be a vain and 
stupid cry ; and we quietly pass on, to con- 
sider facts as they are, and bring them to the 
rules of social science; hoping that Lord 
Brougham, Lord John Russell, and the Earl 
of Shaftesbury, as prominent members of the 
Liverpool congress, will not fail to side with us 
against social quackery. The fit immigrants for 
the tropical climates being the East India 
coolies, the Chinese, and the Africans ; let us 
consider what those various races are worth 
for immigration, and what immigration is 
worth for them. 

The Chinese are to be found in great numbers ; 
they are miserable at home, but comparatively 


free to go whithersoever they like to find em- 
ployment. But how do they come to under- 
stand that there is a market for their labour in 
the tropical colonies? Through an emigrant 
agent, through an emigrant trader of their 
own nation, inducing them by a more or less 
lawful process to assent to an engagement. 
Very little is said by the so-called anti-slave- 
trade men, in this matter of Chinese immigra- 
tion. As to the Chinese themselves, they are 
decidedly the winners by the bargain, They 
get comparatively fair wages and allowances, 
out of which they can spare a little capital to 
take back with them, on their returning home 
after the expiration of their engagement. 
These are clear advantages secured to them. 
In exchange, they give a very inferior article 
in the way of labour. They are weak in body, 
corrupt in mind, full of vices, imbued with all 
kinds of superstitions. They come as single 
men ; they live by themselves, keep aloof as 
much as they can from the settled population 
of the country where they occasionally live as 
mere jobbers ; consuming very little of Euro- 
pean produce, learning very little of European 
civilization, setting a bad example, and, finally, 
exhausting the country whenever they leave it 
(which they generally do in proportion of 
almost ninety-nine to one), of so much money 
as they have been able to hoard. They never 
settle, they never marry among the native 
population. This is no immigration at all—a 
mere occasional assistance to some capitalists 
and speculators in staple produce, but the ruin 
of the country itself as a permanent focus of 
civilization. In general, any immigration 
which does not end in foundations of families 
settling and farming, is by itself a social evil, 
more prejudicial than the abandonment of 
sugar cultivation. 

Almost the same may be said with respect 
to East India coolies, except that they are less 
industrious, and less corrupt than the Chinese. 
The recruiting of emigrants will be easy 
enough in some parts of India. In the mean 
time, Indian emigration and immigration are 
under the control of the English government, 
now more strictly than before, owing to the 
suppression of the East India Company. The 
English government will have great difficulties 
to overcome in this respect. It is, of course, 
the duty of the English government to be 
cautious in the framing of the regulations re- 
lating to Indian immigration, both in British 
and foreign colonies. But, to do a thoroughly 
civilizing business in this respect, the English 
government have to free themselves from the 
thraldom of the so-called philanthropists, who 
are either maniacs and simpletons, or tran- 
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scendantal humbugs, getting always a thousand 
per cent. of their philanthropic investments— 


that is, procuring to themselves £1000 worth, 


of celebrity aud good repute—by putting their 
name down to a public subscription to promote 
the abolition of some fresh horror, for £10 of 
the money they have spared out of the profits 
of some spurious trade. 

Now, if the existing obstacles to the immigra- 
tion of East India coolies to the tropical 
colonies are removed, there is no reason why 
African immigration should remain an object 
of distrust and prejudice. 

The Africans are physically much stronger, 
a much finer race ; and, above all, more easily 
amenable to civilization than the Coolies and 
Chinese. Of course they are not free from the 
wild passions and superstitions inherent to a 
state of barbarism. But they are neither so cor- 
rupt as the Chinese, nor so indolent and super- 
stitious as the Coolies. They work hard. They 
are fond of dancing, music, and hearty frolic. 
They have no deep-rooted prejudices against 
Christianity. They are willing consumers of 
every article of European commerce. They do 
not object to use the same domestic implements 
aswedo. They eat the same food, and drink 
the same drinks, as Christians. On reaching 
our free colonies, they find people of their own 
race, civilized by the Christian religion, and 
benefited in every way by the great work of 
emancipation and education bestowed upon 
them. They spend their earnings freely. They 
build cottages. When their work is done, they 
betake themselves to gardening and small 
farming. They are easily induced to contract 
Christian marriages, and become settlers (not 
squatters, as it has been calumniously stated), 
having no wish to return to the African land, 
which they have left either as slaves or as 
war captives. Why then should they, to the 
great detriment of the free labour colonies and 
their own, be systematically deprived of so 
many advantages which they may find in those 
countries so genial to their constitution? Is it 
because they are more miserable on the African 
coast than the Coolies, and the Chinese in Asia ? 

True it is, that except afew “ Kroomen,” 
who have no motives to emigrate, as they find 
constant employment on the-spot, there is no 
such thing on the African coast as a free 
labourer, except in the Republic of Liberia ; 
where they are not born, but where they are 
re-imported from the United States. Among 
the scattered tribes on the coast, and on the 
banks of such rivers as have been hitherto ex- 
plored, the population exclusively consists either 
of born slaves or of war captives. Ifa premium 
be offered for their liberation, where is the 
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harm? where is the frightful crime against 
God and man? Are not the Africans the first 
to profit by it? 

Let it be borne in mind that those poor 
Africans are not captured for the purpose of 
being turned into free emigrants, First-hand 
slave-dealers, among whom are a great many Por- 
tuguese and Spanish filibusters, have been for a 
long time established on the coast of Africa. 
For the supply of the contraband market, they 
purchase African slaves and war captives from 
their African masters and capturers. The poor, 
wretched creatures are stored and kept prisoners 
in baracoons, waiting for buyers. By being 
bought a first time they have escaped death ; 
by being bought a second time, they go through 
the horrors of a stealthy shipment, and of a 
dreadful passage to the lands of slavery and 
cruel bondage. Ifa commissioned agent freely 
enters those baracoons to pay the ransom of a 
certain number of captives, to convey them to 
some free-labour colony, under the safe and equi- 
table rules already framed by both the English 
and French colonial offices regarding the emi- 
grants in general, which rules are still open to 
improvement, is it not rescuing so many poor 
creatures from their deadly enemies? 

We have now to adduce the only serious argu- 
ment that can be adduced against the well-con- 
ducted immigration of Africans. 

By creating a new demand for African labour- 
ers, does not the plan of immigration to the 
free labour colonies ufford a direct encourage- 
ment to permanent wars, and to the most savage 
practices among the African tribes? One 
might consider it, on the contrary, as a means of 
depriving the contraband trade of its usual sup- 
ply, and making the infamous baracoon an open 
store for the comparatively more lawful business. 
In those baracoons the supply is always larger 
than the demand, which shews that the sale of 
captives is not the object of the wars the 
native chiefs are constantly waging against one 
another. Warfare for the sake of vengeance, 
spoliation, and pillage, seems to be the natural 
state of the African tribes on the western coast 
of that continent—to which the work of civili- 
zation, accomplished on the spot by military 
expeditions and missionary establishments, is 
the true and only remedy. Here, again, the 
opening of a stream of lawful immigration to 
the free labour colonies may become a powerful 
encouragement to those scientific explorations, 
military expeditions, and missionary. establish- 
ments, on which depends the internal civilization 
of the African continent. 

The past and present efforts of England on 
the Niger—of France on the Senegal—are steps 
in the right direction. To the development of 
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such efforts we have to look for the true coun- 
terpoise to the objectionable—but very slightly 
objectionable—part of African immigration. 

But although as we give every preference to 
African immigration, do we contend that no 
mistakes have been made in the first experiments, 
and that there is no room for improvement! 
Quite the reverse. I do believe, for my part, 
that things have been done rather too hastily— 
that something like a diplomatic understanding 
among the powers that have been, or that are, 
actually parties to the slave-trade treaties, would 
have been desirable as a preliminary measure ; 
and also that the first attempts indicate a 
decided want of tact and knowledge on the 
part of the contractors, immigration-agents, and 
ship captains connected with those attempts. 

With a better knowledge of the African 
coast, and of the peculiarities of the Republic 
of Liberia, the fatal affray on board the Regina 
Celi, and the necessity for France of another 
vindication of her rights, might have been 
avoided. Instead of going to the Liberian 
shores in search of immigrants, intended to be 
engaged to go to some part of America, any 
emigration agent, fit for his duty and his 
business, should have carefully refrained 
from frequenting that part of the coast, and 
turned the head of his ship towards another 
direction. 

The Republic of Liberia is a new state of the 
most curious description on the coast of Africa. 
It certainly deserves the interest and attention 
of the world; but it cannot become, on any 
occasion, a select place for recruiting African 
emigrants. The Republic of Liberia has been 
founded by a society of American philanthro- 
pists in Baltimore and Philadelphia, for the 
exclusive purpose of restoring to the original 
cradle of their race the Africans, or the descen- 
dants of Africans, violently taken, or surrep- 
tiously kidnapped by slave-traders, and kept in 
bondage by the planters and slave-owners of 
the Southern States of America. The founda- 
tion of the little Republic of Liberia is also 
intended for the coloured people, as being an 
offspring of the African race ; the victims of 
the great republic of the United States, of a 
most unjust prejudice fostered by the very 
race which is answerable before God for their 
having been brought into existence. The 
African Colonization Society was started at 
Baltimore, and it has established Liberia, on 
the African coast, upon the principle that the 
most baneful plague on Africa and America, 
had been the exportation or forced emigration 
of the African race to the American continent. 
The free immigration scheme is consequently 
still more opposed to the views of the African 


Colonization Society than to the one-sided spirit 
of the anti-slavery party in England. It has 
been said that President Roberts, the head of 
the Liberian Republic, was found very willing 
to assist the Regina Celi on her recruiting 
errand for free immigrants. We much doubt 
the correctness of the statement, or else it 
might seem as though a snare had been prepared 
to discourage any similar attempt for the future. 
At all events, if some of the free citizens of 
Liberia were embarked on board the Regina 
Celi, they must have turned bad advisers to 
their fellow-passengers. Former American 
slaves, liberated from bondage to go back to 
Liberia, are completely in the dark as to the 
happy condition of free labourers in the colo- 
nies where slavery has been abolished ; while 
they surely entertain dreadful experimental 
notions regarding the condition of the Black 
under the yoke and the lash of the White, in 
the Northern States, as well as of the condi- 
tion of the coloured people all over the great 
Republic—of slave-holders and skin aristo- 
crats. This shows once more how wise the 
Emperor Napoleon IIT. has been in instituting 
a new inquiry. While it is pending, the way 
is open to every charitable and rational sugges- 
tion coming from without. Here is for well- 
meaning philanthropists the best field for their 
efforts and exertions. To set a good example, 
we shall therefore offer our humble contribu- 
tion to the good work, by hinting at the fol- 
lowing points :— 

I. Jt is a mistake to have made contracts for 
the supply of immigrants, either Africans or 
Coolies. ; 

Yes, it is a mistake to have interposed a 
trading speculation between the redemption 
of the captive on the coast of Africa, and his 
employment in the tropical colony, where he 
is to be received, trained, and treated as a free- 
man, in the honourable sense of the word ; that 
is, as a moral person, a Christian soul, enjoying 
the rights of education, of family, and of pro- 
perty, and subject to law and social discipline. 
As such, the immigrant, whenever unable to 
act entirely by himself (and such is the case 
with the African, altogether a captive and a 
savage), must depend and rely on the legal pro- 
tection of the government, of which he is 
made a subject by redemption and adoption. 
He must find legal representatives of that 
government on the spot where his engagement 
is contracted—on board the ship where he 
takes passage—in the colonies where he is to 
work ; these legal representatives being especi- 
ally attached to one part of the threefold ser- 
vice comprised in the transactions, relating, 
first, to procuring, training, and engaging ; 
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second, to conveying ; third, to receiving, find- 
ing employment, and protecting the employed. 
In one word, the liberated Negro, and the 
expatriating Coolies and Chinese as well, must 
be for their own sake placed in ward, under 
the guardianship of the government. 

It will be alleged that this is not practicable— 
that there is but one sole way of getting 
African immigrants ; viz., the industrious exer- 
tions of a contractor—but one fit leader for 
such an operation ; viz., the merchant conver- 
sant with the African trade. Then let such 
merchants be called to the high office of 
government agents. Let them become, as 
public men, the promoters and managers of 
that great work,.understood and conducted on 
its proper scale. Nothing is practical that 
has not yet been practised. If part of the 
£12,000,000 expended on the repressive system 
had been invested in that manner, the work of 
abolishing slave-trade would be more advanced 
than it now is. 

II. The immigration agent cannot have any 
simoniacal interest in the transactions relating 
to the procuring and liberating the intended free 
labourers, their engagement, the transfer of that 
engagement to other parties, the conveyance of 
the immigrants, their food and general treatment 
on board ship, their employment on a certain 
plantation, or for a certain object. The immi- 
gration contractor has, or is allowed to have, 
for the sake of profit, this manifold private and 
personal concern in the immigration business. 
Here is really the objectionable part of the 
transaction. 


IIL. The intended free-labourers should not 


start from a baracoon or any other place, to go, 
almost unawares, on board of the vessel ready to 
convey them abroad. 

IV. Free-labour emigration depts should be es- 
tablished on the point of embarkation, between 
the infamous baracoon aud the conveying vessel 
of freemen, under the flag of the government, 
responsible for the soul and body of their 
adopted subjects ; of an official guardian, re- 
sponsible for the welfare of his fellow-men and 
wards, must be found a religious mission, a 
place for receiving wretched savages, and train- 
ing them up to civilization ; a station for the 
fugitives, a receiving-house for the redeemed 


captives, or the adopted children of a com- 
paratively inferior race. 

V. Free-labour immigration depéts should be 
established in each colony. On the point of 
landing, a little time should also be devoted to 
an initiation (however coarse and primitive it 
may be) of the adopted savage to the duties 
and rights of a civilized man. 

VI. The shipping part of the transaction 
should also be kept entirely distinct ; the vessels 
being freighted, and the necessary contracts 
entered into, for the only purpose of taking 
ready passengers in one specified place, and 
convey them to another specified place. No 
collecting ships going upon venture. 

VII. The immigration depéts of each nation 
should be on a place belonging to that nation ; 
or if in a foreign country, to be kept and esta- 
blished after a regular diplomatic understand- 
ing with the government of that country. 

VIII. A general office or emigration board 
should be established at the seat of the central 
government. The whole of the transactions 
relating to the intended free labourers to be 
conducted under the supervision of that board. 
After all the best specimens of the instrument 
to do the work, and of the method for doing it 
honestly, and in a beautiful civilizing manner, 
has been for a long time at work in London, 
somewhere about Parliament-street, West- 
minster. MJutatis mutandis, France and Eng- 
land, the colonies of both nations taking their 
proper share in the financial means of execution, 
should act for recruiting tropical free labourers 
among the Chinese, the Indians, and preferably 
among the Africans, upon the same principles 
as the London Emigration Board are acting for 
the supply of able-bodied labourers to the 
Australian colonies, to the Cape of Good Hope, 
&e., &e. 


Be the above suggestions worth what they 
may, be their fate as it may, there is one thing 
which we fondly hope—which indeed we consi- 
der certain—it is that the questions at issue will 
be solved, as it behoves the governments of two 
great nations, to the advantage of universal 
civilization, to the honour of the Christian faith, 
and to the regular improvement of mankind. 
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